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Art. XIX. Leétures on the Gofpel of St. Matthew, delivered in 
the Parifh Church of St. James, Weftminfter, in the Years 1798, 
1799, 1800, and 3801. By the Right Reverend Beilby Porteus, 
D. D. Bifhop of London. In 2 vols. pp. 740. Sixth Edition. 
price 13s. Cadell and Davies. 1803. 


T is highly creditable to the prefent age that thefe volumes, 
fo important to the happinefs of man, both as it refpects 
this world and a future, fhould have met with fo large and rapid 
a circulation in the courfe of two years. If diffipation, avarice, 
and fenfuality, be too much the chara¢teriftics of our own times, 
there certainly are a multitude of honourable exceptions to the 
general rule. The crowded audiences which attended at the 
delivery of thefe Lectures, and which confifted very. much of 
the higher claffes of fociety, muft have afforded the Bifhop of 
London high fatisfaétion ; and the affurances which he received 
of the fuccefsS with which his labours were crowned, would 
abundantly remunerate him for the exertions which thefe 
weekly difcourfes neceflarily demanded. The eagernefs with 
which they have been, and {till are, fought by perfons of al- 
moft all ranks, proves, we truft, moft indifputably, that infidelity, 
and a contempt of the Scriptures, are not fo prevalent as his 
Lordfhip feems, in his preface, to dread. Our own opinion, 
formed from no very inconfiderable obfervation, is, that the 
difregard and inattention fhewn to the ferious and interefting 
concerns of futurity are not the effects of fettled unbelief, but 
that they arife, among the higher and middling clafles of 
fociety, from a too great eagernefs after the pleafures, or the 
wealth, of the world ; and among thofe in the lower walks of 
life, perhaps from that ignorance which, we hope, is gradually 
diminifhing, and which will diminifh in proportion as Sunday 
{chools, and other inftitutions of the fame kind, are foftered 
by public benevolence. 

We are not ignorant of the pains taken fome ten years 
{ince to circulate a work to which his Lordfhip alludes in a 
note to his firft Leéture ; yet we believe the perfons engaged in 
{o defperate an undertaking were few in number, pofleiling 
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nferior talents, and whofe influence could not have extended 
fiifficiently t to excite juit caule of alarm. The anf{wers to that 
work were numerous, many of them proceeded from writers 
of the firft talents, from men who had admirers among all 

ranks of the people, and whofe animadverfions will live in 
honour and efteem long after the caufe of them is buried in 
oblivion. 

In the beginning, and_till the middle of the laft century, 
Infidelity ranked among her advocates men of confiderable 
genius and learning. The evidences of revealed religion were 
fully difeufled, andC hriftianity felt herfelf more fir mly eftablith- 
ed by the attacks of her opponents. The work to which the 
Bithop of London refers with indignation, has long fince ceated 
to engage any fhare of public attention ; it was the produétion 
of a man ignorant of the language in which the Scriptures 
were written, unacquainted with what had before been ad- 
vanced on the fubject, and who had nothing to recommend 
him to public notice but boldnefs of aflertion, and a popular 
mode of addrefs. For a fhort time the young and thoughtlefs 
were captivated by, what appeared to them, the novelty of his 
fiatement; they were ready to forfake the precepts of early 
infiructic yy and to commit themfelves to the mazes of Scepti- 
‘ ifn ; but it may be | hope d that very few ultimately abandoned 
their relly ion, and, with that, their ‘higheft expectations, at the 
enticements of * [noxance and Folly. | It became, howevér, the 
duty of the minitiers of the Gofpel fteadily to oppofe any and 

ttempt made to fubvert the Chriftian Faith; and it is 

gh fatisfaction that, among others, we can reckon upon 

borate a excellent Defences of the Miracles and Doc- 

s in the O| id and Ne ow Teftaments, publifhec ; by Dr. Paley 

{ Mr. Maltby. Thefe ftand unan{wered, and, ‘as far as we 

an judge they a ult remain anpniwerable . The work before 
though of a dif ferent nature, was, directed to the fame end, 

and: the effed product d by i s probably increafed by the 
mode in which it was broug! t bel lore the public. 

The two volumes contain twenty-four Leciures, which were 
delivered on the Fridays in Lent during the years mentioned 
in the title. ‘They are properly E xpofitions, or Commentaries, 
on the moft ‘remarkable, and mott important paflages of St. 
Matthew’s Gofpel : the firit, however, is confidered by his 
Lordfhip ‘as introdué ‘tory to. the reft, and contains a compen- 
dious, but very interefting, Yrew of the principal contents ‘ot 
thofe writings that go under the gener: al nune of the Hols 
Scriptures. ‘Confidering them as a collec cti ion it is unqueftien- 
ably true that no one book, in any language, can in any degree 
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be compared with the Bible for antiquity, authority, impor- 
tance, dignity, and variety. Having finifhed the Hiftorical 

Skete h, the wor thy Prelate unfolds his plan, the ater of 
which are, 1, To explain and illuftrate difficult end ‘obfeure 
Paflages of Scripture: 2, To point out the fundamental 
Principles and Doétrines of Chriftianity: $5, To review the 

internal Evidences. of the Chriftian Rel} igion: and, 4, To 

apply practically the Precepts of the Gofpel upon the Con- 
fc:ence and Heart. 

The Second Leéture is an Expofition of the firft_and fecond 
Chapters of Matthew: in the courfe of this our author com- 
pares the events recorded by the Evangelift with the various 
ancient predi¢tions in the Old Tefiament which ha © been 
gencrally, admitted as referrible to the Meffiah. He alio 
points out, with minute accuracy, the feveral cireumftances 
which are ‘conformable to the manners, the cuftoms, the pre- 
vailing opinions of thofe times, and » hich therefore concur 
to prove that the facred hiftorians lived at the period, and in 
ihe countries, in which they are fuppofed to have written the 
Gofpels, and were evidently acquainted with every thing 
which they relate; an argument of no fmall importance in 
confirmation of the truth and credibility of tue Sacred Hil- 
tory. 

in the Third Le@ure is a full and interefling account of John 
the Baptift, collected from the four Evangelifits. He is de- 
feribed as the precurfor of our Lord, to prepare the way = 
hin, and to make his paths ftraighi, concerning which ou 
author fays : 


This is a plain allufion to the cufiom that prevailed in Eaftern 
countries, of fending mefitngers and pioneers to make the ways level 
and ftraight before ‘Kings and princes, and other great men, when 
they pafled through the country with large retinues, and with great 
pomp and magnificence. hey literally lowered mountains, they 
raifed valleys, they cut down woods, they renioved all obftacles, 
they cleared aw ay all roughneffes and inequalities; and made every 

hing ¢mooth and plain and commodious for the great perfonade 
whom they preceded. 

“ Jn the fame manner was aon the Ba ptitt, in a fpirituai fenfe, 
to go before the Lord, before the Saviour of the world, to prepare 
his way, to make his paths ftraight, to remove out of the minds of 
men every thing that oppoied itfelf to the admiflion of divine truth, 
all pr ejudice, blin idnefs, pride, obftinacy, felf-conceit, vanity an d 
vein philosophy ; but, above all, to fubdue and regulate thofe de- 

ed atlections, appetites, paflions, and inveterate habits of wick- 

5, which are the grand obftacles to converfion and the reception 

t ihe word of God.” 
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The Fourth Lecture contains an elaborate Vindication of the 
literal Interpretation of Chrift’s Temptation in the Wildernefs, 
His Lordfhip does not conceal that feveral among the ancient 
and modern commentators have confidered this temptation 
not as a real tranfaciion, but as a vifion; and he acknow- 
Jedges that this opinion is fupported by many {pecious argu- 
ments, and feems to remove fome confiderable difficulties, 
And we are glad that he has thus candidly referred to thefe 
writers, becaufe the minds of different perfons will ever be 
affected and convinced by different arguments; and if the 
principles .of fcepticifm be fo prevalent as he fuppofes, it is 
right to eftablifh the truth of the Gofpel hiftory upon the 
broadeft grounds, and to avail ourfelves of every method to 
filence the objections of the difputant, and remove the doubis 
of thofe who may be fincerely feeking the truth. 

The Bithop of London, however, adheres to the literal inter- 
pretation, becaule, 1, He conceives we ought never to depart 
from the plain and obvious meaning without abfolute ue- 
ceflity: 2, There is no mtimation that it is a vifion: 43, It 
does not appear that Chrift ever dreamed dreams, or faw 
vifions, like the prophets of the Old and the apoftles of the 
New Teftament: and, 4, Becaufe it was probable that there 
fhould be a real and perfonal conflict between Chrift and 
Satan when the former was entering on his public minifiry. 

“« But whatever,” fays he, “ we may decide on this point, the 
nature and magnitude of the temptation are evident. It is no lef 
than an offer of kingdoms, with ell their glory; all the honouts, 
power, rank, wealth, grandeur, and magnificence, that this world 
has to give. But all thefe put together could not, for one moment, 
fhake the firm mind of our Divine Mafter, or feduce him from the 
duty he owed to God. He rejected with abhorrence the impious 
propofition made to him, and anfwered with a proper indignation, 
in the words of Scripture, “ Get thee hence, Satan; for it is writ- 
ten, thou fhalt worthip the Lord thy God, and him only thalt thou 
ferve.” 

From the whole feene our author infers, that the beft of 
men may fall into temptation, and may hope for divine 
aflifiance to extricate them from danger; that, under fuch 
circumftances, it is their duty not to parley or reafon with, but 
inftantly repel the tempter with firmnefs and vigour, and to 
take the confolation of having ufed their utmoft efforts in re- 
fitting the evil ;—and, latily, in the allurements prefented to 
Chrift, his followers fee but too faithful a piéture of thoie 
which they may expect iu their progreis through life. 

“ Our Lord’s: temptations were, as we have feen, fenfual grati- 
feations, incitements to vanity aud oftentation, aud the «harms of 
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wealth, power, rank, and fplendour. All thefe will,in the different 
ftages of our exiftence, fucceffively rife up to feduce us, to oppofe 
our progrefs to heaven, and bring us into captivity to fin and 
mifery. Pleafure, intereft, bufinefs, honour, glory, fame, all the 
follies and all the corruptions of the world, will each in their turn 
affault our feeble nature; and through théfe we muft manfully 
fight our way to the great end we have in view.” 


Hence the animated exhortation with which the Chriftian 
preacher concludes this difcourfe : 


“ Set. yourfelves, then, without delay, to acquire an early habit of 
firict felf-government, and an early intercourfe with your heavenly 
Protector and Comforter. Let it be your firft care to eftablith the 
fovereignty of reafon, and the empire of grace over your foul, and 
you will foon find it no difficulty to repel the moft powerful tempta- 
tions. ‘ Watch ye, ftand faft in the faith ; quit yourfelves like men ; 
be ftrong;’ be refolute, be patient ; look frequently up to the prize 
that is fet before you, left you be weary and faint in your minds. 
Contider that every pleafure you facrifice to your duty here will be 
placed to your credit, and increafe your happinefs hereafter. The 
conflict with your paffions will grow lefs irkfome every day. A few 
years (with fome of you perhaps a very few) will put an entire end 
to it, and you will then, to your unfpeakable comfort, be enabled 
tocry out with St. Paul, ‘I have fought a good fight, I have finithed 
my courfe, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteoufnefs, which the Lord the righteous Judge 
fhall give me in that day.” 

In the Fifth Leéture we have an account of the opening of 
our Lord’s miniftry, the choice of his difciples, and the begin- 
ning of his miracles, as given in the latter part of the fourth 
chapter of Matthew. In the courfe of it the author compares 
the pretenfions of Chrift to thofe of Mahomet, and the rapid 
progrets of the religion of the former, with the few converts 
made by the latter in the {pace of nine years. In defence of 
the miraculous powers of Chrift we are told that the facts 
are recorded by all the Evangelifis, and by contemporary hif- 
torlans who were adverfaries to the caufe ; that it is impoffible 
to account for the eftablifhment and fuccefs of his religion 
without admitting the miracles afcribed to him, which were 
not wrought in the midft of friends only, but among moft de- 
termined enemies; that. thefe miracles were productive of 
important and lafiing confequences, fuch as the inftitution of 
baptifm, and the facrament of the Lord’s Supper, and the ap- 
propriation of the firft day of the week to facred purpofes ; 
and in the belief of thefe the firlt converts were led to forfake 
every thing, and to endure every thing, in the expectation of 
the rewards held out by Him who wrought them. 

The Sermon on the Mount, contained in the fifth and two 
following chapters of St. Matthew’s Gofpel, is well illufirated, 
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and the precepts contained in it are explained and enforced 
in the Sixth and Seventh Lectures. The Commentary given 
by our author on the Lord’s Prayer wilf be peruied with plea- 
fure by every reader ;- it is concife, but fatisfactory ;. every 
claufe is illuftrated in a brief and foreible manner, capable of 
ieaving fuch impreffions on the mind as will readily occur 
whenever that admirable form of .words pales through our 
lips. 
in the Eighth Leéture we have firft an account of the mira- 
culous cure of the leper; from which our author obferves that 
the leprofy, which was once common in Europe, is a diforder of 
the mot malignant and difgufiing nature, and that thofe who 
were infected with it were feparated from all human fociety and 
confined to Lazarettos, and of thefe there have been as many 
as nine thoufand, at one time, in this quarter of the globe. 
Vor the lait two hundred years it has vanifhed from Europe, 
though it exifts in the Eafi, whence it had its origin. By the 
Jews it was confidered as a difeafe fent by God, and to be 
cured: only by his interpofition: there could not, therefore, 
. fays the Biulhop of London, be a ftronger proof of our Sayiour’s 
divine power than his curing this loathfome difeafe with a 
touch and afew words, and thofe words the moft fublime and 
dignified that can be imagined: 1 WILL, BE THOU CLEAN. 

‘The next miracle to which we are referred is that wrought 
upon the Centurion’s fervant: from this, and the high*cha- 
racter given to the centurion by the Evangelifis, our author 
draws feveral important inferences. The humanity and cha- 
rity of the centurion are exemplified in the folicitude which 
he fhowed for his servant’s welfare, and this is the more ho- 
nourable in him, beeaufe the fervants of the Romans in ge- 
neral experienced a very dificrent treatment: 

“ Thefe fervants were almoft all of them flaves, and were too 
commonly treated with extreme rigour and cruelty. ‘They>were 
often ftramed to labour beyond their ftrength, were confined to 
loathfome dungeons, were loaded with chains, were fcourged and 
tortured without reafon, were deferted in ficknefs and old age, and 
put to death for trivial faults and flight fufpicions, and fometimes 
ut of mere wantonnefs and cruelty, without any reafon at all. 
wch barbarity as this, which was at that time by no means uD- 
a mmon, which indeed has jn a greater or defs degree univerfally pre- 
valled in eve very has been ettablifhed, and which 
fhowsin the ftrongeft light the danger of trufting abfolute power of any 
kind, political or perfonal, in the hands of fuch a creature as man; 
this barbarity, I fay, forms a moft ftriking contraft to the kindnefs 
and compatlion of the centurron) who, though he had-{o much power 
over his flaves, and fo many inftanices of its fevereft exertion before 
his eyes, yet made ufe of it, as we here fee, not:for’ their oppieffion 


and deftruciien, but thr hanpineis, comfort, and prefervation.” 
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The next virtues which are noticed, as prominent in the 
centurion’s charaéter, are his piety and generofity to the Jews, 
whom he efteemed, and for whom he had built a fy nagogue. 
From which the worthy prelate takes occafion to notice the 
{carcity of churches in this country, and recommends the im- 
mediate interference of parliament, to remedy the in comve- 
nience by inftantly voting afum-of money for the buildi ng of 
new churches, as was the cafe in the reign of queen Anne. 
We think as highly as his Lordfhip can think of thei inportance 
of public worfhip, but we have neverthelefs great hefitztior nin 
acceding to his propofal i in this particular. Smallas the nur 
ber of churches may be, in comparifon of the population, yi et 
but few even of thefe are crowded: in general there is room, 
und to fpare, for thofe who would refort to them; and til 

public worlhip be brought more into fafhion by the higher 
orders of fociety, there does not appear to us: any fubftantial 
need of erecting new churches. It is notorious that at the 
afternoon fervices there are fearcely at any parifh church in 
ihe metropohs twenty. perfons, and yet the time of dive 
iervice interferes with the dining hours of very few in propor- 
tion to the mafs of the people. The fcanty attendance given 
to the public duties of religion may and mutt be regretted by 
every confcientious clergyman, but the building of any num- 
ber of churches, in our opinion, is not likely to eeeney the 
evil, 

The humility and faith of the centurion are held up by our 
anthor as det erving the attention, and the imitation of the 
Chriftian; a and, i in the laft place, his characier as a foldier, 
irom which it is inferred that thete:i is no mode of life, no em - 
oyment or profeffion, which may not be made confiftent 
with a fincere belief in the Gofpel, and with the practice ef 
every duty that we owe to our Maker, our Re deemer, our fel- 
low creatures, and ocurielves. But, independe utly of this illuf- 
trious charaGter, there are feveral other centurions of whom 
honourable mention is*made in the New Teftament, than 
whom none are fpoken of in terms of higher refpect and ap- 
prob a Such was the cafe of him who aitended upon our 
Lord in his lat agonies: it was a centurion that faved the life 
of St. Paul at the flan id of Melita; and it was a centurion to 
whom; by divine appointment, St. Peter was fent: hence our 
author infers, 


‘ That when we obferve men bred up in arms repeatedly fpoken 

( of in Scripture in fuch {trong terms of commendation as thofe we 
have mentioned, we are authorized to conclude that the profteflion 
they are engaged in is not, as a mijftaken fect of Chriftians amangft 
_ “8 profefs to think, an unlawful ong -On the contrary, it feems to 
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be ftudioufly placed by the facred writers in a favourable and an 
honourable light; and in this light it always has been, and always 
ought to be, confidered. He who undertakes an occupation ‘of 
great toil and great danger for the purpofe of ferving, defending, 
and protecting his country, is a moft valuable and refpectable mem- 
ber of fociety ; and if he conducts himfelf with valour, fidelity, and 
humanity, and amidft the horrors of war cultivates the gentle man- 
ners of peace, and the virtues of a devout and holy life, he mot 
amply deferves, and will affuredly receive, the efteem and admira- 
tion, and the applaufe of his grateful country, and, what is of ftil] 
greater importance, the approbation of his God.” 


We have cheerfully tranfcribed this paffage, becaufe we 
doubt not it is fully defcriptive of a number of characters who 
have lately affumed the military habit and profeflion, who to 
an ardent love of their country unite a fincere attachment to 
the principles of pure religion, and who, if called into a¢tion, 
will exhibit the courage and fortitude which are animated in 
the perfuafion, that their lives are under the proteétion of Him 
whote knowledge and power extend to the moft minute as 
well as to the moft important concerns of creation. And in 
connection with this thought we may quote a paflage from 
the Ninth Leéture, which fhows that the confolatory doétrine 
of a Providence is to be learnt only from revelation ; 

“ Here then is one of thofe many inftances in which we can have no 
certainty, no folid ground for the fole of our foot to ftand upon, but 
in the Gofpel of Chritt. Our reafon, though fent out ever fo often 
in fearch of a refting place, returns to us, like Noah’s dove, when 
the waters covered the earth, without any token of comfort. It 
is Scripture only, which, in this important point, can give reft unto 
our fouls: there we are affured that every individual being, even 
the leaft and moft contemptible, even the fparrow that is fold for 
lefs than a farthing, is under the eye of the Almighty; that fo far 
from man being too inconfiderable for the notice of his Maker, the 
minuteft parts of his body, the very hairs of his head are all num- 
bered. Thefe very ftrong inftances are plainly chofen on purpofe 
to quiet all our fears, and to Lanifh from our minds every idea of 
our being too fmall and infignificant for the care and proteétion of 
the Almighty.” 


In the Tenth Leéture, befides fome good remarks on the 
obfervance of the Lord’s day, as appropriated to a ftate of rett, 
the Bifhop enters at large into the fubjeét of the demoniacs. 
In this refpect, as when he inveftigated the temptation of 
Chrift, his Lordfhip defends the literal interpretation of the 
Scriptures. He aliumes it as a truth, evident from many pal- 
fages of holy writ, that at the time when our Saviour pro- 
mulged his religion, there was a calamity incident to the 
human race, cf which, at prefent we know nothing, and that 
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is, the poffeffion of their bodies by evil {pirits or devils, which 
occafioned great torments to the unhappy fufferers, and often 
deprived them both of fight and hearing. Such pofleffions 
have long fince ceafed, and the worthy prelate, admits, as he 
did in a former cafe, that thefe have appeared to feveral 
learned men fo incredible, that they have been led to deny 
that they ever exifted, and to maintai: that they were only 
difeafes of a violent and terrifying nature, attended with con- 
vulfive or epileptic fits, and that when our Lord pretended to 
caft out devils, he in faét only cured the diforder with which 
the patient was afflicted. 

This opinion, his Lordfhip obferves, is fupported by great 
names; but however great and refpectable they may be, to 
him it appears utterly indefenfible. And in proof of his own 
theory, he appeals to the language ufed by Chrift; and to 
the teftimony of Jofephus, and other hiftorians of that period. 

We may now refer to the Twelfth Lecture, among many 
others, as containing fome admirable reflections on practical 
piety. Indeed on fubjeéts of this kind his Lordfhip is always 
truly eloquent. His arguments carry conviction to the mind; 
his inferences are undeniable, and we may hope that few 
perfons can carefully perufe thefe Lectures without becoming 
better members of fociety, and more fitted for thofe {cenes of 
happinefs to which Chriftianity points as the confummation of 
all things. At the clofe of ‘this difcourfe, we are urged to be 
temperate, modeft, decorous, and difcreet, in the paffion week. 
And what his Lordfhip fays with regard to this week, he un- 
doubtedly means to extend to the whole of life; for as Chrit- 
tians we are exhorted to exemplary and uniform moral con- 
duct, and He who beft knew what was in man, has in no cale 
appropriated particular feafons for particular duties, but has 
given general rules, which are binding at all times, and on a'l 
oceafions. 

We fhall now pafs on to the Second Volume, and from this 
we fhall feleét only a few of the Lectures, of which, to give an 
account. The firft in this volume, and the fourteenth in order, 
contains a hiftory of Herod and Herodias, with a narrative 
of the death of John the Baptift, taken from the xivth chap- 
ter of St. Matthew’s Gofpel. The Bifhop’s remarks and 
obfervations on this narrative, which he has ftated in a forcible 
manner, are deferving ferious attention. He has drawn the 
picture of modern vices with a mafterly hand, and he has 
ihewn the dreadful confequences refulting from’ the indul- 
gence of revenge and lafcivious paffions. What he has faid 
ga the rafh promife made by Herod, and of the effect of cri- 
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minal attachments, cannot be abridged without weakening the 
efie& which his own words are calculated to produce : 

‘© The monarch made a rath promife to Salome, and confirmed 
that promife by an oath, that he would give her whatfoever the 
fhould atk: and when, to his infinite aftonifhment and grief, the de- 
mianded the life of the man whom he wished to fave, inftead of 
retreating by the only way he had left, that of retracting a promife 
which it was madnefs to make, and the extremity of wickednefs to 
perform, he was induced by a falfe point of honour (as worthlefs 
men frequently are) to commit an atrocious murder rather than 
violate a rafh oath; an oath which could never make that right 
which was before intrinfically wrong, which could never bind him 
to any thing in itfelf unlawful, much lefs to the moft unlawful of al! 
things, the deftruction of an innocent and virtuous man.” 


The firft moral leffon. which the Bifhop draws from this hif- 
torical fact i: eis 
in the condué of life there is nothing more to be dreaded 
,1othing more dangerous to our peace, to our comfort, 
r welfare here and hereafter, than a criminal 
} xndoned and ‘unprincipled woman, more parti- 
ly period of life. lt has been the fource of more 
, ane sall the guilt which naturally belongs to it, has 
he commiflion of more and greater crimes than perhaps any 
fingle caufe that can be named. We have feen into what 2 


h of fin and fuffering it p plungec d the wretched Herod: he began 


ultery, and he ended with murder, and with the total ruin 
his kingdom, and all the vile partners of his guilt. The 
1appened in a thoufand other inftances ; and there are, 
I sary led, few perions here prefent, of any age or experience 
, who cannot recollect numbers, both of individuals and 
ilies,  oadke peace, trancuillity; comfort, characters, and for- 
, have been completely deftroyed by illicit and licentious con- 
nections of this fort. Nor is this the worft. The prefent effects of 
thefe vices, dreadful as they fometimes are, cannot be compared 
with the mifery which they are preparing for us hereafter. The 
Scriptures every where rank thefe vices in the number of thofe pre- 
fumptuous fins which, in a future life, will experience the fevereft 
marks of Divine difpleafure. The world, indeed, treats them with 
more i dules nce. They are excufed and palliated, and even de- 
fended. on the ground of human frailty, of natural conftitution, 0! 
firong paffions, and invincible temptations ; and they are: generally 
contidered and reprefented in various popular performances (efpe- 
cially in thofe imported from foreig gn countries) as aficciated with 
many amiable virtues, with goodnets of heart, with high principles 
of honour, with benevolence, compa iffion, humanity, and generolity 
Kut whatever gentle names may be given to fenfuality and hicentiou!- 
neis, whatever fpecious apologies may be made for them, whatever 


wit or telents may be employed in rendering them-po pular and 
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fafhionable, whatever numbers, whatever examples may fan¢tion or 
guthorize them, it is impoffible that any thing can do away their 
natural turpitude and deformity, or avert thofe punifhments whi¢h 
the Gofpel has denounced againft them.” 


3y referring the reader toa paflage or two from the Eighteenth 
Lecture, on the parable of the Marriage Feaft, (Matt. xxii.) 

ii be feen what pains our author has taken to illuftrate 

e parts of the Sacred writings which are introduced as 
allulions to ancient Oriental cuftoms and manners; by which 
he is enabled to point out the exact correfpondence of the 
arious faéts and cireumfiances recorded in the Scriptures to 
the truth of the hiftory. On the words, Go ye therefore into 
the highways, and as many as ye fhall find bid to the marriage, 
our author obferves, 


‘ Itmay be thought, perhaps, at the firft view, that our Lord has 
introduced a circumftance not very natural or probable. It 
may be imagined that at a magnificent royal entertaimment, if any 
of the guefts happened to fail in their attendance, a great King would 
never think of fupplying their places by fending his fervants into 
highways to collect togetber all the travellers and ftrangers they 
could meet with, and make them fit down at the marriage feait. 
But, firange as this may feem, there is fomething that approaches 
very near to it in the cuftoms of the Eafiern nations, even in mo- 
cern times: for a traveller of great credit and reputation (Dr. 
Pocecke) informs us, that an Arab prince will often dine in the 
fireet before his door, and call to all that pafs, even to beggars, in 
name of God, and they come and fit down to table; and when 


y have done, retire with the ufual form of returning thanks.” 


in {peaking of the wedding garment, we have the following 
- la 5 . . © ” 4 4 
very appofite obfervation : 


“ In order to underftand this part of the parable it muft be ob- 
frved, that among the ancients, efpecially in the Eatt, every one 
that came to a marriage feaft was expected to appear in a handfome 
and elegant drefs, which was called the wedding garment. This 
was frequently arwhite robe; and where the guett was a ftranger, 
or was not able to provide fuch a robe, it was ufual for the matier 
cf the feaft to furnifh him with one: and if he who gave the enter-+ 
tanment was of high rank and great opulence, he iometimes pro- 
vided marriage robes for the whole afiembly. To this cuftom we 
have allufions in Homer, and other claflic writers; and there are 
wine traces of it in the entertainments of the Turkifh court at this 
very day*. It muft be remarked alfo, that it was ina very high 
cezree indecorous and offenfive to good manners to intrude into the 





" At the entertainment given by the grand vizier to Lord Elgin 
and his fuite, in the palace of the teraglio, peliffes were given to all 
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feftivity without this garment: hence the indignation of the king 
againti the bold intruder who dared to appear at the marriage feaft 
without the nuptial garment. ‘ He was catt into outer. darkneis? 
he was driven away from the blaze and iplendour of the gay apart- 
ments within, to the darknefs and gloom of the ftreet, where he wa: 
left to unavailing grief and remorfe for the offence he had commii. 
ted, and the enjoyments he had loft. 

“ This man was meant to be the reprefentative of thofe prefump- 
tuous perfons who intrude themfelves into the Chrittian covena: 
and expect to receive all the privileges and all the rewards annexed 
to it without poffefling any one of thofe Chriftian graces and virtue 
which the Gofpel requires from all thofe who proftefs to believe and 
to embrace it. Nothing is more common in Scripture than to re- 
prefent the habits and difpofitions of the mind, thofe which deter- 
mine and diftinguifh the whole character, under the figure of bodily 
garments and external habits. Thus Job fays of himieif, ‘1 put on 
richteoufnefs, and it clothed me ; my judgment was as a cloak anda 
diadem.’ And again in Ifaiah it is faid, ‘ He hath clothed me with 
the garments of falvation ; he hath covered me with a robe of righ- 
teoutnefs, as a bridegroom decketh himfelf with ornaments, and as 
a bride adorneth herfelf with jewels.” 


We have not quoted thefe remarks on account of their no- 
velty, but for their ufefulnefs, to exhibit the {pirit with which 
thele Lectures were compofed, and to fhow how much infor- 
mation perfons not very converfant with theological fubjects 
may expect from the perufal of them. 

In the Nineteenth and following Lecture we have an account 
of our Lord’s prediction of the fiege and deftruction of Jeru- 
falem, which is contained in the xxivth chapter of St. Mat- 
thew’s Golpel. While our author fuppofes the whole of this 
prophecy, in its primary acceptation, relates to the deftruétion 
of Jeruialem, he thinks there are forms of expreflion, and 
images made ufe of, that are applicable alfo to the day of 
judgment, and that an allufion to that great event, as a kind 
of fecondary object, runs through almoft every part of the 
prophecy. This he thinks a common practice in prophetic 
writings, where two {ubjects are frequently carried on together, 
a principal and a fubordinate one; and by thus judicioutly 
mingling together two important catafiraphes, our Saviour 
gives at the fame time a moft interefting admonition to his 
immediate hearers, the Jews, and a moft awful leffon to all his 
future difciples; and the benefit of his predictions, inftead ot 
being confined to one occafion, or to one people, is by this 
wanagement extended to every fubfequent period of time, 
and to the whole Chriftian world. This, the Bifhop confiders 
as a fort of key to the whole prophecy, and will afford an ealy 
folution to feveral difficulties that occur in it, 


The 
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The queftions put by the difciples to our Lord were, firft, 
at what time Jerufalem would be deftroved; and fecondly, 
what figns would precede it. In his anfwers Chrift begins 
with the figns, of which he treats from the 4th to the 31f 
verle, and they confift of falfe prophets ; of wars without, and 
commotions within, the city ; and of the perfecution of Chrif- 
tians, which would lead to the apoftacy of many of the earl 
converts. Befides thefe, another fign was, that the Chriffian 
religion was firft to be propagated over the greater part of the 
Roman empire, which aétually took place, as within thirty 
years after the crucifixion of Chrift, it appears, from the 
moft authentic writers, that the Gofpel had been preached 
in Idumza, Syria, and Mefopotamia; in Media and Parthia, 
and many parts of Afia Minor; in Egypt, Mauritania, 
Ethiopia, and the other regions of Africa; in Greece and 
lialy ; as far north as Scythia, and as far weltward as Spain, 
and in Great Britain. 

This part of the Bifhop’s Le¢tures is fo important to Chrif- 
tianity that he has thought it right to enter very minutely 
into particulars; he has examined every circumftance predicted, 
and has fhewn from Jofephus and other hiftorians that the 
were fully and literally accomplifhed. In the Twentieth Lec- 
ture he refumes the fubject, and arranges all the circumftances 
relating to this prophecy under three general heads; viz. 
of the figns that were to precede the deftruction of Jerufalem ; 
the commencement of the fiege; and the actual capture of 
the city by the befieging army. On this laft fubject, and 
on the charaéter of Jofephus, on whote teftimony {fo much 
depends, we fhall quote the Bifhop of London’s own words : 

“ If now we collect together the feveral particulars here {peg ified, 
they amount to no lefs than twenty-two in number. A larger detail 
of minute circumftances than is to be found in any other of our 
Lord’s prophecies, and all thefe we fee actually fulfilled in the 
hiftory of Jofephus, and other ancient writers; and it is extremely 
temarkable that his defcription of the fiege of Jerufalem, like this 
prophecy, is more minutely circumftantial and more fpread out into 
cetail, than the account of any other fiege that we have in ancient 
hittory. It fhould feem therefore, as if this hittorian was purpofely 
ruiled up by Providence to record this memorable event, and to 
verify our Saviour’s predictions. And indeed no one could poflibly 
be better qualified for the tafk than he, from his fituation and cir- 
cumftances, from his integrity and veracity, and above all from the 
epportunities he had of being perfectly well acquainted with every 
thing he relates. 

“ He was born at Jerufalem, under the reign of the emperor 
Caligula, and about feven years after Our Lord’s Crucifixion. He 
was of a noble family; on his father’s fide defcended from the muti 
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Mluftrious of the high priefts; and on his mother’s fide, from the 
blood royal. At the age of nineteen, after having made a trial of 
all the different feéts of the Jews, he embraced that of the Pharifees 
and at the age of twenty-fix he made a journey to Rome, to obtain 
from Nero the releafe of fome Jewifh pr iefis, who had been thrown 
into bonds by Felix the procurator of Judea. He fucceeded in 
this bufinefs; end on his return to Jerufalém, found his count try- 
men refolved on commencing hoftilities againtt the Romans, from 
which he endeavoured to difluade them, but i in vain. He was foon 
after ap 6 5 d By the Jewifh governs nent to the cominand of an 
army in Galilee; where he fignaliz ed himfelf in many engagements; 
but at the fiege of Jotapata was taken prifoner by Vefpafian, an 
afterwards ‘carried by Titu s to the fiege of Jerufalem, where he was 
an eye-witnefs of every thing that patted, till the city was taken 
and deftroyed by the Ro mans He then compofed his hifiory « 
the Jewifh war, and particularly of the fiege and capture of Jeru- 
falem, in feven books ; which he firft wrote in Hebre ow, and after- 
wards in Greek, and prefented it to Vefpafian and Titus, by both of 
whom it was highly approved, and ordered to be made public. 
And it is in this hifiory that we find the accomplifhment of all the 
feveral facts and events relative to the fiege and the defirudtion of 
Jerufalem, which our Saviour foretold forty years before they 
happened, and which have been recited. This hifi ory 1s fpoken of 
in the higheft terms by men of the greateft learning and the foundett 
judgment, from its firft publication to the prefent time. 

Our author next examines and anfwers the objections that 
have been made to this prophecy y , and infers that it is-of itlelf 
an unqueftionable proof of the divine foreknowledge of our 
Lord, and the facred authority of the Gofpel. The whole ot 
what relates to Chrift’s prediction in thefe two Lectures, we 
recommend to the ferious regards of thofe who harbour any 
doubts as to the truth of the Chriftian religion ; his Lordfhip’s 
reafoning is clear, manly and impreflive; and when be comes 
to the parables of the ten virgins and the talents, and to de- 
feribe the laft judgment, he {peaks from the heart, and fo feel- 
ingly does he enter into this moft important of all fubjects, that 
he cannot fail of making ftrong impreflions on the minds of 
thofe who read his work with ferioutneis and attention. 

The remaining Leétures here of the laft melancholy fcenes 
of our Lord s lite, and of his refurreétion from the dead. 
From thefe we might feleé& many interefting and pathetic 
paflages, which do credit to the 13 ifhop’s judgment, and to 
the pious feelings of his heart. His refle¢tions on the con- 
demna tion of Chrift we fhall give, as affording proper leflons 
of infiruction to governors and the governed : 

‘ Jt affords, in the firft place, a moft awful warning to the lower 
aie ars of the preps, to beware of giving themielves up, as they 
too irequently do, to the direction of artiul and profligate — 

o who 
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who abufe their fimplicity and credulity to the very worfit purpofes, 
and make ufe of them only as tools, to accomplith their own 
private views of ambition, of avarice, of refentment, or revenge. 
We have juft feen a moft ftriking inftance of this ftrange propentity 
of the multitude to be mifled, ‘and of the eafe with . which their 
paflions are worked up to the commiflion of the moft atrocious 
crimes. The Jewith people were naturally attached toJefus. ‘They 
were aftonifhed at His miracles, they were charmed with his dif- 
courfes: and their difeafes and infirmities were relieved by his 
omnipotent benevolence. But notwithftanding all this, by the 
dextrous management of their chief priefts and elders, their admi- 
ration of Jefus was converted in a moment into the mott rancorous 
tred; they were perfuaded to afk the life of a murderer in pre- 
rence to his; and to demand the deftruction of a man who hed 
offended them, whofe innocence was as clear as the dav, and 
epeatedly acknowledged and firongly urged upon them by the 
very judge who had tried him. 

Yet even that judge himfelf, who was fo thoroughly convinced 
innocence of hfs prifoner, and actually ufed every means in 
; power to prefe rve him, even he had not the honeity and the 
ASE protect him effectually; and his condu¢t afiords a moft 
roof what kind of a thing public juflice was among the 
imoft enlightened, and (if we may believe their own poets and 
hiftorians) the moit virtuous people in the ancient heathen world. 
We fee a Roman governor fent to -difpenfe jufiice in a Roman 
ince, and invefted with full powers to fave or to defroy ; we 

‘ce him with a prifoner before him, in whom he repeatedly declared 
could find no fault; and after a few ineffectual ftrugg ies with his 
wn confcience, he delivers up that prifoner, not merely to death, 
to the moft horrible and excruciating torments that human 























malignity could devife. The fact is, he was afraid of the people, 
I 1s afraid of Cefar; and when the clamorous multitude cried 
hin, “ if thou let this man go, thou drt not Cefur’s friend,” 
Ui his firmnefs, all his refolution at once forfook him. He thrunk 
from the dangers that threatened him, and facrificed his confcience 
his duty to the menaces of a mob, and the dread of fovereign 
From _ the Bifhop takes an opportunity of pafiing fome 
ha n df 


fome compliments upot ithe inde spe ndence and integer 
of Britith Jodie s, all of * whom 





, his Lordihip prefume s, act Cl 
Chriftian prit iciples,and therefore he infers t hat the ad vantages 
acerul ing from the ftriét adminifiration of juft ice is but on e 
among a thoufand other proois of the be nefits which we derive, 
‘ven im the prefent life, from revealed religion. 

in taking leave of the fe Lectures, we cannot brt expr: fs t the 
pleafure that we have derived from a careful perufal of 
m;.we congratulate his Lordihip in having been inftru- 
-ntalin bringing fach i important fubjects as he has treated of 


iore fo large a “body of heurers and readers in the higher 
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ranks of life. To them, perfons in inferior ftations naturally 
look for examples of imitation. If that fpirit of piety, which 
is fo pathetically and powerfully recommended by this worthy 
prelate, were generally felt, the moft important advantages 
muft accrue to our chara¢ter as a people.. At any rate, the 
Bithop of London has difcharged his fhare of the duty in warn- 
ing thofe committed to his ¢are of the evil of their ways; he 
has ftated plainly and forcibly the evidences of the Chriftian 
religion, and the mode of conduct, in every relation of life, 
which the Gofpel prefcribes; he has vindicated in a popular 
method the truth, dignity, and divine authority, of the facred 
writings. Befides the fatisfa¢tion which he muft neceffarily 
derive from the conviction of having done his duty, may he 
have the {till higher joy of knowing that his labours have 
been eminently ufeful in reclaiming the diflipated and vicious; 
in confirming the wavering, and in adding to the comfort 
and happinefs of thofe who are fincerely attached to the 
Chrifiian religion. 





Arr. XX. Sermons upon Subjects interefting to Chriftians of every 
Denomination. By Thomas Tayler. pp. 445. price 7s. boards. 
London; printed for the Author, by Bye and Law. 1803. 


HESE difcourfes are very properly fet forth in the title 

as interefting to Chriftians of every denomination ; for 
fuch they are, as the fubjects of which they treat, and the 
doctrines which they-enforce, are not matters of doubtful di/- 
putations, or of abftrufe fpeculation, but of general concern ; 
applicable to Chriftians in general, as they come home to 
every breaft, and relate to the great concerns of religion and 
virtue. They therefore claim, and deferve the ferious and 
attentive perufal of all. They come recommended not only 
by their general importance and utility; but alfo by that 
fpirit of candour, devotion, and benevolence that breathes 
through the whole. The following are the fubjeéts treated oi 
in thele difcourfes: Sermon I. Upon the Moral Government 
of God. If. Upon being accountable to God for our Reli- 
gious Opinions. IIIf. Genuine Religion diftinguifhed from 
that which is counterfeit. IV. Upon the fuperior Excellence 
of the Righteous. V. Upon the Wifdom of doing every 
Thing in its proper Seafon. VI. Upon the prefent, as our on!) 
State of Trial. VII, VIII, and LX. Upon the Duty and 
Obligations of Religious Worfhip.. X. and. XI. Upon the 
Divine Authority of the Chriftian Sabbath. XII. = the 
Piety and Fortitude of Daniel. XIII. Upon Daniel’s el 
cujous 
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culous Deliverance. XIV. Upon the authoritative Manner 
in which our Lord delivered his Doéuine. XV. Upon the 
perfect Purity of our Saviour’s Character. XVI. Upon the 
Crucifixion of our Lord. XVII. Upon the Conduct of the 
Difciples in deferting their Mafier. XVIII. Upon the Duty 
and Obligations of imitating Chrift. XTX. Upon the peculiar 
Affection which Chrifiians owe to each other, XX. Upon 
Jonah’s Gourd. 

As there is a like zeal for the interefis of religion—a like 
ferious and ardent defire of promoting the honour of God, 
the caufe of virtue, and the true happinefs of man—and a like 
{pirit of piety and devotion breathing and difplayed througli 
the whole of thefe difcourfes, it may be fufficient, in order 
to give a juft view and notion of the author’s manner of com- 
polition and mode of argument, to give fome extracts from 
only two of them, but which, from the great importance of 
the fubjeéts treated, have a claim to more particular attention. 

The firtt feleétion is from Sermon II, upon our being 
accountable to God for our Religious Opinions. 


“ In the judgment of our Lord,” fays the author, “it is not a 
matter of indifference, or of fmall moment, what views perfons en- 
tertain of him and his doétrine. On the contrary, from the cenfure 
lie paties on the Jews in various places, we are led to conclude that 
it isa duty of high importance, and of moral obligation, to form the 
bett judgment we are able upon religious fubjects; and that men 
may incur real guilt in the fight of God by not thinking and judging, 
as well as by not a¢ting uprightly: in other words, we are account- 
able to him for our religious opinions, as well as for our outward 
conduct.” And again, 

“ I with to imprefs our minds with fuch fentiments as thefe--- 
that religion is the moft facred and venerable thing in the world--- 
that the ftudy of it ought to be confidered as a bufinefs of interefting 
concern---that we are not at liberty to receive and treat in any way 
we chufe what it has pleafed God to reveal concerning it, but are 
under law to him, the great Lord of Confcience, and our final 
Judge ; to whom we are accountable for the light which he has af- 
forded us, and the ufe or abufe we make of it---that therefore it 
becomes us, as we value His favour, who can alone weigh the hearts 
and {pirits of men, to think foberly, as well as to att rightly ; and 
the one in order to the other.” ‘ 

“ To induce us to give all diligence here, and to eftablith the truth 
of the pofition now before us, let it be conlidered, 

I. That reafon and underftanding, with all the means we enjoy for” 
acquiring divine knowledge, are no lefs talents, for the neglect or 
liprovement of which we ftand accountable to God, than other talents 
which he has put into our hands. 

II. That miftaken decifions of the judgment do often arife from, 
and always ferve to encourage and confirm, a wrong temper; and 
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when this is the cafe they certainly incur the charge of guilt, and 
become proper fubjects of future account. 

“ Here lies the evil of falfe judging in religion: men want the 
temper that is neceffary to the right reception of divine truth, and 
earry in their breaft evil prejudices and paflions, which indifpofe 
them for the ftudy and acceptance of it ; hence very powerful argu- 
ments, and fuch as give full fatisfaétion to all impartial inquirers, 
are found too feeble to produce convi¢tion. Upon this ground our 


Saviour condemned the infidelity of the Jews.” 


The author goes on judicioufly to obferve— 


* If men entertain lax and ill-founded apprehenfions of God, and 
the way to pleafe him; if they think, for inftance, that he is fo in- 
dulgent to their defeéts that there is little danger of incurring his 
difpleafure ; and that, let their conduct be what it will, they fhall be 
no great fufferers, or no fufferers at all in the iffue; can any one 
imagine they are likely to preferve the fame veneration of his au- 
thority, and the like confcientious regard to this known duty which 
better views would have infpired? Such miftaken apprehenfion 
of things often paffing through the mind, even where they are not 
contidently adopted, will tend to corrupt the heart, enfeeble its good 
purpofes, weaken its guard againft temptation, and produce a general 
relaxation of conduct, as a polluted ftream defiles the channel 
through which it pafies.” 


This Sermon thus pertinently and emphatically concludes : 


“< Finally, let us remember that the great end of right judging in 
religion is maintaining a right temper and conduct. Whatever our 
religious principles are, they will avail us nothing if they do not 
make us more holy. Indeed the more juft and {criptural they are 
the greater will be our reproach and condemnation, unlefs they have 
this purifying influence. Knowledge without practice is like light 
without heat, which inftead of fructifying the earth would only ferve 
to expofe its barrennefs.” 

Thefe furely are fentiments to which Chriftians of every 
denomination will moft readily fubferibe; and to the rules 
here prefcribed be as ready to conform their conduct. The 
ether difcourfe to which a reference has been made, is Sermon 
X. upon the Divine Authority of the Chriftian Sabbath. 

The text is taken from Exodus, chap. xvi. ver. 29 and 30. 

** See, for that the Lord hath given you: the Sabbath ; therefore 
he giveth you on the fixth day the bread of two days: abide ye 
every man in his place, let no man go out of his place on the feventh 


dxy. So the people reftcd on the feventh day.” 


“ This,” obferves the author, “was faid to the Hraglites before 
they received the Mofaic ritual: the title, therefore, here applied 
tu the feventh day, ought not to be confidered as appropriate only 
to that mode of obferving the day which the Mofaic ritual pre- 
fcribed, ‘The Sabbath isa term very expreflive of what is incumbent 
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upon us Chriftians: and by the obfervation of the Sabbath we 
would be underftood to mean, fetting apart the feventh portion 
of our time from the common and fecular purfuits of life, and de- 
voting it to religious purpofes, particularly to exercifes of devo- 
tion. 

“ Some perfons have reprefented the ordinance of the Sabbath as 
amere Jewith inftitution, which we Chriftians are under no facred 
and pofitive obligations to regard. That it was aciually enjoined 
upon the Hraelites, and in the moft folemn manner, by God 
himfelf, cannot poflibly be denied. And through every period of 
their eventful hiftory they profpered or declined, fufiered under the 
judgments of the Almighty, or obtained deliverance, in proportion 
as they obferved or neglected the Sabbath. Nor can it be imagined 
why fo great a ftrefs fhould be laid upon it, if it was not of a nature 
and tendency very different from, and far fuperior to, any mere 
ceremonial and pofitive inftitutions, which were of a temporary coi- 
tinuance. But the moral law, and the great law of confecrating the 
feventh part of our time to God, are, I apprehend, of perpetual and 
univerfal obligation ; and though interwoven with the Mofaic dif- 
penfation, did not derive their authority from it, and would have 
been obligatory upon us had the Mofaic ritual never exifted. 

“ The law of the Sabbath was coeval witk the Creation, and could 
not therefore be dependent upon the Mofaic ritual. It was obferved 
by the Hraelites before they received that ritual. It was enjoined 
upon them, and comes recommended to us asa duty of moral obli- 
gation, and is enforced by confiderations that are equally binding in 
all ages and nations : and the obfervance of it is powerfully fanction- 
ed by the authority and example of our Divine Matter, the confent 
and practice of his apoftles, and by the continued prattice of the 
Church through all fucceeding generations. 

“ The introduction to the fourth commandment fuppofes that the 
abbath had been enjoined long before: ‘ Remember,’ fays God, ‘ the 
abbath day to keep it holy; imtimating that was not a new com- 
mandment which they had never heard before. And this com- 
mand, it fhould be confidered, is enforced by an argument that may 
be urged with equal propriety upon every man, whether Jew or Gen- 
tile.. And what is worthy of particular notice, it is the only one in 
the decalogue where our Almighty Sovereign condefcends to affign 
the reafon why the law was enatied: by this marked diftinétion in 
its favour a caveat is wifely provided againft the plea of any, that 
they are exempted from it. 

“ It muft appear greatly aftonifhing that the law of the Sebbath 
fhould have been thus folemnly enforced, if, after all, it was intend- 
ed to be fo confined in its mfluence, and of fo temporary a continu- 
ance as fome men feem to think. That a command, efpecially, which 
is diftinguifhed from all the reft in the decalogue as demanding our 
devout remembrance, fhould be the only one defigned to be loft and 
forgotten, is furely, to fay the leaft, ftrange and accountable.” 


In whatever point of view, either of a political and public, 
or of a focial and private nature, this fubject is confidered, its 
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great importanc. will manifeftly appear: -and it mu‘ 
acknowle:!zed, that if this rational and Scriptural account ¢ 
the Chriftian Sabbath were generally received, and the re 
fervices and duties appropriate to it duly obferved an: 
tifed by perfons of every fiation, from the higheft to th 
we thould fee a correfpondent reformation of mann« 
all the ranks and orders of fociety. 

Thefe difcourfes may be fafely recommended t 
perufal of Chriftians of every denomimation, @ 
found equally ufeful and important in prom 
gion and the devotion of the clofet. 








Art. XXII. Ietters on the Elementary Principles of Education. 
By Elizabeth Hamilton, Author of “ The Modern | hilofophers.” 

2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 883. price 15s. G. and J. Robinfon, 1803, 

| URING half a century the fubjeét which has moft fre- 
‘quently arrefied public attention, the fubject which has 
uniformly maintained its importance with authors and readers, 
is Epvucation! The infant mind has been the album on 


which philofophers have infcribed their moral problems, and 


iwoets regiftered their Utopian vifions. Profound politicians 


ive here begun the beautiiul romance of human pertecti- 
jility and mortal beatitude; and here rhapfodical mathemati- 
ans have difcovered the Cabalijtic cipher, fymbolical of the 
ficred numbers of the Millenium. In fhort, the infant mind, 
ich Locke compared to a theet of blank paper, has become 
page of reveries, metaphyfical-and fentimental, glit- 

tht iden characters of hope, and traced by the 
immortal pen of Genius! Of the volumes produced by this 
inexhauitible fpeculation the greater part are already forgot- 
ten: fome there are which fiili retain their rank on the fhelf, 
and their reputation with the beokfeller, and which amufe or 
detight all but thofe who have ‘ Heu miferis !—lott the capa- 
city for relifhing experimental theory. By the hard neeeflity 
ot attaining praciical experience, the fine-fpun hypothefis, 
ich attracts the admiration of a mere detultory reader, often 
sderifion from the care-worn preceptor, unfortunately 

too well aware that the web to beautiful and delicate has not 
enough of tenuity to be adapted to common ule. Thus au- 
thor fuceceds author—iyttem abforbs fyfiem—the play of lite 
goes on—one performer follows another—fcenes, drefies, and 
decorations are perpetually changed—but the world, that 
meafared round of human ewifience, the Rage oa which “ All 
’ have 
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have their entrances and their exits,” remains almoft the fame! 
After this exordium, it may be expeéted that we thould clafs 
Mifs H’s work on Education with other ephemeral Effays 
—for a day or fo the literary appendage of the nurfery— 
but the prefent work, unlike moft that have gone before it, has 
no novel hypothefis to announce—no facred fyftem to fup- 
‘port. To thefe volumes, truth, not fancy, has prefixed the 
trontifpiece, like the leaden cafket chofen by Batlanio, whofe 
plainnefs moves more than eloquence: it contains a treafure 
which the eye of judgment will difcern and appreciate ; folid, 
unfophifiieated fenfe, and a faithful impreflion of the linea- 
ments of nature. It is not, however, from an ignorance of 
philofophy that Mifs Hamilton prefers the humble tafk of 
iuggefting to her readers ufeful hints, to the more dignified 
function of impofing on them a fplendid fyftem ; with all the 
radical principles of human nature, fhe evinees that plenitude 
of intelligence which is only the refult of reflection and 
ftudy ; and fhe applies her knowledge of its moral and phy- 
fical analogies to the ufeful objeét of diminithing the difficul- 
ties, and fructifying the labours of Education. In the confor- 
mation of the mind, which, to a cafual obferver, appears full 
ot anomalies, adefultory chapter of accidents, the experienced 
eye detects a regular feries of correfpondent parts, fubordinate 
aid progreflive, in the moft critically-beautiful order. This 
mechaniim of the mind (to borrow a favourite expreffion) 
exhibits an organization no lefs fymmetrical and harmonious 
than that of the body, whofe vital and fentient powers are 
configurative of thofe perceptive and reflective faculties to 
which they are fubfervieit. “ The lungs,” fays Mifs Hamil- 
ton, “are not more neceffary to the functions of the heart 
than accurate conception to found judgment; the circulation 
ot the blood is not more neceflary to the animal economy than 
memory is to the mental.” Purfuing the analogy, we might 
compare the fpinal chain of vertebra, the links of which con- 
nect the various motions of the corporeal frame, to the ever- 
vibrating chord of mental affociation, from whence arife {ym- 
pathies and antipathies, and all thofe vivid impreflions of pain 
und pleafure, of hope and of fear, which are the nerves of 
tne foul. On this principle of our nature, the Univerfal Law 
of Aflociation, Mits Hamilton feizes with equal judgment and 
iuecets. In her Firft Volume fhe coifidlets bow fi its agency 
may influence the radiant affections of the heart; and labours 
to nprefs on her maternal readers the important truth, that 
tue permanence of the affociation is proportioned to the 
‘weagth of the original impreffion, or to the frequency of its 
epetiuon, yom this truth is deduced another, equally mo- 
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mentous, the neceffity of watching over the aflociations of 
Childhood, and of giving them the direction bett calculated 
to form the character to ufefulnefs and wifdom, to happinefs 
and to virtue. 

As her plan is not addreffed to any privileged caft or order, 
its object is not to make fine ladies or fine gentlemen, but 
to regulate the affections, to fubject the paffions, to cultivate 
the faculties common to the human race. With this view 
Mifs Hamilton examines the following fubjects: Aflociations 
productive of the Paffion of Fear; the Caufes of Antipathies 
and Averfions ; the Nature of Prejudice; the cheerful or 
gloomy Tendency of Religious lmpreflions; the Cultivation 
of Benevolence ; the Means of counteracting the Effects of 
Early Indulgence ; the pernicious Effects of Partiality, and of 
Aflociations producing Contempt for the Female Charaéier ; 
the Importance of Self-Denial; the Ufe to be made of the 
Objects of Senfe; Affociations producing the Love of Wealth; 
Affociations generating the Love of Power; Family Pride; 
and Self Importance. 

In a work where we find fo much to approve, it would be 
difficult to fele& the part to which we had given a decided 
preference. The following Extra¢ts from the chapter on the 
** pernicious Effects of Indulgence, and of the Affociations 
producing a Contempt for the Female Character,” may prove 
more generally acceptable to our readers : 

“ Ofall the prejudices inimical to the eftablifhment of a fenfe of 
juftice, practical and univerfal, I take the early diftin¢tion that is 
made between the fexes, from which boys acquire ideas of an inhe- 
rent fuperiority, grafted on pride, and fupported by felfithnefs, to be 
the moft fatal, and therefore the moft important.”—“ All the pre- 
judices which originate in early affociation, are, for a time, deemed 
incontrovertible truths, difcovered by the light of nature. Thus, 
while the Wett Indian planter judges the jetty fkin of the negroa 
mark of inferiority, infcribed by the hand of the great Creator, to 
point out the immenfity of the diftance between him and his fable 
brethren, the African, feated under the Bentang tree of his native 
village, and liflening to the tale of the ftranger, regards the white 
fkin of the European with difguft and horror, as the fignet of nature, 
ftampt with the chara¢ter of cruelty andcunning. Thus alfo does 
inan, in every nation, and in every fiage of fociety, from the afio- 
ciations of his infancy, attach to the weaknefs arifing fram the more 
delicate ftructure of the female frame,-ideas of contempt and infe- 
riority.” 
pe. With 2 contempt for the female fex, on account of this fancied 
inferiority, has been affociated a contempt for thofe moral qualities 
which are allowed to conftitute the perfection of the female cha- 
racter. Meeknefs, gentlenefs, temperance, and chaftity; that com- 
mand over the paflions which is obtained by frequent felf-denial ; 
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and that willingnefs to facrifice every felfith with, and every felfith 
feeling to the happinefs of others, which is the confequence of fub- 
dued felf will; and the cultivation of the focial and benevolent 
affections, are confidered as feminine virtues, derogatory to the dig- 
nity of the manly character. Nay, further, by this unfortunate afio- 
ciation has religion itfelf come into difgrace: devotional fentiment 
is confidered as a mere adjunct of female virtue, fuitabje to the 
weaknefs of the female mind, and, for that reqfon, difgraceful to the 
fuperior wifdom of man.” 

“ The pride and arrogance which boys acquire from ideas of in- 
herent fuperiority are greatly increafed by the premature diftinction 
which is made between their purfuits and avocations and thofe of 
girls: the trifling accomplithments to which the girls are devoted 
they defpife as irrational; while a confcioufnefs of the fuperior 
dignity of that fpecies of knowledge into which they are early in- 
itiated, augments their fupercilious difdain, and increafes the idea of 
the diftance that is placed between them. By the early affociations 
above defcribed, as inimical to manly virtue, girls learn to place the 
virtues recommended to their practice on an improper bafis, not 
founded on immutable truth, but on worldly notions of prudence 
and propriety—it is in reality, manners not morals which they thus 
acquire; opinion is the idol they are taught to worfhip—opinion is 
their rule of life, their law of virtue, and fafhion their only teft of 
propriety: hence we behold decency outraged in the drefs and be- 
haviour of women, who affume the appellation of virtuous,” 

In the fecond volume Mifs Hamilton purfues her analyfis 
of the intelleétual powers from the firft dawn of perception, 
attention, and conception, to the progrefs of judgment, ima~ 
gination, tafte, abftraction, and reflection. The principle af- 
jumed in this volume is, that to the general not the partial 
cultivation of the faculties we muft look for intellectual 
excellence; and that to inftruct with advantage, we muft not 
anticipate, but obferve, the order prefcribed by nature, With 
this conviction, Miis Hamilton condemns the artificial 
modes of inftruction which have vanity rather than improve- 
ment for their obje&, and which, while they extract the powers 
of the pupil, enfeeble and ‘often exhauft them. 

To every fpecies of fuperficial culture Mifs Hamilton 
declares a decided hoftility, not only as a mental but a moral 
evil: fhe deprecates the fatal effects arifing from a premature 
development of the faculties of imagination, abftraction and 
reflection ; and earnefily recommends to the judicious raew 
to feize every occafion for invigorating in her child, the 
primary powers of perception, attention, and conception, on 
the accuracy of which will eventually depend variety of judg- 
ment, ftrength of imagination, and correéinets of tafte ; the 
following remarks happily illuftrate this fubject ; 
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“ Where there is no accuracy of conception the power of reten- 
tion is of very little ufe. We clearly fee inftances of people who re- 
member things by halves, and in their repetition of the obfervations, 
or of the occurrences that bave been related by others, they go 
on floundering from error to -error; and without any intention 
to deceive, are perpetually guilty of the moft Aagrant mifreprefenta- 
tions; hence arife many, if not all, thofe petty ttrifes, jealoufies,and 
refentments, which are moti inimical to the happinefs of focial 
life.” 

On the importance of acquiring the command of attention, 
we have thefe admirable obfervations : 

“ The perfon who has been fo happy as to have attained the 
power of fubmitting the attention to the control of will, is in pof- 
feffion of an infallible remedy againtt many of the cares, and 
all the niinor miferies of life; he who can turn his attention to the 
griefs, or the joys, of others, will never become the prey of felfith 
jorrow; even in the languor of ficknefs, and under the preffure of 
fevere pain, we have known people who were capable of direéting 
their attention to fubjects remote from felf. This power over the 
attention is particularly difficult of attainment to the naturally 
timid and low fpirited. It is, however, to them peculiarly necefiary, 
and no pains ought to be {pared to put them in poffeffion of it.” 

We tranfcribe, alfo, thefe ufeful hints with regard to the dif- 
ferent means to be produced for implanting habits of atten- 
tion in children, of the lively or melancholy temperament : 

‘“« Very different are the means to be ufed in exciting thefe two, 
oppolite characiers to the efiort of attention, In the languid, we 
muft awaken the dormant fpirit of curiofity ; we mult endeavour to 
animate the fpirits, to enliven the vivacity, and to increafe the flow 
of ideas, by all that is cheerful and exhilarating. To fix the atten- 
tion of the volatile and precipitate; we muft begin at a very early 
period, to demand accuracy in the examination of objects; we 
muft bring the {pirits under the fubjection of authority, by enforcing a 
ready and implicit obedience ; infiead of feeking, as in the other cafe, 
to exhilarate the {pirits by prefenting a variety of cheerful images 
to the mind, we mutt ufe our utmofi endeavour to allay their effer- 
velcences without injuring the temper, or repretling cheerfulnefs and 
vivacity. 

“ The faculty of conception in thefe two eppofite characters, and 
the different methods to be obferved in improving it, may be 
compared to the procefs of cryftallization in fome chemical experi- 
ments; in thefe it fometimes happens, that in one inftance the 
folution muft be ftirred and agitated before a fingle cryftal will 
appear, while in mixtures of an oppofite nature the fermentation 
mutt be made to fubfide ; and all muit be rendered calm, and ftill, 
or the particles will never coalefce.” 

In the letter on Judgment, Mifs Hamilton, in our appreher- 
fion, befiows fomewhat more than the proper meafure of praife 
on the fyftem of iemale education, which prevailed in my 
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and at the clofe of the fixteenth, and the commencement of 
the feventeenth centuries. We are ready to fecond her zeal 
weainft the empirical pretenfions and. delufions which have 
been fan@tioned by modern education. We are willing to 
ifue letters de cachet againtt abridgments and compendiums, 
beauties of hiftory, and all beauties whatever; but while * 
we confign thefe to the dufty baftile of oblivion, we have 
little inclination to recal from the Stygian cell, the tafte- 
lefs tapettry that ftrained the eyes, and exercifed the panes 
of our great great grandmothers; we much doubt whether a 
lady Jane Grey or a lady Anne Aikew is to be formed by 
education. In every age there have exifted minds of fuperior 
enerey, on which the circumftances of an eventful era, would 
ftamp the charaéter of immortality. With all deference to 
thefe illufizious dames we could boafi, from perfonal ex- 
perience, that there are among our fair contemporaries, ladies 
at Jeaft their equals in learning and in genius; their allies in 
virtue, and their rivals in glory. To the following deductions, 
however, we are not difpofed to object : : 

‘A minute inveftigation of the manner in which thefe ladies 
nerformed the relative, and domettic duties of life, would ferve to 
convince us, that it is not by a careful cultivation of all the facul- 
ties, by extenfive knowledge, or claflical learning, that women are 
in danger of being led from the duties of their proper fphere—no 
—it is from the iilly vanity which is a confequence of the partial 
cultivation of the intellectual powers, from falfe affociations which 
annex ideas of importance to what is trifling and infignificant, and 
which connect ideas of glory with the filly admiration of fools 
and coxcombs.” 

Having thus compromifed with Mifs Hamilton, and peace 
io their manes ! our high-ruffed grandmothers, we take leave 
of this valuable work, which we recommend to the mothers of 
our own days in the words of its enlightened author: 

“ Were women fo educated as to qualify them for the perform- 
ance of this momentous duty (education) it would do more 
iowards the progreflive improvement of the human fpecies, than 
all the difcoveries of fcience, and the refearches of philofophy.” 








Ant. XXII. The Lifeof Gkorrrey Cnavucer including Memoirs 
of his near Friend and Kinfman Joun of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancafler ; with Sketches of the Manners, Opintons, Arts, and 
Literature of England, in the 14th Century, By William 
Godwin. (Continued from p. 13.) 


ie the twenty-fourth and the two following chapters of this 
. work, Mr. Godwin treats of Chaucer's tranflation of the 
; Roman 
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Roman de la Rofe, the date of which he upon very probable 
grounds afligns to. the period of peace, which fucceeded the 
treaty of Bretigni in 1360, and which was terminated by the 
renewal of the war with France in 1368. The Roman de iq 
Rofe, Mr. G. informs us “ was the moft eminent pottica! 
compofition exifting in any of the modern languages of 
Europe, previoufly to the Commedia of Dante,” and is efpe- 
cially deferving of commendation as being the firft modem 
poem which exhibits a familiar picture of human life and 
manners. It is a continued allegory defcribing the rife and 
progrefs of the paflion of Love, and was the jaint production 
of two poets of the thirteenth century, William de Lorris and 
John de Meun. After giving a brief analyfis of this poem, 
Mr. G. takes occafion, from the {fatirical reflections of John 
de Meun upon the mendicant friars, to refume the hiftory 
of thoie powerful fupporters of the Romifh hierarchy, giving 
aminute account of the orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic, 
and entering much at large into the difputes which took 

lace in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, between the 
 eaetrsthas and William de St. Amour. And as John de 
Meun has introduced into the poem in queftion certain in- 
fiructions in the arts of female libertinifm, as inculcated by an 
old woman, whom jealoufy had appointed a porter to one of 


the gates of her fortification, which inftructions onpem to have 


been imitated by Regnier, a French poet of the reign of 
Henry IV. he digreffes into a critique upon the fiyle of French 
poetry in the iixteenth century, efpecially dwelling upon the 
comparative excellences of Malherbe and Regnier. From the 
account which he gives of the plan of Regnier’s Macetie, the 
principal ideas of which he conjeétures He, ot been derived 
trom the old woman’s fpeech in the Roman de la Rofe, we 
are flrongly inclined to think, that Regnier was not in this 
refpect indebted to the old French Romance, but to the 
eighth elegy of the firft book of Ovid’s Amatory Poems. 

{f our readers are of opinion, that in thefe inquiries into the 
genius of the French poetry of the fixteenth century, Chaucer 
fvems to be forgotten, he will in vain attempt to regain the 
recollection of hun in the enfuing defcription of the eeurt of 
the Black Prince at Bourdeaux, and in the long narrative of 
that gallant hero’s chivalrous expedition into Spain, for the 
purpote of reftoring Peter the Cruel to the throne from which 
ne had been expelled by his baftard brother Henry of Tran!- 
tamare. At the end of the twenty-feventh chapter, however, 
he is lightly conneéted with thofe great events by the intima- 
tion that, on the 20th of June 1367, he received from the 
crown the grant of a penfion of twenty marks; and — ™ 
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John of Gaunt was at this time engaged in the Spanifh exe 
pedition, it is reafonable to fuppofe that Chaucer was indebted 
not to him, as has been generally imagined, but to his royal 


* after for this fecond initance of public munificence. From 


a confideration of the comparative value of money, Mr. G, 
appreciates the value of this penfion as equivalent to £.240. 
per annum, im the year 1800. 

In the tweuty-eighth chapter we have an account of the, 
cauies of the renewal of hottilities with France, upon which, 
a: tiiey have no very manifeft bearing upon the biography of 
Chaucer, we fhall forbear to dwell, and after obferving that 
the year 1360, is diftinguifhed by the death of Philippa queen 
of Edward ILI. and of Blanche, firft wife of the duke of 
Lancatier, we fhail proceed to fiate that in the twenty-ninth 
chapier, Mr. G. gives a critical analyfis of the Book of the 
Duichefs, in which compofition, Chaucer has recorded the 
forrow felt by his patron, on the lofts of the object of his 
deareft affections. Though Mr. G. evidently regards this 
pocin with a partial eye, yet he duly acknowledges the frigid 
pucrility not only of feveral of its paflages, but allo of yarious 
compartments. of its general plan. As it exhibits Chaucer 
in the character of a lover, Mr. G. is naturally led to inquire 
into the name and rank of his miftrefs; whom he deter 


mines to be Philippe, the daughter of Sir Payne Picard, 


Knight. To this lady, who was one of the maids of honour 
io Queen Philippa, Chaucer was married about the year 
1360. 

In the year 1370, Charles V. king of France, in violation 
of the treaty of Bretigni, fummoned the Black Prince to ap- 
pear before him as his liege lord, to anfwer certain complaints 
alleged to have been preferred againft him by his tubjects; 
and on his refufing to acknowledge the competency of the 
tribunal before which he was cited, the French monarch pro- 
ceeded to declare the province of Aquitaine forfeited to the 
crown. This indignity provoked the hero of Poitiers to roufe 
the laft remains of his ftrength in a campaign, the particulars 
of which are related in the thirtieth chapter of the work at 
prefent under our confideration. It appears by a document 
which is given at large in the Appendix, that at the clote of 
this year Chaucer was fent by the king upon a fpeciai miflion 
to the continent. The object of this mitlion is not meniioned 
in the aforeiaid document, and Mr. G. does not offer any con- 
jecture on the fubject. 

In 1371, the Black Prince was obliged, by the declining 
fate ot his healih, to quit the province of Aquitaine, the 
command of which he delegated to his brother the duke 
of Lancafter, It was towards the clofe of this year as the 
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datter wmrrior aaegar the danghter of Peter the Cruel, who 
upon the murder of her iather, by the ufurper Henry, had 
become uvful hei re{s to the throne of Cattille and Leon. Of 
the impolicy of the confequent allumption of the royal title of 
thofe kingdoms by the Englith prince, Mr. G. {peaks in the 
following.firiking terms: 


e 
le 


“ No proceeding can be lefs judicious, or afford lefs chance of 
ultimately redounding to the glory of him who adopts it, then this 
fort of ipeculative and dialectical claim to the fupreme magiftracy 
of anation. ‘The duke of Lancatter had a practical illuftration of 

his before hiia, in the great meafure of his father’s reign ; and it 
inly conduces by no means. to the credit of his fagacity or of 
the rectitude of his moral feelings, that fo memorable a leffon pro- 
daced fo little impretlion upon him. Government is a topic of 
complicated and delicate texture: no confent, as fome theorifts have 
idly imagined, gives birth to its inftitution ; yet it depends moft in- 
timately upon the temper, the prejudices and the opinions of thofe 
for the benefit of whom it ought to be conducted. The man who 
puts thefe out of the queftion, and confiders with contempt or 
difrefpect, the fentiments of a nation in points in which it is mot 
intimately concerned, makes. a glaring exhibition of his weaknels 
in regard to policy; and, though perhaps not of a depraved heart, 
acts as if he difdained all attention to the interefis, the rights and 
happinefs of mankind. What was the duke of Lancafter to the 
Spanith nation? The majority of them fcarcely knew of his ex- 
ifience ; or, if they did, felt as much inclination to be governed by 
an emiffary from the Grand Lama of Tartary, as by him, This 
generous people, with a prejudice congenial to the human mind, 
preferred Gor their fovereign a baftard and a regicide, born among 
them and defcended from the race of their kings, to the moft gallant 
and blainelefs prince on earth, of whom they had no knowledge, 
an@ who could not enter into. their pecuharities. In this great 
erifis of the lite of John of Gaunt, he evinced the mott effential defi- 
ciencies of character. His contemporaries, it is to be feared, did not 
comment, as it delerved, upon the immorality of his proceeding; 
but they felt moft materially to his difadvantage, the imbecility of 
pretendi ng to a crown which he could have no senionalln hope to 
eequire, and ¢ f regeling his fancy with the gaudy outfide of royalty, 
an a ihe empty naine of a king, which, while it conferred no power, 
t to th e mi: nd of every fober, and judicious obferyver convey an 

idea of ridicule,” 


From this time forth John of Gaunt may difpute- with 
Chaucer the honour of being Mr. G’s hero with much more 
fuce¢ts than that which attende -d the vindication of his claims 
to the throne of Caftille—Lionel, duke of Clarence, the 
tecond fon of Edward ILL. having died in 1368, and the 
Black Prince being incapacitated by ficknefs from aflifting 
jus aged father in the conduct of bufinefs, the management 

of 
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of fiate affairs devolved almoft folely upon the duke of Lan- 
cafter, the fyitem of whofe policy ope G. points out with 
alll perfpicuity, but at confiderable length. In the courte 
of this inquiry he very clearly deduces, trom the period of 
the reign of Henry Ill. the varions firugeles of our anceftors 
againtt the papal ufurpations, ftruggles W hich produced thofe 
monuments of wifdom, the fiatiites of prov ifors and pracmunire, 
He then proceeds to detail the. ecclefiattical . hiftory af the 
reign of Edward III. efpecially. noticing the {pread of the 
principles of Wickliffe, to which he afcribes the facility with 
: hich John of Gaunt fucceeded in his intrigues againft the 
famous William of Wykeham, whom he ehipotfefied of his 
various civil employments, under the fan¢tion of an aé¢t of par- 
liament, which prohibited ecclefiafties from being appointe od 
to the great offices of fiate. The difafirous campaign in 
France in the year 1372, which ended in the lofs of moft of 
the territory which the Englifh held in that country, fur- 
niihes matter for the thirty-fourth chapter. 

During the courfe of his wars with France, Edward IIT, 
purchafed the afliftance of the Genoefe, from whom he ecca- 
iionally hired-fmall fquadrons of fhips of war. This circum- 
fiance, in all probability, led to the propofal of a more 
unreftramed intercourfe between the citizens of the Genoefe 
republic, and the fubjeéts of the king of England. Vor the 
promotion of this oe three commiflioners were appointed 
in the year 1372, to fettle certain commercial arrangements 
between the two countries, of which Chaucer wasone. Mr. G. 
has, we think, proved by a very ingenious train of? reafoning 


er) 
that when in purfuance of this important cominiiiion, Chaucer 
went to Italy, he availed himfeif of that as tu nity to vilit 
Petrarea. For the reafons ‘on which thi iis fact deems to be 
eftablifhed we muft refer to the work itfelf. Though ieithie 
Chaucer nor Petrarca have tranfmitted to potterity any par- 
ticulars of their converiation on this firiking occafion, Mr.G. 
does net feem to be at a lofs; but boldly ‘deferibes the cir- 
cumfiances of their interview with as much minutenefs as if 
he had lain perdu behind the arras, or as if, like fome aerial 
{pirit, he had feated himfelf on the pineal gland of thefe 
wlufirious poets. 


‘ Petrarca,” fays he, “ was at this time nearly feventy years of 
age; and he furvived only by twelve months the vitit of the Englith 
poet. It mutt have been a firiking object to Chaucer, to behold ‘this 
gtey-headed, yet impaflioned, poet, in a period when the gift of 
poetry was fo exceedingly rare; >this correfpondent of popes, of 
tates, and of emperors ; this poet who had been crowned by Paris 
and Rome, and from whofe compofitions Chaucer’s infant lips had 

perhaps 
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pesliaps firft druak in the numéroufhefs of verfe. Petrarea was 
interefting to Chaucer becaufe Chaucer faw in him as it were the 
lineal defcendant of the Ciceros, the Virgils and the Ovids of Italy 
in the days of its claflical greatnefs. Chaucer was interetiing to 
Petrarca for a different reafon. He came from the ultima Thule, 
the penitus toto divijos orbe Britannos; that country which the wan. 
tonnefs of more genial climates among the ancients had reprefente: 
as perpetually enveloped in fogs ahd darknefs. ‘To later times the 
literature and poetical genius of Britain are familiar; no tongue fo 
barbarous, as not to confefs us the equals, while in reality we are 
in intelleétual eminence the mafters, of mankind. But this was a2 
fpectacle altogether unknown in the times of Petrarca. The dif- 
covery he made was fearcely lefs aftonifhing than that of Columbus 
when he reconnoitred the fhores of the Wettern world. He inter- 
ropated his gueft ; he propofed to him his moft trying and difficult 
criterions; he exchanged with him the glances of mind, and the 
flafhes of a poet’s eye. Chaucer had already written his Troilus 
and Creffeide, and many of his moft meritorious productions; he 
was more than forty years of age; we may imagine how he anfwered 
the ordeal of the Italian, and fiood up to bim with the fober and 
manly conicioufnefs of a poet to a poet. Petrarca hefitated, ful- 
pected, and at length became wholly a convert; he embraced the 
wondrous ftranger from a frozen clime, and forefaw, with that fort 
of infpiration which attends the clofing period of departing genius, 
the future glories of a Spenfer, a Shakefpear, and a Milton. 


Paffages fuch as the foregoing expofe the reputation of an 
author to the hazard of no common rifk. Concerning their 
merits there can be no medium in opinion. They will either 
be highly extolled as {pecimens of fine writing, or they will 

-be noted as infiances of that feeble attempt at fublimity, 
which produces nothing but bombatt. 

In the month of April 1374, “ Chaucer had a grant con- 
ferred upon him of a pitcher of wine per diem, to be delivered 
daily in the port of the city of London, by the king’s chief 
butler, during the term of his natural life.” From the exa- 
mination of the moft approvedauthorities, on the fubjeé of the 
meatures of capacity ufed in England at this period, and from 
the confideration of authentic documents concerning the 

rice of wine, nine years pofterior to the date of this grant, 

Ir. G. is of opinion that this pitcher of wine. was equivalent 
to four modern bottles, and that the annual. value of the 
grant is about £.180 of our money. As the wine in quel- 
tion was to be daily ferved out to Chaucer, in the place of his 
refidence, Mr. G. with fufficient plaufibility conjectures that 
it was intended to fupply the daily confumption of his table; 
and from thefe premifes he jufily concludes that our early poet 
was in the habit of living generoufly, and that he ae : 
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facial difpofition. He is alfo of opinion, that to this grant to 
Chaucer we may trace the origin of the allowance of a Butt 
of fack to the poet laureate of the Englifh court. But the 
royal bounty to Chaucer was not limited to the providing 
him with the chief luxury of the table. In about fix weeks 
after the grant of wine abovementioned he was appointed 
to the office of comptroller of the duties of cuftoms in the 
port of London, Though the exact amount of the falary 
annexed to this office is not known, there is no doubt but it 
mutt have been confiderable ; and Chaucer may be regarded 
at this time, as placed in a fituation of opulence to which it 
has been the lot of few poets to attain. It has been afferted, 
that befide the grants above fpecified, Chaucer received from 
Edward If. another annuity of twenty marks per annum. 
But this affertion Mr. G. completely difproves, and in the 
courfe of his inveftigation of this fubject he animadverts with 
confiderable feverity upon the writer of the article Chaucer, in 
the Biographia Britannica, whom he accufes of fupporting 
his erroneous ftatement by a “ literary fabrication,” in re- 
ferring to certain patent rolls which do not exitt. 

In the year 1375, Chaucer again became the object of 
royal munificence, in being appointed guardian to Edmund 
Stapelgate, a minor. 


“ This grant,” fays Mr. G. “ was in perfec conformity to the 
manners of the times. By the feudal inftitutions, the wardthip and 
marriage of a minor, being a tenant iz capite, fell to the crown; 
and it was frequent for the king to bettow them as boons upoa 
{uch of his courtiers as he principally favoured. We may judge 
of the importance of the grant in this inftance, from the circum- 
fiance of Chaucer’s ward having been a co-petitioner with the 
earl Arundel, though an unfuccefsful one, for the honour of officiat- 
ing as butler to the king at the coronation of Richard Il. it alfo 
appears from the fame circumftance, that the minority could not 
have Leen along one, fince we find the ward atting in his own 
behalf on this occafion, in lefs than two years after the date of the 
grant. The heir finally redeemed the rights which jad been con- 
ferred upon Chaucer for the fum of £. 104, equal in money of the 
prefent tunes to £.1,872 fterling.” 


In the enfuing year, the poetical comptroller appears to 
have profited by the vigilant execution of the duties of his 
office, as he then obtained a grant of contraband wool for- 
teited to the crown, to the amount of £.71. 4s. 6d. in pre- 
fent valuation £.1,262. 15. 

_We have thought it expedient to bring into one point of 
view, thefe inftances of the profit which accrued to Chaucer 
from thé favour of Edward UI. not only with a view of thew- 

ing 
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ing how high he ftood in the eftimation of that monarch, 
but aifo becaufe they compofed nearly the whole of the 
authentic particnlars of his iife, from the period of his vifit 
to Italy, to the death of his rove! patron, which his biographer 
has been enabled to colleét. We do not deem the authority 
of Froiffart of itfelf fufficient to authorize a belief that he 
was employed in the very confidential office of negotiator of a 
fecret treaty of marriage propofed between Richard Prince 
of Wales, afterwards Richard H. and a princefs of France, 
No other circumftance in the life of Chaucer during the 
abovernentioned period remains to be noticed, except the 
compofition of “ The Houfe of Fame.” A very lucid 
analyfis of this fplendid poem, conftitutes Mr. G’s thirty. 
ninth chapter. This analyfis is obvioufly not a proper fubjec 
of abridgment. We fkall therefore content ourfelves with 
quoting from it the following appreciation of the poetical 
character of the “ Houfe of Fame.” 

“ Tt feems indeed that it may fafely be pronounced of this poem, 
that ‘it has much in it of Chaucer. ‘Till the original from which he 
borrowed the idea fhall be difcovered, it will be impoffible to deter- 
mine how much of the invention exifted before, and how much was 
the growth of the mind of Chaueer. Perhaps he did in this cafe 
much as Shakefpear has done, when, upon the tragedies of a Lear 
and a King John, vapid and fpiritlefs in the extreme, which he 


found already written, he erected thofe noble flights of genius, 
which render his plays fo called, each in its refpective degree, the 
wonders of the world. The rock of ice upon which the cattle is 
built, the philefophy of found, the two trumpets of olus, the 
whirliig motion of the Houfe of Tydinges, and many other parts 


of the poem, are in the finett fiyle of allegorical delineation. We 
may add, they are precifely in the fiyle of Chaucer. They have 
that frefh and wholefome hue, and that mufcular and elattic cha- 
racter, which are peculiarly the inheritance of great minds. No 
luboratenefs, no artifice, no affectation. It is the fignature of 
Chaucer's imagination, that he dwells in generals, and by a fing'e 
v trait fets fire to his reader's fancy, and conjures up in 

he feeling and ftxte of mind which would have been pro- 

41, had the reader been prefent to the obje¢ts of which his 

hor treats. Spenfer on the other hand, whom among the 
ornaments of eur country, we cannot help always. reeol- 

g as the great counterpart of Chaucer, deals in minute and 
uicrofcopic painting, and fo finifhes his reprefentations, that the 
reader has nothing further to require, at the fame time that he 
rather fees the object, than feels the emotion which the object 
fhould produce. It woyld be a great miftake, to fuppofe that 
there is more of imagination in this, than ia the grander and more 
aigiacious firokes of our elder poet.” r 
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If the materials for the life of Chaucer during the period 
which we have indicated above, be few and fcanty, in the 
general hiftory of England, and in the political tranfactions of 
John of Gaunt, Mr.G. has found brilliant and important 
topics upon which he has deftanted at confiderable length. 
The firft of them is fupplied by the negotiations held at 
Bruges in 1374, and the two following years, for the purpofe 
of limiting the papal power. Among the commiflioners who 
were appointed by Edward III. to meet the reprefentatives 
of the pope on this oceafion was the famous Wickliffe. It 
js with pleafare that we tranfcribe Mr. G’s matterly fketch 
of the character and views of this celebrated reformer. 


« All that he taught was bold, manly, and ftrongly conceived, 
but perfectly fimple. He oppofed the fupremacy of the pope. He 
faw no authority in reafon or in Scripture, by which the referring 
the whole fovereign power over the church of Chrift to one centre 
the bifhop and court of Rome, could be vindicated. He expofed 
in glowing colours the infinite multitude of ufurpations which had 
grown out of this fpurious principle. Penances, pardons, licences 
to infringe a pofitive inftitution, mafies for the dead, and works of 
fupererogation conftituting a bank of merit to be arbitrarily difpofed 
of for the benefit of the living, he held up to that contempt with 
which, employed as they were for occafions to the vilett abufes, 
they have been viewed by all fober men from his time to the pre- 
fent. He faw in them a traffic rendeting the court of Rome the 
moft venal and unprincipled then exifting on the face of the earth, 
and a means of flavery reducing its votaries to a ftate of mind the 
mott feeble, pitiable and abject. He did not fcruple to denominate 
this mighty fabric of fuperftition Antichrift, and to affirm that the , 
pope was that ‘ man of fin,’ of whom St. Paul and St. John 
prophefied in the facred writings. The object toward which his 
detires were directed was to vindicate every Chriftian into ‘ the 
liberty with which Chrift had made us free,’ invigorated by inquiry 
and inftru¢tion, and accuftomed to confult only his own judgment 
and confcience. 

“ The prelacy, fuch as he faw it in his times, was to Wickliffe 
another objec of animofity and invettive. Bifhops during the dark 
ages had been gradually rifing into the condition of temporal 
princes. They grafped the fword with that hand which thould 
have been devoted to the crofier, and frequently exhibited them- 
felves, cafed in fteel, in the midft of the field of war. They formed 
themfelves into a clofe and well-compacted incorporation, a prin- 
cipal objeét of which was to refift the authority of the itate, to hurl 
defiance to legiflatures and kings, and to place the fpiritual power 
fuperior to the refentment and control of the civil. At the fame 
time they were inattentive to the inftruction of the people, «nd too- 
often callous and indifferent to the decorum of their itation. Re- 
collecting the bafe purpofes which it ferved, Wickliffe was an un- 
Telenting enemy to the luxury and oftentation of the heads of the 
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church, The object he had at heart was the eftablifhment of a 
preaching clergy, not the inftruments of a foreign power, not de- 
bauched by opulence and ftate, but who, reviving in their own 
perfons the fimplicity and ingenuoufnefs of the apoftolic times, 
fhould feel no incentive to miflead and trample upon thofe ‘whom 
they were bound to cherith, to inftruct and reform. He inveighed 
againft the exemption of the priefthood from fecular jurifdittion, 
and urged the neceflity of putting them upon a footing with the reft 
of the community. He oppofed the celibacy of the clergy, as 
founded in erroneous views of human nature, and as tending to 
draw them together into a party having no feelings in common with 
their fellow fubjects and fellow citizens. 

“ Wickliffe was neverthelefs a zealous advocate for the doétrines 
of predeftination and grace, and his creed tended to reprefent the 
Creator of the world. as an arbitrary being, capricioufly . deciding 
upon the fates of mankind. In the leader of the honourable band 
of reformers we muft not expect to find a philofopher. If his 
foul had not been infpired with the fervours of zeal and enthufiafm, 
he never could have been the founder of a feét, the members of 
which were indifcriminately taken from every clafs in the com- 
munity. 

“ But without regarding Wickliffe as the object of our unmingled 
admiration, it is eafy to perceive that his views were of the grandeft 
fort, and that he was fubftantially and eminently the benefa¢tor of 
mankind. He aimed at producing a revolution in the morals of 
his country and of Europe. For this purpofe he invited men to 
fhake off the trammels of implicit faith, and to judge for theinfelves. 
He inftructed them to look beyond the outfide of things. He 
taught them that they were to be acquitted or condemned, not by 
the cenfures, the excommunications and abfolutions of another, 
but by their own character and ations. He pointed his fatire 
againft religious arrogance, oftentation and venality. He recom- 
mended fimplicity of judgment, plainnefs in conduét, and purity of 
heart. 

“ His creed was fimilar to that of Calvin, a gloomy dotrine, 
equally condemned by the underftanding, and revolting to the 
heart. But he gave a new impulfe to the human mind. He called 
upon his fellow men to reject a faith which had been entailed upou 
them for ages. He bid them infpect, examine, and inquire. He 
invited them to apply the touchftone of a fevere logic to every 
dodtrine and practice, however fanctioned by length of prefcription, 
which they were required to embrace. He gave them as food for 
their reflections, not a few abftrufe metaphyfical fubtleties, the 
amufement of the idle, but a difcuffion relative to queftions of the 
utmoft moment to their profperity here and their felicity in an 
invifible world, and calculated to aé& upon all the paffions of the 
foul. He broke the chains of fuperftition and pufillanimous terror 
under which Europe had fo long groaned, and bade millions be 
free. 

_ © Wickliffe was too nearly what has fince been underftood by 
-the term, a puritan. He did not fufliciently take into confidera- 
tion 
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tion fome of the fundamental properties of the human mind. He 
did not enough regard man as the creature’ of his fenfes. He was 
too feverely inclined to ftrip religion of its ornaments. Enthufiafm, 
founded upon abftractions alone, is a fhort-lived paffion. It may be 
lively and operative in one generation, but it will fubfide into 
torpor in the next. In the ordinary and tranfient concerns of 
human life, we rarely feel a ftrong and permanent attachment but 
to what we fee. In like manner in religion we can never have a 
fyftem, uniform, genial, and nutritive of the pureft affections and 
habits, without the folemnities of worfhip, the decencies of archi- 
tecture, the friendly alliance of harmonious founds, or the fragrance 
of delicious odours. 

“ Wickliff’s plan of attack upon the eftablifhed church was 
however that which was probably betft calculated for effect in the 
times in which he lived. ‘The ideas of men in thefe times, as of the 
bulk of mankind in all ages, were grofs. If he had endeavoured to 
afcertain the exaét medium between the profufe magnificence of 
the church as then aftablifhed, and the extreme of fevere fimplicity, 
and had recommended that alone, he would not have been un- 
derftood. He would not have afforded tothe minds of his contem- 
poraries any thing fufficiently palpable for their grafp, nor have 
produced that fhock and furprife which are neceflary as the impulfe 
to arevolution. The awful and apoftolic plainneis which he ex- 
hibited was indifpenfable to his fuccefs. 


Such was the man who was patronized by John of Gaunt, 


under whofe protection he difleminated his principles with 
the moft aftonifhing fuccefs. It does not appear, however, 
that the duke of Lancafter endeavoured to profit by the 
popularity which he might eafily have acquired as the head 
of a rapidly-increafing feét. On the contrary, in the laft year 
of the reign of his illuftrious father, he became the fubjeét 
of general odium, which was artfully excited againft Ginn 
by his enemies, under pretence that his boundlets ambition 
meditated no lefs an enterprife than the ufurpation of the 
Englith throne. By this cireumftance William of Wykeham 
was encouraged to enter into an unnatural league againft him 
with the chiefs of the Lollards. The effets of this coalition 
were foon vifible in the violent proceedings of the Good 
Parliament, which, treafonably invading the prerogative of 
the crown, vefted the powers of government in commithoners 
appointed by the Commons, and endeavoured thamefully to 
coutrol the agéd monarch even in the management of his 
moft private affairs. The affliction which Edward experienced 
in confequence of thefe infults was enhanced by the death of 
the Black Prince, which event took place in the year 1376. 
During thefe tranfaGions the duke of Lancafter was oc- 
cupied by bufinefs of the greateft importance in France. But 
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no fooner was he apprifed of the plans of his enemies than he 
hafiened back to England. His prefence reftored vigour to.the 
royal councils. lmmediately after his arrival “ the newly- 
confiituted committee was fuperfeded without ceremony,” and 
John of Gaunt was declared the aflociate of his father in the 
government. The ringleaders of the late feditious proceed- 
ings, efpecially William of Wykeham, were profecuted and 
condemned to different punifhments, none of which however 
were marked by any extraordinary feverity. But though the 
duke of Lancafter had refumed the reins of government, 
he was far from being popular. The reign of Edward III, 
though rendered glorious by victories, had not tended to pro- 
mote the happinefs of his fubjects. The public eye was no 
ionger dazzled by the fplendour of martial glory, and the 
people began to perceive their grievances. Accuftomed to 
refpect the hero of Crefly, they raifed the voice of complaint 
againft his favourite fon, to whofe mifmanagement they al- 
cribed the lofs of the French provinces and the increatfe of 
the public burthens. Hence the populace were eafily incited, 
by the propagation of an abfurd report, that he meditated a 
change in the conftitution of the city of London, to rife in 
tumult and to attack his palace of the Savoy. Having thus 
lived to fee his laurels tarnifhed, and his kingdom the prey 
ot contending factions, Edward III. terminated his long and 
eventful reign on the 21ft of June 1377. 

Immediately after the coronation of Richard II. the duke 
of Lancatfier retired from the adminiftration of public affairs. 
Mr. G. is of opinion that he was induced to take this fiep 
by his defire to obviate the calumnious reports which were 
at this time circulated by his enemies with malicious indufiry, 
and which imputed to him the moft dark and treafonable 
defigns. However generous this conduét might be on the 
part of the duke, we cannot regard it as either politic or truly 
patriotic and loyal. The tender years of his nephew fiood 
m need of a counfellor dignified by his rank and verfed in 
bufinets; and it is probable that the kingdom would have been 
{pared much calamity had John of Gaunt braved the attacks 
of his calumniators, and taken. an active part in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom. However this may be, it appears that 
when he determined to withdraw from power, be did not 
forget the claims of friendthip. -Previoufly to his fefignation § 
of the reins of government he procured a confirmation 0! 
the grant to Chaucer of the office of comptroller of the 
cuftoms. And when on occafion of the renewal of the wat 
with France in 1377, he was fummoned from his privacy 
accept the office of Lieutenant for the king’s French dom 
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nions, he availed himfelf of his intereft at court togprocure 
for the poet a formal continuance of his penfion, and alfo an 
additional annuity of twenty marks per annum, in lieu of the 

had obtained during the former 


grant of wine which he 
reign. 

Mr. G. has exerted great ingenuity in his forty-fecond 
chapter to prove that Chaucer compofed his “ Complaint of 
the Black Knight,” on occafion of the calumnies which were 
heaped upon his benefactor. We profes ourfelves to be con- 
yerts to his opinion, and think there is great force in the 
comparifon which he inftitutes between the paflion of love 
and the fentiment of loyalty, in order to fhew the probability 
of the former being depiéted as an allegorical reprefentation 
of the latter. “ Many an undertaking critic,” as Sterne fays, 
“ would have built two ftories higher upon worfe founda- 
tions.” 

In the forty-third chapter we find an interefting account of 
the caufes which led to the famous infurrection headed by 
Wat Tyler. The proceedings of the infurgents are related 
with great perfpicuity, and Mr. G. has interfperfed in this 
part of his narrative, feveral ftriking and judicious reflections. 
We are furprifed, however, that he has pafled over, almoft 
without notice, the demands which the rebels made on this 
occafion, The confideration of thefe demands affords much 
infight into the miferable ftate of the commonalty of Eng- 
land at this period: and every candid mind mutt acknow- 
ledge, that however irregular and inexcufable the mode of 
their enforcement might be, the major part of them were in 
themi{elves reafonable and jutt. 

By way of reminding his readers of a fact, which in the courfe 
of this work they are too apt to forget, namely, that they are 
peruling a life of Chaucer, Mr. G. informs them at the clofe 
of his narrative of Tyler’s iniurrection, that “ this was the 
fiate of fociety which Chaucer faw, and which could not but 
occafion to him many profound reflections.” As however, 
the poet has not left behind him any record of thefe “ pro- 
found reflections,” Mr. G. has according to his cufiom, fup- 
plied the defeét from the ftores of his own, fertile imagination, 
which reprefents his hero as endued with no common portion 
of political fagacity, enabling him to anticipate events by the 
coultemplation of their caufes; and with that enthufiaftic love 
of liberty which prompted him to with fuccefs to the arms 
of the people, till he beheld them difgracing a glorious caufe 
by deeds of outrage and barbarity. And truly Gf we may be 
allowed to borrow another fentence from the author of Trif- 
tram Shandy,) “ im all fuch cafes a man of invention and 
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parts, may with pleafure fill a couple of pages with fuppc« 
fitions.” 

In the beginning of the year 1382, Richard IT. was married 
to Anne of Bohemia, fifter to Wenceflaus, emperor of Ger- 
many. Mr. G. is inclined to believe that it was at the fug- 
geftion of the young queen, that Chaucer compofed his 
“ Legende of Gode Women.” This poem is certainly a kind 
of recantation of the fatires which Chaucer had publithed 
againft the fair fex in his Troilus and Crefeide, and in his 
tranilation of the Roman de la Rofe; and the following 
couplet, 


** And when this boke is made, yeve it the quene 
On my behalf, at Eltham or at Shene,” 


is a fufficient indication that it was intended to be inferibed 
to Anne of Bohemia: but we apprehend that it will by no 
means warrant Mr. G’s conclufion, that it was written at her 
fuggeftion. The period of its publication is fo uncertain, that 
though Mr. G. in this part of his work, fixes its date foon 
after the time of Richard’s marriage, when he has advanced to 
his fiftieth chapter, he thinks he perceives evidence of its not 
having been written till the year 1389. Mr. G’s critique on 
this poem, which contains much curious matter, is clofed by 
an account of the ftructure of the minor poetry of this period, 
as fubdivided into the Chant-royal——-Balade—Rondeaur— 
Pajiourelle and Virelay. 

On the 8th of May 1382, “ Chaucer received, in addition 
to his office of comptroller of the cuftoms, upon wool and 
fkins introduced into the port of London, a further grant of 
the office of comptroller of fmall cuftoms in the fame port, 
to be difcharged by himfelf or a fufficient deputy of his own 
appointment.” 

After the record of this event he is for a long fpace of 
time eclipfed in Mr. G’s hiftory, by an account of the cha- 
racier and conduét of Richard Il. and his favourites Sir 
Simon Burley, Vere earl of Oxford, and Sir Michael de la 
Pole, by the hifiory of the decifive ftep taken by Wickliffe in 
oppofition to the papal authority, aad to the principal dogma 
of the Romifh church; by the account of the check which 
that bold reformer fuftained in the midft of his career; by 4 
detail of the commotions which took place in France at the 
commencement of the reign of Charles VI.; and by the re- 
markable ftory of the crufade of the Bifhop of Norwich. 

Our limits will not allow us to follow Mr. G. in his dif- 
cuffion of thefe topics; but we cannot refrain from quoting 
from his account of the conduct of Wickliffe, the following 
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reflections, which may be confidered as a kind of amende 
honorable for their author’s bold and vigorous attacks upon 
eftablifhed fyftems in morals.and politics. 


“ In religious innovation, as in almoft all critical poftures of 
human affairs, there is much of good and much of evil. The litera- 
ture and the mind of Europe are, and long will be, deeply indebted 
to Wickliffe, and to John of Gaunt his patron. They were eminent 
inftruments in removing that night and torpor in which we had fo 
long been involved, But there is a ftern and a rugged chara¢ter in 
reformation, particularly religious reformation, which we mufl de- 
plore, while we love the general refult. Hiftory informs us, and we 
might eafily have concluded that it was fo, that Wickliffe and his con- 
federates were copious in their abufe of all preachers who were not of 
their fect: ftyling them falfe brethren, imps of Satan, and warning 
their followers to give no ear to their doctrines. Sarcafm and invec- 
tive, flirring up the angry paflions of mankind, have almoft always 
been the refources of innovators: We read of an inftance in which 
two of the preachers, being at a lofs for wood to boil their provi- 
fions, chanced upon a wooden image of St. Catherine, and chopping 
it in pieces, jocofely remarked that Providence muft have been con- 
cerned in fending them fo feafonable a fupply. They familiarly ftyled 
Our Lady of Walfinghain, (one of the fhrines moft in honour among 
the ancient Englith) the Witch of Walfingham. There is an internal 
evidence in this phrafe, which may well guarantee to us that it was 
not the invention of their calumniators. But the tendency of fuch 
licentious language muft have been to thock the pious and the wor- 
thy, and to overturn the principles of the weak and unftable. With 
the unenlightened and unthinking part of mankind, the whole circle 
of moral principles is bound together. They are faftened upon them 
by education, and confirmed by habit. Things facred in them- 
felves, are not facred in their eyes from an intrinfic claim, but as 
connected with time and place, with outward ceremonies and 
folemn obfervances. It is only a virtue founded in principle, and 
nurtured in the genial foil of a well-ordered mind, that will furvive 
unhurt, when the prejudices upon which it ufed to lean for fupport 
areno more. We may therefore reafonably conclude, that Wickliffe 
and his partifans did much of at leaft temporary mifchief. They 
ditturbed the vifions and poetic forms of morality and religion. 
They otfended the pious; they fapped the virtues of the unfteady ; 
und they introduced a general fpirit of grofsnefs and illiberal 
jarcalim. We ought not to wonder that they had many enemies, 
nor to believe that all who perfecuted them were actuated by a 
defpotic temper or by fordid motives. 


_ We have hitherto beheld Chaucer in the charater of the 
Child of Good Fortune, bafking in the funfhine of royal fa- 
vour, and bleffed with abundance in his worldly circumftances. 
But, like other mortals, he was at length doomed to experi- 
euce the uncertainty of human things. His patron, the duke 
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of Lancafter, had long been the-objeét of hatred and fear to 
the minions of the court. It is probable that, like the great 
Lord Shaftefbury in the reign of Charles IL. this much-injured 
‘prince endeavoured to counteraét the machinations of his 
eneinies by iecuring to himfelf the fupport of a powerful party 
in the city of London. With this view, in the year 1384, he 
countenanced John of Northampton, a popular candidate for 
the Mayoralty of that city, in oppofition to Sir Nicholas 
Brember, who was backed by the influence of the court. In 
this firuggle for power Chaucer enlifted himielf on the fide of 
his patron, and the popular party. The opponents of the 
court appear to have been by no means deficient in a¢tivity ; 
but royal influence finally triumphed. Brember was elected to 
the Mayoralty; and the prevailing faction proceeded to adopt 
very fevere meafures agaluft their antagonitis. Amongft the 
refit, their vengeance was direéted againft Chaucer, who 
thought it prudent to avoid the ftorm by retiring into Hai- 
nauit, whence he proceeded to the province of Zealand. It 
fhould feem, however, that the animofity of his enemies was 
not very inveterate againft him, as, whilft he lived in exile, a 
patent was iffued, permittirg him to execute the office of 
comptroller of the Cuftoms by deputy. But, notwithftanding 
the merciful difpofition of the government of his country, he 
foon found himfelf involved in confiderable embarrafiments. 
The friends to whom he had intrufted the management of his 
atlairs in England proved unfaithful to their truit, and fuffer- 
ed him to encounter the various evils of poverty in a foreign 
land. Stung with vexation, he -refolved to encounter the 
fury of his political enemies rather than endure the diftrefles 
which hé experienced in banifhment. He accordingly ven- 
tured to return home. Of this ftep he had leifure to repent. 
Soon after his arrival in England he was arrefied by an order 
from the court, and committed a clofe prifoner to the Tower. 
During his confinement, which lafted three years, he was de- 
prived of his public offices. and was reduced to the neceflity 
of felling his two penfions for prefent fubfifience. 

The hiftory of Chaucer’s exile and imprifonment is involved 
ina veil of myftery, which it is now perhaps impoilible to 
remove. (1.) itis not alittle firange that he fhould have with- 
drawn from the kingdom, not immediately on the commence- 
ment of profecutions againft the leaders of the popular party, 
but nine months after the arreft, and three months after the 
trial of John of Northampton. (2.) It is very fingular, that 
though the court party were fo lenient to him as to continue 
to him the emoluments of his offices during his refidence 
abroad, they were fo implacable as to arreft him on — 
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rival in England. But (3.) It is ftill more unaccountable that 
he {hould have been deprived of his offices while the reins of 
government were held by Thomas of Woodfiock, the brother 
and zealous friend of John of Gaunt;who, in Oétober 1386, 
ufurped the royal authority, and put to death many of thote 
very courtiers at whofe inftigation, it is fuppofed, that Chaucer 
was imprifoned. 

[It was during his imprifonment that Chaucer wrote his 
“ Tejiament of Love,” in the compofition of which he adopt- 
ed as his model Boethius’s Confolation of Philofophy. The 
“ Tejtament of Love,” though full of mytticifm, affords a 
pretty clear infight into the caufe of Chaucer’s misfortunes: 
but it is juftly obierved by Mr. Godwin, *that the querulouf- 
nets which pervades it is but little calculated to excite com- 
miferation. 

Atter Richard II. had for the {pace of two years and a half 
fuffered himielf to be ftripped of the prerogatives of royalty, 
he at length fummoned tufficient firmneis of mind to affert 
his rights, and difmiffed Thomas of Woodftock and his aflo- 
ciates from their employments. 

“ It was on the third of May,” fays Mr. Godwin, “ that Richard 
Il. defeated the party of his uncle, Thomas of Woodftock ; and on 
the twelfth of July following Chaucer was appointed to the honour- 
able and lucrative office of Clerk of the Works. The nearneis of 
thefe dates naturally leads to the inference that there was fome con- 
nection between the events ; and tends to confirm the conjecture, 
already delivered, that Chaucer owed his liberation to the interpo- 
fition of the queen. Unhappily, however, he did not obtain his 
enlargement unconditionally; and the terms upon which it was 
yielded form the principal blemith in the life of the poet. 

“ The advifers of Richard L. infifted that Chaucer thould not be 
fet at liberty till he had made an ample confeffion of what they cal- 
led his mifdemeanours, and had impeached his former affociates. 
To this propofal he ultimately yielded; and, as he tells us in the 
performance we have been conlidering, offered to prove the truth of 
his information, by entering, according to the modes of the times, 
the litts of combat with the parties accuied; which they, as he adds, 
knowing the veracity of his allegations, declined.” 

The conditions to which Chaucer was obliged to fubmit, in 
order to obtain his liberty, were truly humiliating. Mr. G.’s 
reflections upon this trait in the character of his hero, will, we 
think, approve themfelves to every candid mind. 

“ This, undoubtedly, is the circumfiance in the life of Chaucer 
which conveys the moft unfavourable impréffion of him to modern 
times. He ttands here in the light of a perfon who accepted the 
confidence of a certain party ; who, from the perfuafion that they 
might fafely truft him, was admitted into their fecrets; who partook 
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of their counfels, and thared their attempts; and who afterward 
purchafed his fafety by betraying his affociates. Nothing can juf- 
tify fuch a conduct but the fuppotition that the individual by whom 
it is adopted has been deluded into fome project of an exceeding. 
ly criminal nature; that he is afterward led by his reflections to fee 
it in its true enormity; and that no way remains to prevent the 
perpetration but by a judicial impeachment: fuch a fituation js 
defcribed in the perfon of Jaflier, in Abbé St. Réal’s Narrative of 
the Confpiracy of Venice. In that cafe the treachery employed 
may be admitted to be commendable, and, in fome degree, to atone 
for the weaknefs and guilt incurred by the accufer in the beginning 
of the tranfa¢tion. 

“ But the fituation of Chaucer was by no means of this fort. 
The confederacy into which he had entered was probably a com- 
mendable one ; and the end for which it had been formed had paffed 
by, and the confederacy been diffolved, before Chaucer gave infor- 
mation refpetting his aflociates. 

“ What, then, were the motives of his conduct? He has himfelf 
afficned one—in the indignation which he had conceived againi 
them. Thcy had plotted to fiarve him, had cut off his fupplies, 
and embezzled his income. He, probably, thought that no mea- 
fures were to be kept with perfons who had conducted themfelves 
toward him fobafely. He was impatient of being any longer ac- 
counted their ally. All that was refentful in his nature was ftirred 
up at the thought of the treatment he-had endured; and he felt as 
if it would be an offence againft morality, and human nature, to 
fuffer fuch villany to go unpunifhed. Thete fentiments are, un- 
doubtedly, congenial to the mind of a man deeply injured; and 
eipecially when the injury proceeds from thofe for whom he had 
facrificed much, whom he has liberally affiited in their difficulties, 
and for his connection with whom he is even ftill fuffering calamity 
and difirefs. Such fentiments may extenuate what is offenfive in 
the conduct of Chaucer in this inftance, but cannot juftify it. He 
who purfues retribution for the offences of others, fhould firmly re- 
fufe to obtain it by any facrifice of the dignity and reétitude of his 
own character.” 


Soon afier his liberation Chaucer received, as a token of 
reftoration to the royal favour, an appointment to the office 
of Clerk of the Works, to which was attached a falary equi- 
valent to 657/. of our money. This office he refigned in the 
courfe of the year 1391, probably with a view of retiring from 
the’a¢tive concerns of life. To this date Mr. G. refers his {e- 
cond refidence at Woodttock, where he fuppofes he compoted 
his Treatife on the Aftrolabe, and the Canterbury Tales. As 
the latter are confeffedly the moft exquifitely finifhed of Chav- 
cer’s compofitions, we were moft grievoutly difappointed to 
find fo meagre and jejune an account of them in Mr. G.’s work. 
He informs us, in bis Preface, that he has been “ conftrained 
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to omit the analyfis of thefe Tales, and the endeavour to trace 
their defcent through preceding and contemporary authors.” 
Why this fhould have been the cafe we cannot conceive, un- 
lefs (as from various circumftances of internal evidence we 
fufpect to have been the faét) Mr. G. commenced the print- 
ing before he had finifhed the compofition of his work. Had 
not he fallen into this error, he might have noted many pages 
containing matter little if at all relevant to his main fubject, 
which might have been advantageoufly facrificed, or, at leaft, 
comprefled, in order to make room for an elaborate criticifm 
upon the moft illuftrious production of Chaucer’s genius. 
This procefs would alfo have enabled him to maintain a better 
proportion between the quantity of collateral matter intro- 
duced at the beginning, and at the clofe of thefe volumes. 

In the year 1386 the Duke of Lancafter failed from Eng- 
land, with an army of 20,000 men, to affert his claim to the 
Spanifh monarchy. Though his arms were not crowned with 
fuccefs in this expedition, he found means to induce his com- 
petitor, the fon of Henry of Tranftamare, to compromile their 
mutual pretenfions by efpoufing his only daughter by his Spa- 
nifh confort. He had previouily married his eldeft daughter 
by the princefs Blanche, to the king of Portugal. By. thefe 
{plendid alliances he was well recompenfed for the lois of the 
empty title of King of Caftille, which he now relinquifhed. 
He returned to England in the year 1380, bringing in his 
train forty-feven mules loaded with the treafure which he had 
obtained from the Spanifh monarch as the price of the renun- 
ciation of his claims to the Caftilian throne. In July 1394, 
his Spanifh confort died; and, in January 1396, he publicly 
efpouted Catherine Swinford, with whom he had lived on 
terms of too familiar intimacy for twenty years. Catherine 
was fifter to Chaucer’s wife; and it may eafily be imagined 
that this marriage would ftrengthen the Beer of friendfhip by 
which the prince had been {fo long united to the poet. This 
circuinftance gives probability to the tradition that Chaucer, 
in the latter period of his life, became matter of Donnington 
Cattle, in Berkfhire, and of the furrounding demefne. The 
magnificent {pirit of John of Gaunt would incite him to raite 
the connexions of his new wife from obfcurity ; and if Chau- 
cer did in reality acquire the Lordfhip of Donnington, there 
can be no doubt- that he was indebted for this {plendid gift 
to the kindnefs of his ancient benefactor. Among the records 
of the year 1398 we find a proof of the continuance of his in- 
terefi ut court, im the grant of a tun of wine, to be yearly deli- 
vered to him by the king’s chief butler in the port of London. 

In the year 1398 Henry of Bolingbroke, eldeft fon * the 
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duke of Lancafter, was banifhed the realm for the term of tep 
years, of which four were remitted by the favour of his 
fovereign. The “aged Gaunt” did not long furvive this 
affliction. He died on the 3d day of February in the fol- 
lowing year. The confequent confifcation of the eftates of 
his heir,by Richard IL. and the revolution, by which that ill- 
fated monarch was deprived of his crown and his life, are 
incidents familiar to thofe who have even a flight acquaintance 
with Englifh hiftory. 

It may naturally be fuppofed that Chaucer would not be 
regarded with an unfavourable eye by the new monarch, who 
was in a manner connected with him by the ties of blood, 
We accordingly find that eighteen days after the acceflion of 
Henry IV. the grants which he enjoyed under the former 
reign were renewed, and a further pention of forty marks per 
annum was fettled upon him five days earlier than that date. 
It is, however, remarked by Mr. G. that, unlike his early aflo- 
ciate Gower, he did not hail the rifing fun with the ftrains of 
poetry. With a fingle exception, which comes in a very quel- 
tionable fhape, he abftained from confecrating the effutions 
of his mufe to the praties of the ufurper. He was now, in- 
deed, arrived at a time of life in which man generally finds 
little relifh in the charms of fong, or in the puriuits of ambi- 
tion. He repaired, indeed, to London in the year 1400; but, 
in all probability, not, as has been generally fuppofed, with a 
view of profecuting his intereft at court, but in order to fhelter 
himfelf, in the crowds of the metropolis, from the perils inci- 
dent to an unfetiled ftate of government. He did not long 
furvive his removal from the fhades of Donnington. On the 
25th of October, 1400, he died, at the mature age of feventy- 
two, in a houfe which he had hired, in the preceding year, 
from the abbot of Weftminfier; “the fituation of which is 
faid to have been nearly on the fame fpot where Henry the 
Seventh’s chapel now ftands.” His remains were interred in 
a part of Weitminfier Abbey, which, from that circumftance, 
derived the name of the poet’s corner, a name which it fill 
retains. 

Thus have we prefented our readers with am Abftract of the 
principal topics which occur in Mr. G.’s Life of Chaucer. 
From this abftra¢t they will fee that in thefe volumes he treats 
of fubjects of great curiofity and importance—f{ubjects which 
are highly interetting to the literary and political antiquarian, 
and to the protounder ftudents of Englith hitory. It is with 
pleafure that we fiate our opinion, that in difcharging the 
prime duty of an hiftorian, to the invefiigation of fa¢ts he 
unites the virtues of indufiry, fagacity, and fidelity. ae 
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hiftorical narrative is founded upon the oldeft and moft au- 
theutic authorities, the references to which are laudabl 
minute and frequent. The events which he has recorded he 
has contemplated with an attentive eye: and though we would 
by no means be underftood as fubferibing to all his conclu- 
fions, it cannot be denied that many of his reflections are 
equally juti and profound. He has evidently laboured, and 
with fuccefs, to diveft himfelf of the prejudices of his own 
{yfiem. Hence, whilft in the tone of a reformer he reprobates 
the 3d Edward as the deftroyer of villages, and the plunderer 
of provinces, he duly reverences the valour, the Soe Ie 
and the unfullied honour with which that monarch difcharged 
the duties of chivalry. And though he is, in certain re- 
{pects, a_ fearlefs follower of Hume, he does not join with 
him in his fneers at the early oppugners of the Romith 
church, but fpeaks with refpeét of their labours in the caufe of 
rclivious freedom, and defends their fame from unmerited 
reproach. : 

As aconfiderable drawback upon thefe commendations, we 
mut repeat our obfervation, that Mr. G. has not reftrained 
himfelf within any moderate limits in the introduétion of mat- 
ter very remotely if at all relevant to his fubjeét. The con- 
fequence of this is, that his work is deficient in that juft pro- 
portion of parts which is neceffary to conftitute perfection 
in the productions of art. Hence it refembles thofe ancient 
Englith manfions, the outfide yiew of which prefents us with 
no archite¢tural center, no correfpondence of one wing or 
compartment with another; whilt their interior contains a 
variety of abrupt and ill-contrived paflages, many of which, 
however, terminate in apartments conftructed in exaé fym- 
metry, and decorated with elegant magnificence. 

The general courfe of Mr. G.’s ftyle is clear and fluent ; but 
we have obferved not a few occafions on which, hike Shakef- 
veare, when he labours moft to fhine he is leaft fuccefsful. 

Ve have alfo remarked that, in confequence of his late habits 
of confulting French authors, he now and then deviates into 
the Gallic idiom : v. g. Preface, p. xi. “ I have acknowledged 
the flightnefs of the prefent work in comparifon of the magni- 
tude of its fubjeét.” Again, vol. i. p. 128. “They advanced, 
attended .by a multitude of fergeants, whofe office it was to 
contain the populace in filence and refpecét. To the fame 
caule we afcribe the firiking awkwardnefs of the following 
phrafeology, which occurs p. 176. “ The breach of perfpec- 
tive was fo grofs as for Jofeph to be the largeft figure.” 

We apprehend Mr. G. cannot quote a good authority for 
the ufe of the word perfonation as the fynonym of theatrical 
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fentation, (fee p. 76.); and when he talks of mankind being 
intellectualifed (p. 78.) we are inclined to fay, with Sir Hugh, 
© this is affectatious.” The fame condemnation we mutt pafs 
upon the epithet fweet, as applied to Grecian architeéture, 
: 176; and we regard both the fubftance, and the mode of 

is comparifon, of the fhaft of the later Gothic pillars to bun- 
dies of tobacco-pipes, as a very lame attempt at wit. Nor can 
we tolerate the materialifin of the expreflion, defecate the grof- 
nefs of the mind, or ihe cleannefs and fpringine/s of the mind’s 
mufcular powers ; which notable claufes occur in one fentence, 
p- 199, and the former of which Mr. G. deems fo expreffive 
that he repeats it in p. 364. 

We were furprifed to find Mr. G. fo frequently falling into 
an error in compofition, very common in unpra¢tifed writers, 
in ufing the participle prefent without a correfpondent noun, 
in the fentence of which it conftitutes a principal member. 
We will illuftrate our meaning by an example. In vol. i. 
p- 10, he obferves, “The greater part of the nobility under 
William I, and Henry II, were natives of France ; and mof 
of thofe who were not ftrictiy fo poffeffed eftates in that coun- 
try.” He then proceeds thus: “ Living in intercourfe with 
each other, and with their neighbours on the Continent, and 
defpifing the rudenefs and barbarity of the Saxon race, the 
vernacular language of our ifland funk into neglect and con- 
tempt.” As the latter fentence now ftands, the participles 
living and defpijing, in firi& grammatical confiruction, refer 
to the vernacular language ; whereas they are intended to re- 
fer to nobles, in the preceding fentence. Such errors are fo 
eafily corrected, that it is with no {mall degree of vexation that 
we fee them occur in works, the general merits of which bid 
fair to gain the fuffrages of thofe who are able to appreciate 
the difficulty and value of a fuccefsful application to the ftudy 
of polite literature. 

to each of thefe volumes Mr. G. has fubjoined an Appendix, 
confifting principally of copies of fuch ancient records as he 
had occafion to contult in the courfe of the compofition of his 
work. Two Portraits of Chaucer, and one of John of Gaunt, 
which embellifh this publication, furnifh the occafion, and 
the principal matter, of a Differtation, which Mr.G entitles, 

_ “ Hints for a Catalogue of ancient Paintings in England.” 
In this fubjeé& Mr. G. is evidently a novice ; and his hints de 
not contain any matter of much importance. 
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XXIII. Leétures on the Elements of Chemifiry, delivered in the Uni- 
verjity of Edinburgh, by the late Jofeph Black, M. D. &c. &c. &e. 
Now publifhed from his MS. by John Robifon, LL. D. Profejor 
of Natural Philofophy in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 
4to, pp. 1348. price 3l. 3s. Longman and Rees, London; 
Creech, Edinburgh. 1803. 


"a philofopher whofe Leétures are now, for the firft 
time, laid before the public in an authenticated form, be- 
gan his career at a time when chemiliry fearcely claimed the 
rank of a feience; and it owes its title to this diftin¢tion, in 
no {mall degree, to the brilliant difcoveries of Doctor Black, 
which, unquetiionably, are the groundwork of the reformed 
chemical fyftem. It is a rare, and, perhaps, an unexampled 
inftance ot literary moderation, that difcoveries of fuch im- 
portance, as fairly entitled their author to a place among the 
firfi philofophers of the age, fhould not have been made the 
{ubject of a definite and public claim; and that they fhould 
have been announced to the world in a mode of all others 
the leaft calculated to infure to him the honours that were 
jutily his due, By delivering them only to an audience, who, 
for the moft part, were little qualified to appreciate their value, 
Dr. Black fubjected himfelf to the mifreprefentation which 
mutt always follow the oral communication of an abftrufe doc- 
trine, as well as to the rifk of philofophical piracy ; both of 
which confequences, in effect, enfued. For more than five 
years he has now ceafed to pmomulgate the invaluable body 
of {eientific knowledge which thefe Lectures afford. No au- 
thentic hiftory of his labours, reipecting latent heat, was to be 
found among the records of icience; and at a period more 
remote than the prefent from that of his difcoveries, the fair 
appropriation of them might have become a fubject of contro- 
verfy. It was, therefore, on the part of his furviving friends, 
an act of juftice to his memory to deliver to the public thofe 
proofs and documents which eftablifh Dr. Black’s title to the 
difcovery of latent heat. And the fulfilment of this duty is 
accompanied with that of another—the jutt allotment to our 
own country of difcoveries which have been applied to their 
own purpotes, without proper acknowledgment, by the philo- 
fophers of a neighbouring nation, 

For the delicate and important offices of biographer and 
editor, no one was better qualified than the gentleman to whom 
they have been confided by Dr. Black’s executors. Having 
been the favoured pupil of this philofopher, at the period 
when his firft {peculations commenced on the fubject of latent 
lieat, Mr. Robifon had an opportunity of witnefling the gra- 
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dual development of his opinions. They afterwards became 
colleagues in the Univerfity of Edinburgh; and, for the fue. 
ceeding twenty-five years, were uaited by uninterrupted inti- 
macy and friendfhip. He advifed, however, the choice of 
another contemporary philofopher, as attached to Dr. Black 
by the fame ties; having had fuperior opportunities of know. 
ing the whole train of his thoughts, and profoundly verfed in 
chemical fcience. This was Mr. Watt, of Birmingham; but 
his occupations prevented him from affording more than oc- 
cafional affiftance. The tafk of editing thefe Lectures proved 
to be a very ferious and difficult one ; for no other tranfeript 
of them could be found than loofe and detached notes ; and 
its execution was confequently delayed for feveral years. 

The Prerace confilts, for the moft part, of a biographical 
Sketch of Dr. Black, whofe life, like thofe of moft qther men 
engaged in the cultivation of {cience, was produétive of few 
events that are fuited to awaken or gratify general curiofity, 
Yet his hiftory is extremely interefiing, as it traces the pro- 
grefs of a mind of uncommon fimplicity and power—it brings 
us acquainted with his habits of thought oy 3 arrangement— 


ii diftinguifhes thofe parts of his mtelleétual chara¢ter which 
contributed fo materially to his fuccefs as a philofopher—and 
it holds out the animating profpe¢t, to all who follow the fame 
fober plan of experimental inquiry, of attaining a like pre- 


eminence in fcience. There is no trait of intellectual or moral 
charac¢ter difcovered to us by his biographer, that does not 
produce imprefiions harmonizing entirely with thofe excited 
by his philofophical works. The fame temperate government 
of mind that reftrained him from wild and vifionary theories 
in fcience, rendered him placid and tranquil in dometfiic life. 
In his ordinary affairs and occupations, as in his philofophical 
purfuits, we mark the fame habits of order and nice arrange- 
ment: and the moderation of his worldly views was pertectly 
confiftent with that of his literary ambition. His genius was 
not active, ardent, or enterprifing; but cautious, patient, 
and perfevering, though occafionally indolent in the invetti- 
gation of truth. Indeed much of his fuccefs may be traced to 
a fobriety and complacency of mental temperament, equally 
incontifient with the keennefs of difappointment that is fome- 
times excited when the flattering vifion of a firft and general 
view fails to be realized, as with thofe triumphant feelings on 
the firft dawn of a difcovery, which have occafionally led 
philofophers to be fatisfied with a very incomplete eftablith- 
ment of the truth. He never found it neceffary materially to 
alter, much lefs to retract, his ftatement of facts; and though, 
in the courfe of the continued inveftigation of years, he has 
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improved the fuperftructare, the foundation of his dodirines 
has remained unfhaken. it 

The philofophical habits of Dr. Black appear to have Leen 
formed at an early period of life. : 

‘ Our young philofopher,’ fays his biographer, ‘ had laid down 
a very comprehenfive and ferious plan for the conduét of bis ftudies. 
‘This appears by a number of note-books found among his papers. 
‘There are fome in which he feems to have inferted every thing as 
it took his fancy, in medicine, chemiftry, jurifprudence, or rhatters 
of tafte; and I find others into which-he ha8 transferred the fame 
things, but has diftributed them according to their fcientific connec- 
tions. In fhort, he has kept ajournal and leger of his ftudies, and 
has pofted his books like a merchant. I have looked over thefe 
memorandums with fome care, and have there feen the firft germs of 
thofe difcoveries which have at laft produced fuch a complete revo- 
lution in chemical fcience. What particularly ftruck me was the 
fivadinefs with which he advanced in any path of knowledge;—nulla 
ytrorjim. Things are inferted, for the firft time, from fome prefent 
vupretiion of their fingularity or importance, but without any allu- 
fion to their connections. When a thing of the fame kind is men- 
tioned again, there is generally a reference back to its fellow; and 
thus the moft infulated faéts often acquired a connection which gave 
them {cientific importance,’ ; 

The fruits of this method of ftudy were early apparent ; and 
his inaugural differtation, “ De Acido a cibis orto, et de Mag- 
wefid,’? gave an earneft of his future {plendid difcoveries. 
Mr. Robifon has preferved an anecdote on this fubjeét, which 
affords anthonourable teftimony to the youthful abilities of 
Dr. Black, as well as to the fagacity of the Prefident de Mon- 
telguieu : 

‘ When Dr, Black took his degree in medicine he fent fome co- 
pies of his Effay to his father in Bourdeaux. A copy was given, by the 
old gentleman, to his friend, the Préfident Monteiquieu, who, 
ufter a few days, called on Mr. Black, and faid to him, “ Mr. Black, 
luy very good friend, I rejoice with you; your fon will be the honour 
of your name and of your family.” That fagacious philofopher faw, 
with the firft glance, the door opened to a field of refearch; altogether 


ovel, and of unknown extent.’ 


‘The fir appointment of Dr. Black was to the Profefforfhip 
of Anatomy, and the Leéturethip on Chemifiry, in the Uni- 
verfity of Glafgow, in the year 1756. In the fermer branch 
‘ot medical ftudy he did not confider himfelf fo well quali- 
fied to be ufeful, but determined to do hisutmoft. Soon af- 
ter, however; he made arrangements with the Profeffor of 
Medicine; and, with the concurrence of the Univerfity, the 
Profetfors exchanged their tafks. 
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The.occupation of Dr. Black at this period, in teaching the 
elements of medical and chemical {cience, prevented him 
from immediately engaging, with the ardour that might have 
been expected, in the new and boundlefs field of chemical re- 
fearch, which he himfelf had opened. 


‘ It muft be owned,’ fays his biographer, ‘that Dr. Black was 
too little animated by his own fuccets—too infenftble to the real 
value of literary fame, and to the notice taken by the public of his 
difcoveries, and not fufficiently excited to the vigorous profecutiox 
of them.’ 


It was not till between the years 1759 and 1763 that he 
brought to maturity thofe {fpeculations refpeéting the combi- 
nation of heat or fire with the fubfiance of tangible matter, 
which had long occafionally occupied his thoughts. The 
appearances of nature, by which his theory was firft fuggefted, 
are open to univerfal obfervation ; but they had not been 
rightly interpreted by any philofopher, previoufly to Dr. 
Black. Long before the performance of his moft decifivt 
experiments 

‘ He had full conviction of the truth of the doctrine, by reflecting 
on the obfervations of every day of frottorthaw. Since a fine winter 
day of funthine did not at once clear the hills of fhow, nor a frofty 
night fuddenly cover the ponds with a thick cake of ice, Dr. Black 
was already convinced that much heat was abforbed and fixed in 
the water which flowly trickled from the wreaths of fnow ; and, on 
the other hand, that much heat emerged from it while it was as flow- 
ly changing intoice. Vor, durmg a thew, a thermometer will al- 
ways fink when removed from the air into melting fnow; and, 
during fevere froft, it will rife when plunged into freezing water. 
Therefore, in the firfi cafe, the fnow is receiving heat ; and, in the 
laft, the water is allowing it to emerge again. ‘Thefe were moft w- 
queftionable inferences from obfervations the moft familiar ; and they 
now appear moft obvious and eafy: yet, before Dr. Black, no per- 
fon feems to have made them. Fahrenheit, ‘Boerhaave, Mairan, 
De Luc, and all the inquifitive meteorologifts of the two preceding 
centuries, though incciluntly contemplating and employing the fame 
facts in their diiquifitiéns, never mention having had fuch a thought; 
nor is a trace of it to be feen in the laborious colleétions of that un- 
wearied compiler, Profeflor Muichenbroeck. It is.the undivided 
property of my ingenious and ucute preceptor. — 

‘ There is fuch an analogy between the ceflation of thermome- 
tric expanfion, during the liquefaction of ice, and during the convet- 
fion of water into fteam, that Dr. Black had no fooner explained the 
tirft of thofe anomalies than he felt in his own mind that all his for- 
mer conjectures about a variety of phenomena in the boiling, and 
even in the gentle evaporation of fluids, were well founded; and be 
was perfuaded that in the fame manner as ice in liquefaétion tT 
guires the combination of a great quantity of heat, in order to form 
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water, fo water, in order to its converfion into fteam, alfo requires an- 
other combination with heat, in an unknown proportion, When he 
confidered the flow production of fteam,u.otwithitanding the continued 
heat of glowing fuel in contaét with the vefiel,—the tcalding power 
of fteam,—and the great heat raifed in the refrigeratory of a ftill, 
—he was fo much convinced of the perfect fimilarity of Nature’s 
procedure in both cafes, that he taught this doctrine in his Lectures 
in 1761, before he had made a fingle experiment on the fubje¢t; and 
he explained with great felicity of argument, many phenomena of 
nature which refult from this vaporific combination of heat. This 
mutt not be confidered as unwarrantable or hypothetical. It re- 
fulted from a careful ftudy of thofe facts which the operations of 
nature continually prefented to him. He faw no occafion for more 
experience for eftablifhing the fundamental propofition. I have 
fome notes taken in the clafs of this feflion, by a nobleman eminent 
for his fcience and learning, by which it appears that Dr. Black 
had brought his thoughts on this fubject to full maturity, and that 
nothing was wanting but a fet of plain experiments, to afcertain the 
preci/e quantity of heat which was combined in fteam, in a ftate not 
indicated by a thermometer, and therefore latent, in the fame fenfe 
that the diguefying heat is latent in water”— 

‘ Thus was eitablifhed another law of nature, of moft extenfive 
and important influence in the train of changes that are going on 
around us. Here we obferve another combination of heat or fire, 
the mighty agent by whofe operation all thefe changes are effected. 
Heat, or the caufe of heat, feems now to put on a real form, and is 
no longer liable to be confidered as a mere condition or ftate, into 
which other matter may be brought; as noife or found is known to 
indicate merely a certain undulating or tremulous motion of air, or 
other elaftic matter. But we now fee heat fufceptible of fixation, 
of being accumulated in bodies, and, as it wefe, laid by, till we 
have occafion for it; and we are as certain of getting the ftored- 
up heat out of the fteam or the water, by changing them into water 
or ice, as we are certain of getting out of our drawer the things we 
laid up in them.’ 

In addition to the evidence of thefe fads, Dr. Black, in 
conjunction with Mr. Watt, who was then his pupil, devifed 
and executed the moft fatisfactory experiments in proof of 
the doctrine ; and it remains to this day the eftablifhed creed 
of philofophers throughout Europe. But its utility did not 
terminate in the gratification of curiofity. For Mr. Watt, 
by his judicious application of Dr. Black’s inftruétions, laid 
the foundation of his improvement of the fteam-engine, a 
invention, which, more than any other of the laft century, 
has contributed to raife this country to its prefent height of 
opulence and power. 

_ In the year 1766 Dr. Black obtained the Chemical Chair 
in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, in confequence of the removal 
PQ of 
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of Dr. Cullen to that of Medicine. From this period to that 
of his death, he devoted his whole time and attentign to the 
communications which his pupils had a right to expect from 
him; and in this way no one ever rofe to greater or more 
deferved celebrity. His talents as a Jecturer, are fo faithfully 
delineated by Profeflor Robijon, in the following extracts, 
that all who have heard Dr. Black will admit the fidelity of 
the portrait. , 


* To this refolution Dr. Black rigidly adhered,endeavouring every 
year to make his courfes more plain and familiar, and illuttrating 
them by a greater variety of examples in the way of experiment. 
No mam could perform thefe more neatly and fuccefsfully. They 
were always ingenioufly and judicioufly contrived, clearly eftablith- 
ing the point in view, and never more than fufliced for this purpofe, 
While he fcorned the quackery of a fhow-man, the fimpliity, neat- 
nefs, and elegance, with which they were performed, were truly 
admirable. Indeed, the /implex munditits ftamped every thing that 
he did. I think it was the unperceived operation of this impreflion 
that made Dr. Black’s Lectures fuch a treat to all his fcholars. 
They were not only inftructed, but (they knew not how) delighted; 
and without any effort to pleafe, but folely by the natural emana- 
tion of a gentle and elegant mind, co-operating, indeed, with a 
moft perfpicuous exhibition. of his fentiments, Dr. Black became 
a favourite Lectarer; and many were induced, by the report of his 
ftudents, to attend his courfes, without having any particular reliih 
for chemical knowledge, but merely in order to be pleafed. This, 
however, contributed greatly to the extending the knowledge of 
chemifiry; and it became a tafhionable part of the aceomplifhment 
of a gentleman. — 

_© As to the manner in which Dr. Black acquitted limfelf in his 
public character of a profeffor, | need only fay that none con- 
tributed more largely to eftablith, and fupport, and increafe, the 
high chara¢ier which the Univeriity of Edinburgh has acquired. 
His talent for communicating knowledge was not lefs. eminent 
than for obfervation and inference from what he faw. He foou 
became one of the principa! ornaments of thé Univerfity; and his 
LeGtures were attended by an audience which continued increafing 
from year to year, for more fhan thirty years. It could not le 
otherwife. His perfonal appearance and manner were thofe of a 
gentleman, aud peculiarly pleafing. His voice in lecturing was low, 
but fine; and his articulation fo diftinct, that he was perfeétly well 
heard by an audience confifting of feveral hundreds. His difcourfe 
was fo plain and per{picuous, his illuftration by experiments fo ap- 
pofite, that his fentiments on any fubject never could be miftaken, 
even by the moft illiterate; and his initructions were fo clear oi 
all hypothefis or conjecture, that the hearer’ refted on his conelv- 
fions with a confidence fcarcely exceeded in matters Of his own 
experience.’ 
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The demeanour of Dr. Black in private life was marked 
hy elegance, propriety, and correcinels, He was not merely 
j ‘philofopher, but had the manners of a gentleman, and the 
atlainments of a polite fchelar. He was'a firanger to nong 
of the elegant aecomplifhments of life ; and his talents pecu- 
liarly fitted him for converlation, into which, whether on 
jerious or trivial fubjects, he readily entered. Hence his 
fociety was acceptable to perfons of every defcription. With 
the late Dr. Adam Smith he lived on terms of mutual con- 
fidence and friendfhip. ‘ A certain fimplicity of character, 
with an incorruptible integrity, which was, acutely fenfible to 
the {malleft indelicacy or incorreétnefs, was infiantly feen by 
each of thefe friends in the character of the other, and rivet- 
ted the band of their union, Dr. Smith ufed to fay, that no 
man had lefS nenfenfe in his head than Dr. Black ; and he often 
acknowledged himfelf obliged te him for fetting him right 
in his jadgment of character, confefling that he himfelf was ° 
apt to form his opinion too generally from a fingle feature. 
Indeed were I to fay what intellectual talent Dr. Black pof- 
fviled in the moft uncommon (degree, [ think I fheuld fay that 
ii was his judgment of human charatter, and a talent which 
he had of expreffing his opinion in a fingle fhort phrafe, 
which fixed it in the mind never to be forgotten. Dr. Smith’s 
pictures of men had not always this precife fimilitude, he 
being more apt to decide hatiily of character; and he was 
not unfrequenily miftaken in the judgments he formed on a 
{hort acquaintance.’ The fame prominent feature, ‘ perfect 
finglenefs of heart, void of all guile,’ ‘ attached Dr. Black 
warmly to Mr. David Hume; and the attachment was equally 
mutual and confidential.’ 

‘ Dr. Black’s conftitution was never robuft, and as he 
advanced in years, it became gradually more delicate and frail, 
fo that every cold he caught occationed fome degree of {pit- 
ting of blood. Yet he feemed to have this unfortunate dif- 
potition of body almoft under command, fo that he never 
allowed it to proceed far, or to occafion any diftrefling illnefs. 
And he thus {pun his thread of life to the laft fibre; and even 
this does not feem to have broken, but merely to have ended.’ 
—On the 26th November 1799, and in the feventy-firft year of 
his age, he expired, without any convulfion, fhock, or fiupor, 
to announce or retard the approach of death. Being at table 
with his ufual fare, fome bread, a few prunes, and a meafured 
quantity of milk, diluted with water, and having the cup in 
his hand, when the laft ftroke of his pulfe was to be given, he 
had fet it down on his knees, which were joined together, and 
Kept it fteady with his hand, in the manner of a perfon per- 
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feéily at cafe; and in this attitude expired, without fpilling 
a drop, and without a writhe in his countenance.’ 

Of the plan of Dr. Black’s Lectures, the arrangement which 
he has adopied, and the fitnefs of this work to the purpotes 
of an elementary treatife, we fhall now endeavour to convey 
fome notice to our readers. For to attempt an analyfis of the 
work at large, would be to comprefs into a form, too minute 
for difiinét perception, the widely-extended circle of chemical 
fcience. 

The facility and precifion with which the elements of a 
{cience are iirft acquired, depend, in a great meafure,‘on the 
juft and perfpicuous diftribution of its faéts and doétrines. 
Indeed a we!l!-devifed and luminous ciatfification, the general 
principle of which can be eafily underttood, ferves the ttudent 
as an artificial memory, and enables him to retain, and to 
recal promptly for ufe, any one fa¢t out of the infinite variety 
which the fcience comprehends. Now the improvement of 
chemical arrangements, it appears to us, is eflentially con- 
nected with that of the fcience itfelf. The difcovery of par- 
ticular iruths, and their accurate eftablifhment, is the firft 
ftep in the progrets of chemifiry. From thefe, well afcer- 
tained and atientively compared, general principles or general 
laws are next deduced, which correc: the individual facts, like 
the clafies and orders of naturaiilts, by circumftances of re- 
femblance. There is this difference, however, between the 
claffincations of natural philofophy and thofe of natural 
hiftory, that the characters which ferve as the bafis of thé 
latter are circumftances of outward fimilitude only ; fuch as 
the difpofition of the teeth in animals, or the number of the 
parts of fructification in vegetables. They are therefore per- 
manent, and:quite open to obfervation ; whereas the generic 
characters of natural philofophy are derived from refearches 
into the hidden nature and properties of bodies, and are often 
attained by toilfome invetftigation. The difcovery, alfo, of a 
new property in any fubftance, is often followed by a change 
in its arrangement among natural bodies. Barytes and 
Strontites, for example, which were firft claffled among the 
earths, were with much propriety removed when found to be 
extremcly foluble in water, to a place among the aikalis. The 
hiftory of the fcience prefents abundant inftances of fimulat 
changes. 

Chemical claffifications muft from this caufe be liable to 
frequent fubverfions ; and we can fearcely hope for a faultlels 
or permanent one, till the feience has attained (what is never 
likely to happen) its ftate of ultimate perfeétion. ‘This, 
however, fhould not deter us from availing ourfelves of oe 
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beft arrangement that the fiate of the fcience admits; nor 
hould it induce us to recur to antiquated fyitems, becaufe 
our own, though of late formation, mult undergo a revolution 
in its turn. The fyfiem of the lateft confiruction mutt, gene- 
rally {peaking, be the befi; becaufe it is capable of inchiding 
a variety of tacts, not reducibic to former laws; and becaufe 
it mutt refé on accunmlated and more accurate obfervations. 

it is a ftrong prefumption, therefore, againtt the propriety 
of the arrangement chofen by Dr. Black, that it was adopted 
nearly forty years ago, and has not fince been effentially al- 
tered. Compared with the receut clailifications of chemical 
philofophers, it appears to us to hold the faine value that an 
ancient edifice, accommodated by repeated alternatives to 
modern tafte and modern convenience, bears to one con- 
firucted with the moft improved materials, and on a plan 
perfected by the cautious avoidance of former defects, and by 
the fucceisful imitation of ancient beauties. In the fyftem 
of Dr. Black, though faulty in its general plan, there are, 
however, excellencies to be attained only by the hand of a 
wiafter: and the fundamental truths of chemical fcience in 
particular, are exhibited with a perfpicuity and precifion, which 
induces us to recommend thefe Lectures to all who are 
entering on the fiudy of chemifiry. 

That we may not be taxed with a bafty and general con- 
demnation of Dr. Black’s plan of arrangement, we fthall 
proceed to point out a few, among the numerous inftances 
ihat it contains, of defective clatiification. He divides his 
fubject into two parts—the-firft including the general, and 
the fecond the particular, de¢trines of chemifiry. Under 
the firft divifion are placed 1, The more general phenomena 
of heat. 2, The more general facts refpecting mixture. And 
3, The defcription of a chemical apparatus. To this order 
we have not the {fmalleft objection ; except that the laws of 
cheinical affinity, which are delivered in the fecond divifion, 
would perhaps with propricty have preceded the fubject of 
heat. On this, however, we do not infift, fince it has not yet 
been demonftrated, (though it was the opinion of Dr. Black 
and of his editor, fee p. 514) that heat is fubfervient to the 
laws of affinity, or influenced by them in the phenomena it 
exhibits. 

The fecond divifion treats of the particular doétrines of 
chemiftry under the head of 1ft, Salts; 2dly, Earths; 3dly, 
Inflammable Subftances; 4thly, Metals; 5thly, Waters ; and 
6thly, Animal and Vegetable Subftances. 

_ The principle of this claffification we apprehend to be effen- 
Ually defective ; and that it is very far inferior to the luminous 
e4 and 
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and philofophical order, adopted by fubfequent fyftematical 
writers on chemifiry. Inftead of commencing with fimple 
bodies, and) proceeding gradually to the more complex, it 
fets out at once with the hiftory of fubfiances, which are ex- 
tremely complicated, and the component parts of which muft 
necefiarily be unknown to the ftudent. The moft fimple of 
the Salts (under which term Dr. Black comprehends Alkalis, 
Acids, and their compounds) confiits of at leaft two ingre- 
dients; and it would furely be the moft natural order to fix 
in the mind of the fiudent the characters and properties of 
thefe fimple elements, before he proceeded to the refults of 
their union with each other. The fyfiem of Dr. Black afligns 
no feparate clafs to fimple or undecompounded bodies. Even 
fuch of the gafes as have elementary bafes are introduced 
in connection with compounded fubftances. Thus oxygenous 
gas is aflociated with nitrate of potafh, and azotic gas (as 
diftingvifhed from carbonic acid) with carbonate of magnefia. 
The biftory of nitrous eas and of nitrous oxyd form a part of 
that of mercury. ‘ihis leads to habits of aflociation in the 
mind of the fiudent, which, if he is to benefit by fubfequent 
and more perfect fyitems, muf be entirely unlearned ; and the 
acquirement of a jufter arrangement is rendered more dificult, 
by its coniuijion with that which had previous occupation of 
the mind. oi? 

- To reap the full advantage which thefe Leétures are capable 
of affording, without the inconveniexce to which we have 
alluded, we recommend to the fiudent that he fhould take 
as his manual the Elementary Treatife of M. Lavoifier, or 
any one of the bett recent fyfiems. Let him perufe the 
Lectures of Dr. Black in conne¢iion with, and in the order 
fuggetied by, tie manual he has ielected. For example, 
afier the firft chapter of Lavoifier’s Elements he may read 
with advantage Dr. Black’s Leciures on Heat: and in gene- 
ral he may fupply the deiiciencies of his elementary treatife 
by the full and accurate information to be gathered from the 
work before us. He will thus be fpared afterwards the dii- 
agreeable tafk of changing his whole plan of arrangement; 
and will poffefs all the knowledge to be colleéted from this 
work, in an order much more perfect,*and more likely to be 
permanent, than that in which it is here prefented. 

We have entered thus at length into the character of Dr. 
Black’s claiification ; becaufe in a converfation with Profeflor 
Robifon, the particulars of which’ are recited in a note 
(p. 547% he «itcmpted a formal defence of it, aud endeavouret 
to reconcile it to the juft principles of philofophical arrange- 
ment, We are inclined to fufpeé, that had the Doctor com- 
eich menced 
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menced his office of a teacher of chemiftry, after the eftablith- 
ment of the new chemical doétrines, and with a mind free to 
choote between the old and reformed tyftems, he would have 
adopted the claflifieation founded on the latter in its fulleft 
extent. And we attribute his flownefs to alter the plan of his 
Lectures to a nataral and indeed univerfal reluétance, which 
may be obferved in men at a late period of life, to change 
their whole habits of mental arrangement. His adherence 
toa long efiablifhed order we are, therefore, far from imput- 
ing to hun as a fault. On the contrary we admire and com- 
mend that truly philofophical candour which led him, when 
advanced in years, to relinquifh the favourite doétrines of his 
youth, and accommodate his opinions to thofe of men, who 
were indebted to him for the ground-work of their theories, 
ond vet failed to make a fair acknowledgment of the obliga- 
Lic ne 

Dr Biack’s manner of lecturing was fimple, perfpicuous, 
and elegant—peculiarly fuited to the eonveyance of elemen- 
tury knowledge. A fair fpecimen of it may be found in the 
following extratts : 

“ The laft of the three propofitions which I faid may be deduced 
irom the experiments on the communication of heat is, that 

“ The celerity with which heat is communicated from hotter 
bodies to colder ones, when a!l other conditions are equal, is pro- 
portionable to the extent of contact, and clofenefs of communi- 
cation, between the bodies. - 

“ Every perfon is prepared to admit this general rule by com- 
mon experience. We all underftand that, if we had two balls, and 
two cubes of gold, and one of each was made very hot in an oven, 
and then laid upon the other, the heat would be communicated 
much fafter from the hot cube to the cold one, than from the hot 
ball to the cold oue, which is touched by it in one point only. 

“ Of the general fact expreffed by this propofition we have ex- 
amples in the experiments that have been made on the heating 
wnd cooling of mufies of the fame matter, byt of different forms, 
und different fizes, expofed at the fame time to be heated by a con- 
ftant and equal heating caufe, or to be cooled by a ftream of cold air. 
It being at the furface that the body has conta¢t and communication, 
either with the cold air or with the heating caufe, the extent of con- 
tact and communication of parts is, in this cafe; the whole furface. 
Accordingly, thofe forms which contain the fame quantity of matter 
under the greater furface, are the more quickly heated or cooled in 
Proportion to the extent of that furface; an ounce of gold in the 
form of a cube, is heated and cooled fooner than the fame quantity 
in the form of a ball; and if it be beaten into the forin of a thin 
plate, it is heated and cooled incomparably fooner, in proportion 
- the furface is then the more extended ; and, for the fame reafon, 
“nen the maties we compare have the fame form, and differ only 

in 
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in their fize, the fmaller are heated or cooled fafter than the larger, 
or in the thorter time, in the direct proportion of their dimentfions, [f 
we have, for example, two cubes of gold, in one of which the diame- 
ter is only the half of that of the other, and both of them are 
plunged into boiling water to be heated; or after they are heated, 
to be expofed to a ftream of cold air to cool, the fmaller will be 
heated or cooled in half the time that is required by the other; 
for, in the fmaller body the furface bears twice the proportion to 
the quantity of matter, and confequently to the quantity of heat 
which is to be either communicated or taken away, that it does in 
the larger, the quantity of matter being as the cube, and the fur- 
face only as the iquare of the diameter. And, accordingly, fome 
experiments made by Sir Ifaac Newton, and by Dr. Martin, agree 
futiiciently with this general rule, which applies equally to all 
mafies of unequal fize, but of the fame matter, and having the 
fame form, whatever that be. 

‘ This enables us to underftand how it happens, that in thofe 
arts in which much heat and fue! are employed, as in the extra¢tion 
of metals from their ores, founderies, diitilleries, and the like, 
experience has fhewn, that the larger they make their furnaces and 
ftills, and other fuch utenfils, they do their work with fo much the 
lefs fuel; for, in the larger furnaces and itills, and other fuch utenfils, 
the extent of furface, communicating with the air, bears a fmaller 
proportion to the contents of the furnace or ftill, and to the Gusntit} v 
of fuel employed, or of heat produced, than in fmaller utentils of 
the fame nature; and the wafte of heat is therefore lefs. 

“ We can alfo explain, by the fame general principle, the flow- 
nefs with which heat is communicated from one part to another 
of thole bodies, or afiemblages of bodies, which are uncommonly 
rare or fpongy, through which it pafies much more flowly than 
through the deafe and heavy. A thick rod of iron, for example, 
or copper, 1f one end of it be put into the fire, and made red hot, 
tran{mits the heat fo quickly, and in fuch quantity, to the other end, 
that it cannot be touched without burning the hand; while a ftick 
of wood of the fame fize can eafily be held by the one end, while 
the other is burning. <A piece of cork tranfmits heat through it 
ftill more flowly than the wood, or is a worfe conductor of heat; 
and a mafs of wool, or feathers, or furs, excel even the cork in 
the flowne{s with which heat is conducted through them, Such 
materia!s compofe a mafs fo fpongy and rare, and between the parts 
of which there is fo little clofenefs of contaét, that the heat is 
communicated with difficulty through them; and, although the in- 
terftices or pores of fuch bodies are ‘filled with air, this being a fluid 
exceflively rare, and which, in this cafe, is kept entangled, and is in 
a ftagnating ftate, it gives little afliftance in the tranfmiflion of heat. 
Thefe are the reafons w hy fuch materials are fo effectual in keeping 
our bodies warm in very cold weather. In very cold countries, the 
nee are not only wrapped in a thick clothing of furs by 

day, but cover themfelves with feather-beds by night. Frequent 
experience of the effect of thefe materials difpofes us to sp 2 
them 
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them as warm, or as having the power of adding heat to the bodies 
wrapped in them; but this a miftake, they only preferve the heat 
of fuch bodies from being diffipated fo feft as it would otherwite be; 
and. by the iame quality, they may be and are emj loyed to keep 
things cool in fome cafes. If, for example, we with to prelerve a 
lump of ice from melting faft in a warm room, we cannot do better 
than to wrap it in plenty of flannel, or furs, or the like materials, 
which produce the defired effect, by retarding the communication 
of heat to the ice from the air, and other bodies contained in the 
room. 

« Thefe coverings, therefore, of wool, furs, feathers, and fuch like 
materials, keep us warm, not by adding heat to our bodies, but by 
preferving our natural heat from being diflipated too faft. 

“ In the ame manner does inow preferve the ground from being 
deep frozen, and the vegetables from being defiroyed, in the very 
cold countries. Nothing can be imagined more fpongy, foft, and 
downy, than frow that has not been comprefied; nothing is more 
fit to ierve this purpofe. ‘The fhowers of it that fall in this climate, 
may be confidered as accidental, and of little importance ; the mode- 
rate temperature of our winters rarely requires fuch a prefervative. 
But in thofe parts of the world that are expofed to violent cold, 
it is ~ell known to fall regularly in the beginning of winter, until it 
cover the ground to the depth of feveral feet, and, where the cold 
is exccilive, to that of feveral yards, and even of fathoms. Thus 
nature, which has clothed the animals of thofe regions with the 
neoek and warmefi furs, throws over the ground this thick and 
d. “ny covering, which has a wonderful effect in preferving its heat. 
It cannoi, it is true, preferve it at a higher degree than the freez- 
ing point; for unlefs the furface be cooled to this degree, the {now 
cannot be on it. But this degree is a great degree of heat, when 
compared with the terrible and deac!v cold which is common during 
the winter in the air of thofe climates. In countries expofed to 
fevere winters the thermometer commonly falls to the beginning of 
Fahrenheit’s feale, or 32 of his degrees below froft; a degree of 
cold which is juft zs much colder than fimple froft, as iroft is colder 
than the warmth of our fummer weather. And, in the countries 
the moft remarkable for fevere winters, a cold has often been ob- 
ferved, which was more than twice as far belaw froft. In Siberia, 
at Krafnojark, eaft of, Siberia, and in fome of our iettlements in 
Hudfon’s Bay, the thermometer has often fallen to 35 and 45 de- 
grees below O of Fahrenheit: a degree of cold in which quickfilver 
vas congealed by fimply expofing it to the cold air. 

“ In fuch dreadful colds, a great depth of fnow lying on the 
ground has much effect in preferving the vegetables.” — 

_ “ Itis this great quantity of heat contained in fteam that makes 
it fo powerful and effeétual in the bufinefs of cookery. ‘The know- 
ledge now acquired of the latent heat of fteam, has, of late years, 
been applied by ingenious artifts to this purpofe, with very great 
eed; giving to all the operations of the kitchen, where boiling or 

fiewing 
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fiewing is concerned, a neatnefs and eafinefs of management that is 
very remarkable; and this is attended by a great faving of fuel, 
Whoever attends to the manner in which heat is applied, in our 
kitchens, to all cooking veffels, will be convinced that not lefs than 
three-fourths of our fuel is wafted, in the production of a heat 
which is extremely troublefome to the cook, and, after all, goes 
up the chimney, without doing any fervice. A great furface of 
fuel, in a ttate of incandefcence, heats a great quantity of air, both 
by radiation and by material communication. We fet a boiler on 
this open fire, in the midft of a copious ftream of heated air, which 
is inceflantly rufhing up the chimney. Only a very fmall quantity 
of this comes in contac with our boiler. The bottom of it is; 
indeed, heated by the fuel alfo on which it refts; but the greatet 
part of all the heat produced is running to wafte. If, inftead of 
ictting the veilel on the open fire, we fet it on a well-conftructed 
furnace, where the heated air fhall all be forced to come in con- 
tract with its bottom and fides, we are certain’ that more than 
nine-tenths of the fuel may be employed in communicating heat to 
water boiling in the veffel, the remaining tenth being expended iy 
mnaintainiug the heat of the furnace, or efcaping with the air by the 
flue. By this operation the water is converted into elaftic vapour, 
turnithed with its latent heat, which is ready to emerge and affect 
anv body that is colder than 212° It would, therefore, very 
quickly heat the water in another fimilar vefiel up to the fame 
temperature, and would keep it in that ftate, although it cannot 
caufe it to boil. And it will do this in a manner far fuperior to the 
hot air of a fire; this lait acts only by the film, which is in 
j and the hot air which is half an 
But if 
e fieam from onr boiler be admitted jnto a box, already heated 
to 212°, and containing a picce of meat, ora veffel which contains 
any thing to be drefled by a boiling heat, not a particle of vapour 
will pafs by it, but will all come and depofit on it the whole of 
its latent heat. And this will continue without interruption, till 
» velicl, with its contents, have attained the temperature 212°. 
n, and not fill then, will the fteam fill the box, and blow 
rough any hole made in its top or fides. This hole may com- 
nunicate with another box, The fteam, having nothing left it to do 
1 the firit, will go into the fecond, where it will be equally effec- 
Steam is the moft faithful carrier of heat that can be con- 
eived, and will depofit it only on fuch bodies as are colder than 
Oling water, 
“ In conttruéting an apparatus for this purpofe, the moft advifa- 
ble method feems to be, to convey the vapour from the boiler 
into a long wooden box, divided by partitions into portions fit for 
holding the different veifels of cookery, and always to employ thofe 
which are neareft to the boiler. If any thing be drefling in 2 
remote divifion, and we put a cold.veffel into an intermediate one, 
the operation in all the divifions beyond it will be fufpended till 
the new vefiel be boiling hot; and the others-will now be cooling, 
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and we muft expend fteam in order to reftore their proper heat. 
Wooden boxes are recommended becaufe they will waite lefs heat 
by communication to the air; but they mutt be lined with thin 
metal, otherwife they will foon be detiroyed by the fteam. 

the Notes of Profeffor Robifon form no unimportant 
part of this valuable work, They fupply in many, though by 
ny means in all, inftances, the deficiencies of chemical in- 
formation that occur in the text. They fueceisfully defend 
the claims of Dr. Black to the difcovery of latent heat againft 
the rival demands of iubfequent writers; and trace, with the 
molt convincing evidence to the lectures of this philofopher, 
the aflutned difcoveries of certain of our contemporaries. In 
particular we think that M. De Luc is called upon, by a re- 
gard to his character as a man of honour, as well as to his repu- 
tation in fcience, to exculpate himielf from the heavy charges 
advanced againtt him by Profeifor Robifon. The note which 
contains thete charges we particularly recommend to attentive 
perefal; as it unfolds the firft hints that fuggefted to the 
penetrating genius of Dr. Black what was afterwards matured 
inion regular and confiftent doétrine. Indeed all the notes 
iluitrating the difcoveries of this philofopher, or relating to 
ihe-general doctrines of chemical {cience, evidently tlow from 
an acute and philofophic mind. ‘It is only on fubjects ot 
technical chemitiry, or on thofe parts of the fcience lefs 
connected with general principles, that the annotator has 
failed to afford us fatisfaction. Thus, in Note 29, vol. ii. 
no notice is taken of the experiments of Darracq, demon- 
ftrating the identity of the acetous and acetic acids; nor 
of Badollier’s cheap and eligible mode of extracting the latter, 
trom acetite of lead by fulphate of copper. 

Notwithftanding the valuable body of information refpect- 
ing heat, which thefe volumes afford, we are of opinion that 
a work is ftill wanting, for which, perhaps, no man in Europe 
is better qualified than the Editor of thefe Lectures. We 
mean « complete hiftory and arrangement of all the knowledge 
that at prefent exifts on the fubject of heat, which is feattered 
through the works of Black, Wilcke, Lambert, Scheele, 
Bergman, De Luc, Lavoifier, Seguin, Crawford, Piétet, Rum- 
ford, Herfchell, and many others. Such awork is far above 
the abilities of an ordinary compiler, and can be confided only 
to a philofopher of enlarged and comprehenfive mind. it 
may be added that the Profeffor has it in his power to gain 
ready accefs to the papers of Dr. Black’s contemporaries, Dr. 
Irvine, and Mr. Watt; and that having himfelf advanced no 
title to the difcovery of latent heat, he may be expected to 
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adjuft the claims of philofophers to the fundamental truths 
of the do¢irine with impartial juttice. 

We cannot approve Mr. Robifon’s omiffion of the Lec- 
tures on Animal and Vegetable Subttances, which we remem. 
ber to have heard from the venerable Proteffor with much plea- 
{ure and improvement. Since the firlt publication of thefe 
volumes an important defeét has been removed by the infer- 
tion of an Index, but we have ftill to lament the want of a 
‘Table of Contents, which would have been highly ufeful, as 
affording a fynoptical view of the arrangement adopted by 
Dr. Black of the objeéts of Chemical Science. ; 








Art. XXIV. The Anatomy of the Human Body, Vol. ITT. contain- 
ing the Nervous Syjfiem, with Plates. Part I. The Anatomy of the 
Brain, and Defcription and Courfe of the Nerves. Part II. The 
Anatomy of the Eye and Ear ; Of the Nofe, and Organ of Smel- 
ling; Of the Mouth, and Organ of Tajfte ; Of the Skin and Senje 
of Touch. - By Charles Bell, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh. Royal Octavo, pp. 494. 158, Cadell 
and Davies; and Longman and Rees, London. 1803. 


r I ‘HE prefent work is intended as a continuation of the 
«ec 


Anatomy of the Human Body,” by the author’s bro- 
ther, Mr. John Bell, of which two volumes relating to the firuc- 
ture and ules of the bones, mufcles, joints, and eirculating 
fyftem, were publifhed before the time to which our retrofpect 
of domediiic literature was meant toextend. We can therefore 
recommend them only in general terms to our readers, as 
forming a very valuable addition to the lift of introductory 
works, and a$ containing a variety of ingenious and original 
remarks and jilufirations which may be perufed with fatisfaction 
and improvement by thofe who have devoted much of their 
time and attention to anatomical puriuits. Without entering 
on aminute comparifon of thefe performances, we may be 

ermitted to {tate our conviction, that the continuation by 
Mr. Charles Bell, will not be found unequal to the volumes 
which preceded it; that, without any oftentatious difplay of 
erudition, he profeties a competent knowledge of the literature 
of his profeflion; that his arrangement is, judicious, his ftyle 
eafy, and peripicuous; and that he has been able to introduce 
into the prefent volumes a confiderable portion of original 
qhatter. A work of this kind is ill adapted to a regular ana- 
lyfis, We fhall therefore confine ourfelves to a few extracts, 
premiling, 
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premifing, however, in juftice to Mr. B. and our readers, that 
our {elections bear but a {mall proportion in point of value to 
ie ample fund of information which the work contains. 

From the abfenee of veffels in the tela arachnoides, Mr. B. 
explains why collections of water are rarely found between 
that membrane and the dura mater; and reinarks, that when 
fluids are effufed by difeafed action of the pia mater on the 
{urtace of the brain, they are generally confined between the 
convolutions 6f the brain, in facs formed by the arachnoid 
coat. The arachnoid coat is raifed by increafed action of the 
vellels of the pia mater, in the fame manner as the cuticle is 
raifed into blifiers by the inflammatory aétion of the veffels 
of the cutis. No other membranes in the body experience a 
finilar change by diieafe. 

\ir. B. conceives that the appearance of an intermediate 
{ubltance in the brain may be merely an optical deception, 
the effect of light on the abrupt union of the cortical and 
medullary fubtiances. The portio nigra feems to have 
efeaped his recollection when he was engaged in the difcuf- 
fion of this part of his fubject. 

The glands of Pacchioni (of which a natural reprefentation 
is given in plate IL, page 45, contrafted with a copy of Pac- 
chioni's original engravings) are fuppofed to act like valves 
placed on the mouths of the veins, with a defign to counteract 
any tendency of the contents of the finus to a retrograde 
courfe. Mr. B. regrets that the examination of thefe bodies 
has been two frequently neglected in morbid diflections. He 
is unwilling to admit that the finufes ever fuffer from diften- 
fion; and thinks it more probable that in the inftances which 
{eem to countenance that notion, the enlargement was natural 
and congenital, more efpecially fince the finufes, like every 
other part of the venous fyftem, are very apt to be irregular. 
His ideas concerning the office of the finufes may be colle¢ted 
from the following quotation : 


“ The more general idea conceived of the ufe of the finufes is 
nearer the truth; viz. to prevent the fudden and violent action of 
the mufcles of refpiration, or of the mufcles of the head and neck, 
trom repelling the blood into the vena cava, or internal jugular 
vans; and confequently preventing the impulfe from being com- 
uunicated to the blood in the fmall and tender veins of the brain, 
which might endanger a rupture of them *, yet this is not exaétly 
the manner in which the finufes preferve the leffer veins; they do 
not lufiocate nor take off the force of the impulfe from the regurgi+ 
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* Monro, Nervous Syftem, p. 4. 
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tating blood, fo much gs they would do if they were like the trunks 
of veins in other parts ; becau fe, being incapable of dittenfion, they 
throw the undulation of the blood, when it is thus checked in its 
emit, backwards upon the extremities of the veins. But then the 

effect is, that no particular vein or trunk receives the thock ; all 
fue r in a lefier degree, and equally, which is their fafety. All the 

veins in the bate of the brain, whic th would be liable to rupture, or 
diftention, from receiving, in their fudden turns, the fhock of the 
blood, checke d by the mufcles of refpiration, or otherwife, are pre- 
ferved by being inclofed in finufes, and covered by the firong 
lamell of the dura mater. ‘The leffer veffels again are removed 
from the fhock: its force is fpent, becaufe it has fpread am ng 
many branches; and it has become a general impulfe upon the 
brain, which the brain refilis, becaufe it is incompretlible. 

If Mr. B. has not been more fuccefsful than many who 
have preceded him, in detecting the final caufe of the forma- 
tion of the ventricles, few of our readers we apprehend will 
difpute the ingenuity of his conjectures; or deny that, in a 
difeafed fiate of the brain, the ventricles poilets the property 
which is here afcribed to them. 
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“ T conceive the ventricles to be a provifion for allowing thofe 
changes to take place, which neceffarily, from time to time, arife, 
or are occafioned, by difeafe in the fubfiance of the brain itfelf: 
they prevent-an inftantaneous bad effect. When fluids dittend the 
ventricles, it {ometimes occurs to us that the fluid, fecreted and 
accumulated, muft have comprefied the fubftance of the braia, 
and caufed its abforption ; but I conceive that frequently the caule 
is reverfed; the abforption of the mafs of the brain being the 
difeafe or its confequence, and the fluid being poured out in 
the ventricles to fupply this deficiency: I alfo conceive that the 
collected fluid being ia the central parts, is a particular provifivu 
by which the whole mafs of the brain is kept uniformly diftended; 
whereas, if the furface had been equally, or more difpofed to. fuck 
fecretion of fluid, the internal ‘parts would have fallen flaccid, and 
been comprefied rather than fup ported. 

“ There cannot be a more erroneous notion than that in Hydro- 
cephalus the compretflion produced by the fecreted fluid occ afions 
the watting of the biain. ‘In that difeafe the fubftance of the brain 
is not firm and com prefied fo as to prevent the veins from being 
completely tilled; but, even in a very early ftage, the mafs of the 
brain is foft and fluid; the veins peculiar ly difte ended or enlarged; 
and from ihe firlt or inflammatory ftage of the acute by -drocepbalus. g 
or the permanent ftate of the chronic, the difeafe is not a droply 
of the ventricles, but a univerfal affeciion of the braim, The effec: 
of the diteafe is, that there is a change iu the relative powers which 
incefiantly fecrete and abforb the brain itfelf, as every other part 
of the body is fecreted and abforbed. And in-confequence of this 
there is a diminution of the folids of the brain, and an accuraula- 
tion of the fluids to fupply their lofs.” in 
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In regard to the infundibulum, we think that Mr. B. has. 
correctly defcribed the ufual conftitution of that particle of» 
the brain, when he fays that its cavity is obliterated before 
it terminates in the pituitary gland. We entertain fome 
doubt how far Profeflor Murray’s experiments, which tend to 
eftablifh a contrary opinion, can be regarded as decifive : but 
they appear to us lets objectionable than thofe brought for- 
-ward by Dr. Monro, Tarin and Haller are, we believe im- 
properly, reprefented as defenders of the permeability of the- 
infundibulum, 

Concerning the alleged decuffation of the optic nerves,’ 
we regret that the author has confined himfelf to a mere 
fiatement of opinions; and with that he had given a place to 
afew at leaft of the interefting’ facts obferved by Dr. Som- 
jering, and related by one of his pupils*. 

The fecond part of this work is devoted to the organs of 
fenfe: two of which, the eye and the ear, are treated at con- 
fiderable length, The ftruéture and ufes of thefe “beautiful 
but intricate organs are unfolded with great perfpicuity; and 
many interefting obfervations are fubjoined concerning the 
difeafes to which they are liable, and the means that have 
been propofed for their removal, After a few introductory 
remarks on the fenfes in general, the author proceeds to con- 
fider the elementary principles of optics, and the general ftruc- 
ture of the eye. In chapter ii. it is obferved that when the pia 
mater, after it has pierced the fclerotic coat, is faid to expand 
upon its inner furface, to extend even to, the cornea,and to form 
one of its intimate lamine ; this can only be underftood of 
that part of the pia mater which invefts the optic nerve : or, 
more ftriétly fpeaking, of that membrane which bears the 
fame relation to the nerye which the arachnoid coat does te 
ihe brain; for the membrane that finks into intimate union 
with the nerve, accompanies it-even in forming the retina. 
This explanation was rendered neceflary by a paflage liable 
io be mifconceived in the excellent work of Zinn, 

Mr. B. is unwilling to regard the pellicle, that feparates by 
maceration from the furface of the cornea, as a production of 
the tunica conjunétiva. Some of the facts, however, which 
he mentions, feem to countenance that opinion; and in a 
lubfequent part of his work he feems to have overlooked the 
principal objeétion on which he lays fo much ftrefs in the pre- 
fent inftance. The following faét is curious ; but we are in- 
clined to adopt the author’s hint at the conclufion of the 


paragraph, rather than confider it as a proof of the vafcularity 
of the cornea. 





* 8. T. Sémmering et F.T, Néthig- de decuflatione nervorum 
epticorum, Mogunt, 1786, 
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“ In an eye in which the tunica conjun¢tiva was. moft minutely 
injected, as well as the internal vefiels of the eye, I had refolveg 
carefully toexamine the ftructure of the cornea: and after a long 
maceration, in which it had greatly fwelled, I obferved a fet of vef- 
fels totally diftinét from the extremities_of the minute blood vefiels, 
The sata blood vefels which were inje¢ted, ftopt abruptly on the 
margin of the cornea. But thefe I now mention are particular; they 
aie in great profufion, large, and perfectly pellucid ; they are large 
towards the middle of the cornea, and diminith towards the margin, 
Their free communication formed a net-work deep in the thickened 
fubftance of the cornea. The fize, perfect pellucidnefs, and intimate 
connection of thefe vefiels, might, perhaps, incline one to call this a 
cellular itructure.” 

Mr. B. choofes to call the ciliary procefles, collectively taken, 
corona ciliaris, The radiated impreflion which they leave 
on the anterior furface of the vitreous humour, and on the inter- 
mediate expanfion of the retina which extends: before the 
membrane of the vitreous humour, he defignates by the name 
of Halo Signatus. 

Mr. B. denies that the iris is a continuation of the choroid 
coat : firft, becaufe it falls out a perfect circle by maceration ; 
fecondly,.becaufe it has no refemblance in firudture to the 
choroid coat: and, chiefly, as by its power of contraéting it 
Shows a charatter widely different from any other membrane 
of the eye. He imagines that the colour and brilliancy of the 
itis proceed principally from the fecretion of its villi. But 
the colour of the iris depends, in a great meafure, on the black 
paint on its pofterior furface; and the black, or hazel-coloured 
aris, is owing to a greater degree of tranfparency, which allows 
the dark uvea to be feen through it. It has been urged as an 
objection to the mufcularity of the iris, that it does not con- 
tract when light falls upon it. The retina, Mr. B. obferves, 
is in a peculiar manner fufceptible of the aétion of light; but 
we cannot wonder that.light fhould not. fiimulate a mutcle to 
contraction, when we have abundant proof that.it has no effect 
on the moft delicate expanded nerves of the other. fenies. 
The iris is to be affected only through the fenfation of the 
retina, or rather, perhaps, by the communication to the fento- 
rium ofimpreflions on the retina. Several of Mr. B.’s prepa- 
rations exhibit fo high a degree of vafcularity, that he was at 
one time willing to believe that the action of the iris proceeded 
from its vafcular ftructure ; but when his admiration. was €X- 
cited on other occafions by the nerves, which are difiributed 
to it in great profufion, and which, in former inftances, had 
been obicured by the inje@tion, he felt himfelf under the ne 
eeflity of admitting that mufcular fibres might have been con- 
avaled in like manner, i 
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Mr. B. defends the propriety of the term tetina applied to 
denote the inner coat of the eye. It appears to be unobjec- 
tionable, when we look for the refemblance which juftifies its 
ufe, not in the medullary part of the nerve, but in its veffels. 
He remarks that the foft medullary matter of the retina is 
toward the choroid coat, where it forms a layer, which appears 
to be the furface on which the rays of light impinge ; and that 
the vellels of the retina run upon the furtace contiguous to the 
vitreous humour. The fact is defcribed very diftinétly by Al- 
binus :* an obfervation which we fhould have thought it un- 
neceflary to ftate, if an oppofite opinion had not been lately 
dclivered on very refpectable authority. 

Many have been led to believe that the retina terminates 
anteriorly on the roots of the ciliary proceffes: others have 
conceived it to be continued over the furface of the lens; but 
the moft prevalent opinion is, that it terminates on the margin 
of the lens. The author’s reprefentation will be found, we ap- 
prehend, more conformable to truth: 

“ That the retina extends over the back of the lens, and receives 
there the impreflion of light, is very inrprobable ; but that the mem- 
brane which fopports the retipa ts continued over the lens, is demon- 
tirable. As I have jyft feid, the retina, I conceive (with Albinus, 
M. Ferre», and others) to confift of two diltinct parts, viz. the me- 
dulle of the nerve, and a pellucid membrane tuppogting it; but, 
however reafonable this conclufion is, I cannot believe that thefe 
portions.are to be feparated ‘by difection. Itis, by moft anatomitts, 
believed that the retina pafies forward betwixt the vitreous humour 
end ciliary body, and adheres to the margin of thelens. Now, as 
this adhefion is not a glueing together of parts, but a union or inter- 
mixture of membraneous filaments, the interchange and mingling of 
fibres. we may fately fay, that the membrane of the retina is conti- 
nued over the lens, and forms part of its capfule. The opacity of 
the retina is diminithed at the root of the ciliary proceffes, and dif- 
appears altogether at the margin of the lens; and here it is not only — 
changed by becoming perfectly traniparent and allied to the mem- 
branes of the humours, but it becomes alfo diftinguifhable from the 
opaque yetina by a greater toughnefs and ftrength. The continuity 
of the retina with the capfule of the lens is more apparent when 
both membranes have become opaque by being immerted in fpirits 
or vinegar, but more particularly when that opacity is produced by 
difeafe. In difeafe 1 have found the veins of the retina running over 
the margin of the lens, and branching.on its pofterior convexity. 





* Tota ablata choroide, prudenterque ab. humore vitreo detratta 
retina et in aqua explicata, in interiore ejus parte qua vitreo con- 
tigua, vafa apparebant ex fententia impleta, nullaque tenta medulla: 
extrinfecus autem medulla, offufcans vafa fubjecta.—<Academ. An- 
nota. Lib, II. cap. xiv. page 61. 
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“ Where the retina lies betwixt the vitreous humour and the 
ciliary procefies, it is plaited, and defcends.1ito the interitices of thefe 
proceifes. 

“ When we take off the fclerotic and-choroid coats of the eye, 
by diffeGing them round the infertion of the optic nerve, and fold 
them back, carefully preferving the retina ; and when we have taken 
away the ciliary procefies from their adhefion, to the fore part of 
the retina, we find the retina to form a fac furrounding the vitreous 
humour, émd fupporting the lens. In all this furface the membrane 
is fmooth and wxnterrupted. ‘To the margin of the lens all this fac 
is opaque; becaufe, upon the outfide of the retina, is the opaque 
pulpy nervous matter, but the coats of the lens are tranfparent, yet 
continuous with the arachnoid portion of the retina.” 


Mr. B.’s method of accounting for the prefence of the mem- 
brana pupillaris in the foetus, appears to us to be very fatis- 
factory ; but he does not feem to have been aware that the 
fame idea had before occurred to Profefior Blumenbach :* 

“ The ufe of the membrana pupillaris I think fufficiently appa- 
rent, though I do not find that it has hitherto been underftood— 
Haller makes a’comparifon betwixt this membrane, which clofes 
up the pupil, and that matter which is accumulated in the paflage 
of the ear in the feetus. But there isno analogy. As the waters of 
the amnios might otherwife be in contact with the membrane of the 
drum of the ear, and injure what necefiarily is of a dry aad arid na- 
ture, to adapt it for receiving the vibrations of the air, this matter 
accumulated in the ear of the fetus defends it. But at the time 
when the membrana pupillaris exifts in its full ftrength and vafcu- 
larity, no light is admitted into the eye—the foetus is lying in its 
mother’s womb. Towards the ninth month the membrane has be- 
come tranfparent, and if not totally abforbed, it is torn by the fir 
motion of the pupil, and altogether difappears. It can, therefore, 
have no effect in obfcuring the light, and preventing it from exciting 
in too great a degree the eye of the newly-born child. ‘To explain 
the effect of this membrane, then, we have only to confider that it 
is of the nature of the iris to contract itscircular fibres during the 
eperation of light, fo as to clofe, or nearly clofe, the pupil ; that, on 
the other hand, the pupil is completely dilated through the opera- 
tion of the radicated fibres of the iris in darknefs. To the quettion, 
then, Why it is not dilated during the fetal fiate? the anfwer, I 
think, is decidedly this: The iris is not loofe in the fetal flate ; it is 
connected and firetched to the middle degree of contra¢tion and 
dilatation by the membrana pupillaris. Were the iris in a full ftate 
ef contraction during the life of the feetus, it could not receive its full 
nourifhment, proper degree of extention, and due powers ; but being 
preferved ftationary, and extended, the difpofition to contraction, 
which it muft have when the retina is without excitement, is coun- 
teracted, until it is about to receive, by the birth of the child, tat 





+ De oculis Leucethiopim et Iridis motu. Commentat. Soc: ’ 
Reg. Scient. Gottingens. Tom. VII. pag. 29. fis 
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degree of excitement whieh is to keep up the preponderance towards 
the contracted ftate of the pupil.” ' 

Mr. B. fuppofes that the aqueous humour is fecreted by the 
villous furface of the iris. There is one argunent, he obferves, 
which proves decidedly that the ciliary proceffes are not the 
fole fecreting parts: viz. that while the membrana pupillaris 
clofes up the communication between the chambers of the 
aqueous humour, the anterior chamber has been remarked to 
be full of fluid, which muft have been fupplied from fome other 
fource than the ciliary procefles. 

We fhould gladly have extracted the whole of the Ninth 
Chapter, in which Mr. Bell afligns his reafons for believing 
that there is no circulation carried on in the peilucid mem- 
branes of the eye; but we are apprchenfive of tranigrefling 
the bounds prefcribed to this article. 

We with that Mr. B. had bettowed more of his attention 
on the curious inveftigation which forms the fubject of the 
Eleventh Chapter. If the power of adjufting the eye to view 
the fame object diftinctly at different diftances be allowed to 
fubfift after the removal of the lens, all theories founded on 
the ftructure of that organ of fight muft, of courfe, fall to the 
ground. Dr. Pemberton* (who employed the fibrous firuc- 
ture and mufcularity of the lens to the folution of this pro- 
blem many years before the appearance of Mr. Young’s paper) 
mentions a cafe in which the faculty was completely dettroyed 
alter couching. Two cafes have been fince publifhed: by 
ialler and Mr. Home, in which it did not appear to be in the 
leafi degree impaired by the operation: and the juthor’s re- 
marks, that if, atter the removal of a cataract the patient fhould 
ice at a given diftance only, an effect fo very fingular mutt 
have been long fince obferved. To the combined action of 
the external mufcles, which by fome have been thought 
udequate to effect the changes required, it has been objected 
that the {clerotica isin fome animals hard, and incapable of 
any alteration of tigure > but we recommend it to thoie from 
whom the gpjection proceeds to examine whether the detect 
be not compentated by fome additional provifion within the 
ball of the eye. Thus in fithes we find a peculiar mujcle fitu- 
ated between the laminz of the choroid coat, to which a fimilar 
iunction has been afcribed.+ The bony plates which fur- 
round the cornea, have been fuppoted to facilitate a fimilar 
operation in birds: and in this lati clafs of animals we would 
remark, that the ufe of the pecten, or bourfe, has never been 





_* Dils. inaug. de facultate oculi qua ad diverfas rerum diftantias 
fe accommodat. Lugd. Bat, 1719. 
+ Hatter. Opera minora. ‘Tom, III. page 261, 
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diftinétly afcertained, nor has its, ftructure been fcrutinized 
with that minuténeis which its importance demands, In the 
feal, an animal calculated to exercife the faculty of vifion in 
two clements of different denfities, Profetlor Blumenbacht 
difcovered a peculiarity in the recti mufcles, admirably adapt- 
ed to produce-thofe changes in the globe of the eye which the 
amphibious habits of the animal require. We have thrown 
out thefe hints merely for Mr. Bell’s confideration. With 
him we are of opinion that no theory on the fubject can be 
complete which excludes mental exertion unattended by me- 
chanical changes. 

We do not tind that Mr. B. has mentioned in any part of 
this work the macula lutea and central_foramen of the retina, 
difcovered by Profefior Sémmering, and fiace deferibed in 
the Philofophical Trantactions by Mr. Tiome. 

We are under the neceility of oinitting many interefting 

articulars relating to the Phyfiology and Pathology of the 
i and lett this article fhould occupy a difproportionate 
{pace in our Journal, we nuit be content with barely indi- 
cating the remaining contents of the work. A preliminary 
chapter on Sound, and on the Ear in general, is fucceeded by 
a View of the Varieties of the Ear in different Animals, and 
a beautiful Specimen of comparative Anatomy; a Detcrip- 
tion of the Earin particular Animals. The human ear is next 
delineated.* Chapter the Fifth treats of hearing in general; 
and the Second Book concludes with remarks on fome of the 
difeafes to which it is lable. No notice is taken of the pro- 
polal f% removing certain kinds of. deafnefs by perforating 
the maftoid proceis. In the controverty between Dr. Monro 
and Profeffor Scarpa concerning the exiftence of an external 
car in cartilaginous fifhes, Mr. B. joins the latter: and we 
are forry to think that on this occafion his conduct has not 
been ftrictly impartial. We would remind Mr. B. that on 
fubjeéts which adinit of demonftration, it is idle to prolong a 
covtroverty by furmifes, however plauiible ; and that the 
knowledge of comparative anatomy has not yet been culti- 
vated on lo extenfive a feale as to juitify the rejectitn of a dil- 
covery, fo reipeétably attefted as that of the communication 
of the femicircular canals with the 1a¢culi of the vettibule, and 
of the latter with the external openings deferibed by Dr. 
Monro. The windings of the canals, which have been com- 
pared to the conche of the humana fubject, are not ‘eafily 





} Lic. page 460. te 

* We take this opportunity of recommending to ftudents of Ana- 
tomy a very elegant coloured engraving, entitled, “4 Map of the 
Ear,” from a preparation of Mr. Aftley Cooper, in which the parts 
are delineated on an enlarged fcale. : . 
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reconcileable with the notion of mere mucous duéts ; and Mr. 
B. fhould not have fupprefied Dr. Monro’s reply to what Pro- 
feflor Scarpa had advanced concerning the free accefs of air 
and water to the foft pulp of the auditory nerve.* 

It has been the fate of indny iitportaht difcoveries to be 
ditcredited.on their firft appearance; and. when their truth 
could be no longer qpeftioned, it has been ufual to difpute 
their claim to oyiginality.+ 

We take our leave, with reluctance, of a work which has af- 
forded us fo much pleafure in the.perufal ; and truft that an 
early opportunity will occur of our again bearing honourable 
teftimony of the faccefs of Mr, B.’s anatomical labonrs, in 
the courfe of our examination of a feries of highly-finithed 
engravings, illuftrative of the fubjeéts handled in this and in 
a preceding volume of “ The Anatomy of the Human Body.” 

Mr. Bell’s three laft books treat of the remaining organs of 
fenfe. For reafons already afligned we forbear to enlarge on 
their contents. 

The larger Plates are neatly engraved, and many ufeful plans 
are introduced into the margin. We obferve, with concern, 
many typographical errors, particularly in technical expref- 
fions, which is a ferious difadvantage to learners ; e. g. policle, 
folicular, vitous, cutticle ; crebiform, fireatum, deluent ; con- 
deioyd, clynoid ; athmoid, afophagus ; Baglevi, Guenellomius, 





* “ J cannot help obferving that Profeffor Scarpa feems to havé 
forgotten not only that the orifice of the meatus is like that of the 
whale, but likewife that from the obliquity of the meatus, or con- 
cha, under the fkin, there is no more-danger of air, water, fand, &c, 
getting into the ear, ‘than there is that the drink, chyle, or urine, 
fhould get into the falivary or biliary ducts, or into the ureters.”— 
Three Treatifes, page 238, 

+ Dr. Munro will not fufpeét ns of any with to detraé from the 
juficelebrity which he has acquired by his inveftigation of the ftruc- 
iure and phyfiology of fishes, if we take this opportunity of intro- 
siucing a pafiage of Steno, which we are perfuaded had not occurred 
to him before his laft work was fent to the prefs: “In galeo levi.— 
Perpulchra erat cavitas, que pone oculos in cartilagineo cranio 
recondite fine omni-dubio auditui infervit. ‘Tres circuli in cranio 
excavata erant, quorum unus quafi m plano fitus, reliqui duo et ad 
fe invicem et ad primum erant perpendiculares, Hoc anfractuoié 
dluctu continebatur canalis quidam cartilagineus, qui bis terve in 
receptaculi rotundi formam expanfus illis in locis fibrilles A nervis 
auditoriis excipiebat, FEidem folidiori canali mollior alius inclu- 
<lebatur, uterque limpidiffima aqua plenus,—Erat eodem cranii loco 
amplior cavitas alia, unde extracta fubftantia mollis et alba in aére 
indurefeebat, nec ab igne detrimentum patiebatur, Ex illa mate- 
ri calculos in prifcium capite concrefcere vero fimile eft-—-daa 
Hafniens, vol, ii. page 221. 

Q + 
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Ant. XXV. The Tif: and Pofhunous Writings of William Cowper, 
Ejq. By William Hayley, F/q. 


(Continued from page 57.) 
M R. Hayley clofes his account of Mr. Cowper’s Life bya 


critical difiertation on his writings. In the commence- 
ment of this diflertation he jutily obferves that Cowper became 
a poet from the nobleft of motives—from a defire to promote 
the moral and religious improvement of mankind. In pre- 
paring himfelf for the difcharge of this duty he applied to the 
genuine fource of fublime thoughts and pure afie¢tions—the 
Holy Scriptures. The writings of the Jewifh prophets were 
the objecis of his particular ftudy ; and to his familiar acquain- 
tance with them may be, in part, afcribed that glow of thought, 
and energy of expreflion, which fo eminently diftinguith his 
metrical compofitions from the languid effufions of the vulgar 
tribe of rhymers. In his earlier poetical produétions, he, upon 
due confideration, preferred, as his model, the nervous rough- 
nefs of Dryden or of Churchill to the unvaried fmoothnels of 
Pope. Hence his lines, though always pregnant with fenfe, 
are not unfrequently, when feparately examined, found to be 
deficient in melody. This circumftance is not to be attributed 
to carelefinefs; for no writer was ever more induftrious than 
Cowper in performing the tafk of correction. Nor was it oc- 
cafioned by the want of a good ear. It was the effect of deli- 
berate defign, grounded upon a perfuafion that in a compofition 
of length, a variety of paufe, and even occafional approaches 
toa violation of rythm, are neceflary to awaken attention, and 
to prevent the fatigue which is occafioned by the tweeteft mo- 
notony. Cowper could, with eafe, have polifhed every 
“ hoarfe, rough verfe” to the niceft fmoothnefs, and this 
without condeicending to facrifice fenfe to found: but he 
was perfuaded that the ftyle which his judgment adopted 
would, if it obtained a fair trial, beft approve itfelf to the ears 
of his readers. 

Upon this fubjeét we profefs ourfelves to be the difciples of 
Cowper ; nor can we attribute the cold reception experienced 
by the firft volume of his poems to any deficiencies in his ver- 
fification. In point of melody the “ Table Talk” of Cowper 
is not inferior to the Rofciad of Churchill. But- what a 
wide difference fubfifts between the refpective fubjeéts of thoie 
poems. How much more numerous is that clats of readers 
who take a lively intereft in the character of plays and players, 
than thofe who are fitted to admire the beauty of moral worth, 

or 
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or to relifh the expreffion of humble and fervent devotion. 
And even among readers who entertained a ferious fenfe of 
the value of religious principles, the number of thofe who 
were prepared, by their previous habits of thinking, to perufe 
with pleafure the ftrains in which Cowper fings “ ruth, 
Hope, and Charity,” was comparatively fmall. The {pirit 
of {uperior ferioufnefs, not to fay feverity, which pervades the 
compofitions to which we allude, was calculated to alarm and 
difeuft thofe who entertained a jealoufy of an increafing clafs 
of fectarians, which was diftinguifhed by apparent autterity. 
On the other hand, the bulk of tliefe fectarians, to whom the 
fentiments of Cowper were likely to be acceptable, were too 
ignorant and uncultivated to be fenfible of the beauties of 
poely. Thus the admirers of his firft volume were neceflarily 
confined to that feleét clafs of readers who united to the fer- 
vour of religious feeling that delicate fenfe of poetic excel- 
lence which is the refult of a liberal education. Among thefe, 
the poems in queftion are a fubjeét of pride, and a fource of 
pleafure ; and the extraéts which Mr. Hayley has made from 
them will ferve to convince thofe who have been deterred from 
their perufal by the annunciation of their fubjeéts, that the 
high and important topics of morality and religion are capable 
of poetical embellifhment. 

Weare glad to obferve that Mr. Hayley has noted, with due 
yeprobation, Dr. Johnfon’s dogmatical contradiétion of this 
pofition, in his famous remark that “ contemplative piety 
cannot be poetical.” Strange! that a fenfe of the power and 
coodnels of the Deity, which conttitutes the eflence of piety, 
‘hould not attune the foul to thofe fine feelings which are in- 
‘ilpenfable to the formation of the poetical character: and 
firanger ftill, that the chief delight of the pious—the contem- 
plation of the divine works, which is the fource of defcriptive 
poctry, fhould not excite poetical ideas. Where can we find 
poetry more exquifite than that which glows in Milton's 
Morning Hymn, in Thomfon’s Hymn to the Seafons, in Ad- 
difon’s Thankigiving for the Mercies of God, or in the devo- 
tional effufions of Cowper. 

_ lt was, indeed, the poetical ornament by which thefe effu- 
tons were graced, that even ina giddy and licentious age be- 
iiowed a deferved popularity on the TASK. In this immortal 
poein Cowper dogs not, in the leaft degree, relax from that 
religious ferioufneis which charaerifes his earlier poems. It 
“ven contains fome paflages, and thofe of confiderable length, 
which can be contemplated with pleafure only by arigid dif- 
ciple of Calvin, and by thofe who approve of the ‘etailed 
isyelation of fecret doubts, difficulties, and trials, in the a 
° 
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of a religious experience. The paflages to which we allude 
were certainly far from being interefting to the public at large ; 
but every reader was captivated by the powers of defeription 
diiplayed in the various pages of the TASK, in which the 
fcenes of nature are pourtrayed with a peneil equally bold 
and delicate. Whether we perufe the defcription of the 
pheafant’s net, and of the lengthened colonnade; or whether 
we review the incidents of the poet’s Winter’s walk, the fod- 
dering of the cattle, and the various habits of the domettic 
birds, that 
*“ Come trooping at the houfewife’s well-known call,” 

we feem to accompany him in imagination, and defcription 
z2ppears to border on reality. y 

The delineation of domeftic fcenery, alfo, beftows upon the 
TASK a double power of attraction. This delineation comes, 
indeed, home to men’s bufinefs and bofoms. The man of 
unfophifticated mind delights to contemplate it; and as it is 
difficult entirely to fubdue the power of nature, they who are 
jeded by the purfuits of fafhionable folly experience a Kind of 
relaxation in the defcription of a courte of life which they will 
never realize in their own practice. Jn his ferious reflexions 
on the moft weighty topics that can fuggett themfelves to the 
human mind, Cowper, like the fages of old, uniting the cha- 
racters of the moral infiructor and the poet, appears in a truly 
venerable light ; and untunable, indeed, muft be the fibres of 
that heart which does not refpond when he firikes the folema 
chords. And while the objects of the fatirical effufions which 
are interfperfed in his poem may well tremble at his reproof, 
it muft be acknowledged that thefe reproofs are“too jalily 
provoked by the infolence of the vicious, and the fenfelets {ri- 
volity of the vain. In fumming up the merits of the TASK 
we eannot better expreis our own fentiments than by tran 
feribing the following paflage from Mr. Hayley’s critique: — 

“ The Taik may be called a bird’s-eye view of human life. It is 
a minut», and extenfive furvey of every thing moft interefting to the 
reafon, to the fancy, and to the affections of man. It exhibits his 
pleafures, and his pains; his paftimes, and his bufinefs; his folly, 
and his wiidom; his dangers, and his duties ; all with fuch exqu- 
fite facility and force of expreflion, with fuch graée and dignity 0 
fentiment, that rational beings, who with to render themfelves mort 
amiable, and more happy, can hardly be more advantagéoully eu 
ployed than in frequent perufal of the Tatk. 

“ © how fayre fruits may you to mortal men 
From Wifdom’s garden give!’ How many may 
By you the wifey and the better prove!” 
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To apply three verfes of fingular fimplicity from Nicholas Grimoald, 
{one of the earlieft writers of Englifh blank verte!) to the Poet, who 
has added fuch a large increafe of variegated luftre to that fpecies 
of compofition. : 

The Tafk, beginning with all the peaceful attractions of fportive 
exiety, vifes to the moft folemn and awful grandeur, to the highett 
tirain of religious folenmity. Its frequent variation of tone is maf- 
terly in the greateit degree, and the main fpell of that inexhauttible 
enchantment, which hurries the reader through a flowery maze of 
many thoulfznd verfes, without allowing him to feel a moment of 
anguor or fatigue. Perhaps no author, ancient or modern, ever 
potiefied, fo completely as Cowper, the nice art of puafling, by the 
woft delicate tranfition, fram fubjects to fubjects that might other- 
wile feem but little, or not at all, allied to each other; the rare 
talent 


, “« Happily to fleer 
From grave to gay, from lively to fevere.” 


« The Tafk may be compared to one of the grand fabrics of mus 
fical contrivance, where a fingle work contains a vaft variety of power 
tor producing fuch harmony and delight as might be expected to 
arift only from a large collection of infiruments. The auditor is 
charmed by the vicithtudes of partial excellence, and aftonifhed by 
the magnificent compafs of a fingle production. But the fupreme 
attra¢tion of the Tafk arifes from that conviction, which all, who 
dchght in it, cannot fail to feel, that the poet, however pre-eminent 
in intellectual powers, muft have been equally pre-enrinent in ten= 
der Genevolence of heart.. His reader Joves him as a fympathetie 
Friend, and blefies him as an invaluable Inftructor.” : 

It lias been already obferved, that after Mr. Cowper had 
attained high and deferved celebrity by the publication of 
the TASK, he un-tertook and executed his verfion of the works 
of Homer. The general diffemination of an opinion that 
Pope was, on account of his deficiency. in claflical learning, 
inadequate to fo mighty ap undertaking, and that blank verte 
vas much better cateulated to difplay the dignity of the ori- 
xinalihan rhyme, induced the literary public to form high 
expectations of a verfion which was to be executed by oue 
who had evinced a fingular {kill in the former {pecies of com- 
potition, and whofe acquaintance with the Greek language 
Was fuppofed to be accurate and extenfive. When, however, 
she promifed tranflation appegred, the majority of its readers 
ccclared themfelves difappointed. For this. difappointment 
it is not difficult to account. The partial friends of Cowper 
mutt acknowledge, that though he has well fulfilled the firt 
duty of a tranflator in faithfully exhibiting the’meaning of 
his original, he is ragged in the conftruétion of his verfe, and 
siutott Lotally devoid of elegance in the turn of bis éxpreiiion. 

By 
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By the frequent introduction of elifions, and of compound 
epithets, which found harfh and uncouth to Britifh ears, he 
fyftematicaily renders the blank verfe of his Homer much in. 
ferior in melody to that of the Tafk. dn this he is not jutii. 
fied by a reference to the original; for the verfification of 
Homer is as mellifiuous as his thoughts are exquifitely cor. 
rect. Whilft, therefore, we allow that he has far excelled Pope 
in exhibiting a faithful reprefentation of the ideas of Homer, 
we contend that he has fallen far below his predeceffor in the 
felicity of expreflion, and ihe mufical eadence of verfe, which 
ean alone give to the Englifh reader a tolerably jutt idea of 
the fiyle of the great father of Epic fong. Pope has, undoubt- 
edly, notwithfianding his boafted facility in verfification, been 
compelled to introduce thoughts foreign to the original, in 
order to fmooth his numbers, and fill up his rhymes: but 
Cowper has compreffed his language into an awkward fiiff- 
nefs. Whilft, therefore, the former ftands juftly accufed of 
applymg the meretricious ornament of paint to the counte- 
nance of the venerable Grecian, the latter is guilty of {tripping 
off his tkin, and exhibiting all the coarfene{s of bis muicles. 
And though Cowper feems to have been fo fenfible of this 
capital error thatin the new edition of his verfion, which has 
been publifhed fince his death, he endeavoured to beftow up- 
on his work the polith which it fo much wanted, yet we cai- 
not regard his endeavours as eminently fuccetsful. This being 
the caie, we may venture to predict that while the tranilation 
of Cowper is confined to.the clofet of the fcholar, that of Pope 
will continue to be the favourite of the Britifh public. 

At the end of the Second Volume of thete Memoirs Mr 
Hayley has printed a few of Mr. Cowper’s unpublithed Minor 
Poems ; feveral Tranflations from various Greek and Latin 
Originals ; a few of the Fables of Gay, rendered into Latin 
verfe ; and, finally, Three Papers, N° 119, 134, and 138, writ- 
ten by Mr. Cowper for the Connoiffeur. He concludes his 
work by a propoial to publifh by fubfcription a New Edition 
of Milton, containing Cowper's adinirable Tranflation frow 
the Latin and Italian poetry of that illuftrious bard ; and all 
that is preferved of an unfinifhed Commentary, which he in- 
tended to complete asa feries of Differtations on the Paradile 
Loft. The profits of the fale of this edition Mr. Hayley in- 
tends to appropriate to the erection of a marble monument to 
the memory of his lamented friend. Though we are fenfible 
that the bard of Wefton needs not 


“« For his bones 
* The Jabour of an age in piled ttones,” 
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vet we heartily fay of this defign, “ Felix faujtumque fit.” 
‘Memorials of the wife and good are calculated to “ awaken 
the fenfes” of their furvivers and of pofterity to the love and 
cultivation of wifdom and virtue ; and no name in the annals 
of jiterature can be more fafely propofed as the object of vene- 
ration than that of COW PER. 

The public will be happy to-obferve that Mr. Hayley has 
Jately announced an additional volume ot Cowper’s Letters. 
We will take the earlieft opportunity of laying before our rea- 
ders an account of the contents of this volume, which cannot 
fail to be highly interefiing. 


> 





= — 





Art. XXVI. Paris as it was, and as it is; 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1066. 
Price 21s. in Boards. Baldwins, London. 1803. 


IIE notion of a natural enmity which is by many fuppofed 
to fubfift between the inhabitants of England and of 
France, feems to be decidedly contradi¢ted by the eagernefs 
with which great numbers of our countrymen have, tor the 
courfe of more than a century paft, embraced every opportu- 
nity of vifiting Paris, Previouily to the revolution the French 
capital was the favourite refort of fuch of our men of fafhion 
as wifhed to give the laft polifh to their manners, by frequent- 
ing the accomplifhed fociety afforded by a gay and luxurious 
court. During the fervour of republican zeal it became the 
haunt of “ thofe extravagant and erring {fpirits,” who, being 
difcontented with the inftitutions of their refpective countries, 
and deluded by airy vifions of the progreis of liberty, contem- 
plated with fatisfaction that downfal of ancient authorities 
which they fondly. regarded as the prelage of the {pread of 
revolutionary ‘principles. At the clofe of the late war a va- 
riety of motives concurred to attract the Englith to the capital 
of the French nation. A wide field feemed to be open for 
commercial enterprize. A country which had furvived the 
agitation of fo many political tempefts of unparalleled vio- 
Jence, was an object of curiofity to the practical or fpeculative 
politician. The painter, the {calptor, and the amateur, -were 
enticed by the wonderful {pecimens of art with which the re- 
fined rapacity of the plunderers of Italy and Germany had 
adorned the galleries of the Louvre. Men of fciencg, and 
‘clung were eager to eftablith, or 10 renew, that perfonal in- 
tercourie with their Gallic rivals which the late hofiilities had 
pteveuted, or iufpended. The idle and the diflipated were in- 
samed with a thirft to partake of the frivolous and vicic 
amule- 
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amufements of a capital which had induftrioufly proclaimed 
itfelf to be the head-quarters of luxury and libertinifm. In. 
pelled by thefe various views, immenfe fhoals of our country. 
men took advantage of the renewal of the intercourfe between 
the two countries to haften to Paris. The author of the volumes 
now under our confideration feems to have availed himfelf 
of the earlieft-opportunity to crofs the channel, as hé inforns 
us that he was the firft Englifhman not in an official capacity 
who fet foot on French ground after the ratification of the pre- 
liminary treaty. The great majority of thofe who followed 
him, vifiting Trance for the firlt' time, were, of courfe, entirely 
ignorant of French manners and cuftoms; but as he had re- 
fided in Paris antecedently to the revolution, he was qualified 
to notice, and to eltimate, the changes which had been effect- 
ed by that aftouithing event. 

On his landing at Calais, however, on the 16th of October, 
1801, he did not obferve any very ftriking alterations in man- 
ners or in coftume : but in the courfe of his journey, in which 
he took the common route through Abbeville and Amiens, he 
found that great improvements had been recently effected in 
agriculture. On this fubjeét he thus expreffes himfelf: 

“ The open plains and riling grounds of ci-decaat Picardy, which 
from ten to fifteen years ago I have frequently feen in this feafon 
Anofily lying ‘fallow, and pretenting the afpect of one wide, neglected 
watte, are now all well cultivated, and chiefly laid down in corn; and 
the corn in general feems to have been fown with more than common 
attention.” 

The converfion of monafteries into mantfattories and hof- 
pitals is alio a change, which he pronounces to be a change 
for the better. We are furprifed that the devaftation of the 
churches, which in almoft every town on the road between 
Calais and Paris prefents a memorial of revolutionary horrors, 
efcaped the obfervation, or the recolleétion of this traveller, 
He notices, indeed, the deftruction of the royal monumenis in 
the abbey of St. Denis; but the flight mention which he 
makes of this circumitance is not the refult of his own exam- 
nation, but a tranfcript of a part of the proces verbal of that 
barbarian tranfaction which was prefented to the National 
Convention. 

On entering Paris the firft cireumfiance which ftrack the 
attention of the author of thefe volumes was the vaft- number 
of iffcriptions placed during the revolution on many of the 
principal houfes. Of thefe infcriptions the following is the 
moft general ftyle—Republique Francaife Une et Indivijible. 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. He might have added the n0- 
‘ce of Proprieté Nationale a vendre, aitixed upon many out 
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lings of all fizes and defcriptions, from the fhop to the hotel 
afud memorial-of the times. of profeription and confifcation. 
‘The tumult formerly oceafioned in the fireets of Paris by the 
inultitude, and the rapid motion of the carriages belonging to 
people of rank, he found mott fenfibly diminithed ; confequent- 
ly the humble pedeftzian was no longer in danger of being 
crulhed by the wheels of the nobleffe. 


“ But for thefe differences,” fauys he, “a perfon who had not 
feen Paris for fome years might, unlefs he were to direct his vilits 
to particular quarters, crofs it from one extremity to the other with- 
out remarking any change to inform bis mind that here had been @ 
revolution, or rather that, for the laft ten years this city had been 
almoft one continual feene of revolutions.” 


Having eftablifhed himfelf in lodgings, the price of whicls 
he found to be confiderably increafed fince his former vifit to 
Paris, our author proceeded to detail, in Letters to a friend, 
acircumftantial account of all the objects which are worthy of 
the notice of the ftranger who vifits that interefting city. It 
is, of courfe, impoflible for us to follow him in all his excur- 
fions. We can only obferve in general that he appears to us to 
have furveyed thefe objects with attention, and that in drawing 
up his defeription of them he has confulted the beft authorities. 
In his accounts of the public buildings he has derived from St. 
Faix’s Efjais hifloriques fur Paris much information, which has 
enabled him to relieve the dry detail of architecture with hifte- 
rical anecdote. For defcriptions of the manners of the different 
claifes of the Parifians he is largely indebted to Mercier, 
whofe obfervations he has amalgamated with his own in fuch a 
manner that it is difficult to diftinguith the portions of his book 
which are original from thofe which he has tranflated from 
the Tubleau de Paris. Upon the whole, however, thefe vo- 
lumes may be pronounced to contain the beft Englifh account 
which has hitherto appeared of the prefent ftate of Paris, At 
the fame time it is to be feared that their utility will fora long 
te be at leaft fufpended. They are evidently written with a 
view of affording requifite inftruction to thofe who meditate 
a journey to Paris—a journey which is not likely to be fpeedily 
undertaken by any one except couriers and king’s meflengers, 
But after making all neceflary dedu@tions, much matter wili 
remain in this work which will be found interefting to the 
general reader, The notices of the ftate of fociety and man- 
ners at the time of its author’s refidence in the French metre~ 
polis; his information relative to the police ; his account of 
the conftitution of the learned and {cientific aflociations which 
Kave been inftituted finge the revolution, will command oe 
: public 
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public attention. The Letters which contain a hiftory of the 
depots de la guerre and de la marine deferve the careful conf. 
deration of the direétors of our naval and military affairs. Fas 
eft et ab hofie doceri: and perhaps we have much to learn with 
regard to the liberal encouragement which ought to be given 
by government to men of fcience who are willing to devote 
their talents to the fervice of their country. Many ufefal 
hints on this head may be derived from the Seventy-Second 
Letter, in which our traveller returns a copious anfwer to the 
following queftion propofed to him by his correfpondent, 
« What have the feiences, or rather the favans, done for the 
French nation ?” 

As a {pecimen of this work we fhall quote the following nar- 
ration of a vifit paid by its author to a lady who was formerly 
of the order of nobleffe, and which we believe contains too 
juft a picture of the miferable ftate of degradation to which 
that unfortunate clafs of the community has been reduced by 
the revolution : 


LETTER XI. 
“ Paris, Nov. 5, 1801. 

“ T rife much later to-day than ufual, in confequence of not hav- 
ing gone to bed till near feven o’clock this morning. Happening to 
call yeiterday on a French lady of my acquaintance, I perceived 
fome preparations which announced that fhe expe¢ted company. 
She did not leave me long in fufpenfe, but invited me to her party 
for that evening. 

“ This good lady, who is no longer in the flower of her age, was 
ftill in bed, though it was four o’clock when I paid my vilit. On 
exprefling my fears that fhe was indifpofed, fhe affured me of the 
contrary, at the fame time adding that fhe feldom rofe till five in the 
afternoon, on account of her being under the neceflity of keeping 
Jate hours. I was fo ftruck by the expreflion that F did not hefitate 
to afk her what was the neceffity which compelled her to make 4 
practice of turning day into night? She very courteoufly gave me 
a complete folution of this enigma, of which the following is the 
fubfiance : 

“ During the reign of terror,” faid the, “feveral of us ci-devant 
* nobleje loft our neareft relatives, and with them our property, 
“ which was either confifvated, or put under fequeftration, fo that 
we were abfolutely threatened by famine. When the prifoners 
* were maflacred in September 1792, I left nothing unattempted to 
“« fave the life of my uncle and grandfather, who were both in con- 
finement in the Abbaye. All my efforts were unavailing. My 
interference ferved only to exafperate their murderers, and col- 
tributed, I fear, to accelerate their death, which it was my 1™I- 
“ fortune to witnefs. Their inhuman butchers, from whom! he 
“ patiently borne every fpecies of infult, went fo far as to prefent 
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« ance of having been boiled on the embers, affuring me that, as it 
“ was the heart of my uncle, I might eat it with fafety.’ ’—Here an 
ejaculation, involuntarily eicaping me, interrupted her for a mo- 
ment. 

“ For my part,’ ’ continued the, “I was fo overwhelmed by a 
« conflict of rage, defpair, and grief, that I fearcely retained the 
“ ufe of my fenfes. The excefs of my horror deprived me of ut- 
‘terance. What litde I was able to fave from the wreck of my 
“ fortune not affording me fufficient means of fubtiftence, I was, 
“ however reluctantly, at length compelled to adopt a plan of life 
“ by which I few other women, in my forlorn fituation, fupport a 
“ decent appearance. I therefore hired fuitable apartments, and 
“ twice in each decade I receive company. On one of thefe two 
“ nights I givea ball and fupper, and on the other, under the name 
& jycicte, 1 have cards only. 

“ having a numerous circle of female acquaintance,” concluded 
fhe, “ny balls are generally well attended: thofe who are not 
“ jond of dancing play at the boudlotte ; and the card-money de- 
“ travs the expences of the entertainment, leaving me a haudiome 
“profit. Ia ihort, thefe fix parties during the ‘month enable me 
“ topay my rent, and produce me a tolerable pittance.” 

lhis melancholy recital affected me fo much, that, on its be- 

« terminated, | was unable to fpeak; but I have reafon to think 

vourable confiruction was pat on my filence. A volume, 
if the tize of a family-bible, would not be fufficient to difplay half 
the cont a engendered by the revolution. Many a Margui/e has 
been obliged to turn fempftreis, in order to gain a livelihood; but 
iy friend the Comfege had much ready wit, though no talents of 
that defeription, Having foothed her mind by venting a few im- 
precations againit the murderers of her departed relatives, fhe in- 
formed me that her com; any began to aflemble between the hours 
oi cleven and twelve, and beg sged that I would not fail to come to 
her 

PRIVATE BALL. 

About twelve o’clock I accordingly went thither, as I had pro- 
mifed, when I found the rooms perfe ctly crowded. Among a num- 
ber of very agreeable ladies feveral were to be diftinguifhed for the 
elecance of their figure, though there were no more than three 
remarkable for beauty. Thefe terreftrial divinities would not onl; 
have embarrafied the Grand Seignior for a preference, but eve n 
have diftracted the choice of the Ida tlian fhepherd himielf. The 
dancing was already begun to an excellent band of mufic, led by 
Citizen Julien, a mulatto, efteemed the firft player of country dances 
in E urope Of the dancers fome of the women really aftonifhed 
me, by the eafe and gracefulnefs of their movements : fteps, which 
are known to be the moft difficult, feemed to coft them ‘hot the 
imallett exertion. Famous as they have ever been for dancing, they 
ivem now, in Cibber’s words, ‘ to outdo their ufual outdoings. Site 

‘ In former times an extraordinary degree of curiofity was ex- 
at od by any female who excelled in this pleating accomplifhment. 

Vou. I, R 1 remember 
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remember to have read that Don Juan of Auftria, governor of the 
Low Countries, fet out poft from Bruffels. aud came to Paris incog, 

n purpofe to fee Marguerite de Valois dance at a drefs-ball, this 
princefs being reckoned, at that tinre, the beft dancer in Europe. 
What, thei, would be the admiration of fuch an amateur, could he 
now behold the perfection attained here by fome of the beauties 
of the prefent day? 

«“ The men, doubtlefs, determined to vie with the women, feem- 
ed to pride themfelves more on agility than grace ; and, by attempt- 
ing whatever required extraordinary effort, reminded me of figu- 
rans on the fiage; fo much have the Parifian youth adopted a truly 
theatrical fiyle of dancing. 

“ ‘The French country-dances (or cotillons, as we term them in 
England), and waltzes, which are as much in vogue here as in 
Germany, were regularly interchanged. However, the Parifians, 
in my opinion, cannot come up to the Germans in this their native 
dance. I fhould have wifhed to have had Lavater by my fide, and 
heard his opinion of the chara¢ters of the ditierent female waltzers, 
It is a very curious and interefting fpectacle to fee one woman af- 
fume a languifhing air, another a vacant {mile, a third an afpect of 
ftcical inditference; while a fourth feenis loft in a voluptuous 
trance, a fifth captivates by an amiable modefty, a fixth affects the 
cold infenfibility of a fiatue, and fo on in ever-varying fucceflion, 
though all turning to the animating changes of the fame lively 
waltz. In thort, I obferved that in this fpecies of dance the eyes 
and fect of almoft every woman appeared to be conftantly at vari- 
ance, 

“ Without affuming the part of a moralift, I cannot help think- 
ing that Werter was not altogether in the wrong when he {wor 
that, were it to coit him his hie, no womar on whom he had fet his 
atfections fhould ever waltz with any one but himfelf. I am not fin- 
gular in tlis opinion; for I recollect to have met with the fame idess 
in a book written by M. Jacobi, [ think, aGerman author. 

“ Speaking of the waltz, ‘We either ought,’ fays he, ‘not to 
boaft to much of the propriety of our manners, or elfe not fufler 
that our wives and daughters, in a complete delirium, foftly preiled 
in the arms of men, bofum to bofom, fhould thus be hurried away 
by the found of intoxicating muiic. In this whirligig dance every 
eue fecins to forget the rules of decorum ; and though an innocent 
young creature, expofed in this manner, were to remain pure aud 
fpotlefs, can fhe, without horror, reflect that fhe becomes the {port 
of the imagination of the licentious youths to whom fhe fo aban- 
dons herfelf? It were to be withed,’ adds he, ‘that our damlels 
({ mean thofe who preferve any veftige of bafhfulnefs) might, 
concealed in a private corner, hear fometimes the converfation 6 
thofe very men to whom they yield themfelves with fo little reierve 
and caution.’ 

“ To the beft of mr recollection, thefe are the fentiments of M. 
Jacobi, expreffed twe lve or fourteen years ago; yet I do not find 
that the waliz is dilcontinued or even tefs practifed, in Geruialyr 
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than it was at the time when his work firft appeared. This dance, 
like every other French fafhion, has now found its way into England, 
end is introduced between the acs, by way of interlude, J pre fame, 
at fome of our grand private balls and afemblies. But, however 
I may be amufed by the waltzing of the Parifian be ‘les, I feel too 
much regard for my fair countrywomen to with to.fee them adopt 
a dance, which, by throwing them off their guard, lays them com- 
pletely open to the thafts of ridicule and malice. 

“ Leaving this point to be fettled by the worthy part of our 
iritih matrons, let us return to the’Parifian ball, from which [ 
have been led into a little digreffion. 

« The dancing continued in this manner, that is, French country- 
dances and waltzes alternately, till four o ‘clock, when foup was 
brought round to all the company. ‘This was difpatched, fans 
facou, as fattas it could be procured. It was a prelude to the cold 

per, which was prefently ferved in another fpacious apartment. 
No fooner were the folding-doors of an adjoining room thrown 
open, than I obferved that, large as it was, it could not foil ibly 
viord accommodation to more than half ef the nymber prefent 
| iherefure remained in the back ground, naturally fuppoting that 
places would firft be provided for all the women. Not fo, my 


friend; feveral men feated themfelves,-and, in the twinkling of an 


eye, deranged the economy of the whole table; while the fe male 
bylianders were neceffitated to feek feats at fome temporary tab 
pla ‘ed in the ball-room. Here too were they ~e luck if they ‘ 
ined a few fragments from the grand board ; for, fuch deter 
racity was there exhibited, that fo many vultures or.cornx 
could not have been more expeditious in clearing the dithe 
‘ For inftance, an enormous falmo hich weuld have done 
hon vr to the Tweed or the Se vern, graced the niddle of the prin- 
cipal table. In lefs ~ n . 
feated, I turned round, f 
proved rhe No: “ag it is ail devours rn was re reply cf a 
young man, who pointing to the bone, offered ime a pear and a 
piece of - ead, which he threwdly obferved was al) that I might 
probably get to recruit my ftrength at this entertainment. I touk 
the | hint, and; with the addition of a glafs of common wine, at once 
my fupper. 

“In half an hour, the tables being removed, the ball was refumed, 

parently with renewed fpirit. The card-rvom had never 

lelerted. Mind the main chance is a wholefome maxim, which 
ood-lady of the houtfe feemed not to have forgotten, Aflifted 
by a fort of croupier, fhe did the honours of the bouillotte with that 
admirable fang-froid which you and I have often witneffed in fome 
of our hoftefles of fafhion, and, had fhe not communicated to me 
the secret, I thould have been the laft to fufpeét, while the appeared 
fo indifferent, that fhe, like» thofe ladies, had fo great an intereft 
in the card-party being continued till morning. 

As ar old acquaintance, fhe took an opportunity of faying to 

te, with joy in her eyes: “ Le jeu va bien;” but, at the fame 
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time, expreffed her regret that the fupper was fuch a fcramble, 
While we were in converfation, I inquired the name and chara¢ter 
of the moft ftriking women in the room, and found that, though a 
few of them might be reckoned fubftantial m fortune, as well as in 
reputation, the female part of the company was chiefly compofed 
of ladies who, like herfelf, had fuffered by the revolution; feveral 
were divorced from their hufbands, but as incompatibility of tem- 
per was the general plea for fuch a difunion, that. alone could 
not operate as a blemish. 

“ To judge of the political predilection of thefe belles from their 
exterior, a ttranger would, nine times out of ten, be led into a 
palpable error. He might naturally conclude them to be attached 
to a republican fytiem, fince they have,in general, adopted the Athe- 
nian form of attire as their model; though they have not, in the 
finalleft degree, adopted the fimple manners of that people. Their 
arms are bare almoft to the very fhoulder; their bofom is, in a great 
meafure, uncovered; their ankles are encircled by narrow ribbands, 
in imitation of the faftenings of fandals; and their hair, turned up 
clofe behind, is confined on the crown of the head in a large knot, 
as we fee it in the antique bufts of Grecian beauties. 

* The reft of their drefs is more calculated to difplay, than to 
veil the contours of their perfon. It was thus explained to me by 
my friend, the ci-decant comtc/e, who at the fame time afiured me 
that young French women, clad in this airy manner, brave all the 
rigour of winter. ‘ A fimple piece of linen, flightly laced be- 
fore,’ faid fhe, ‘ while it leaves the waift uncompreffed, anfwers 
the purpofe of acoriet. If they put on a robe, which is not open 
in front, they difpenfe with petticoats altogether; their cambric 
chemife having the femblance of one, from its fkirt being trimmed 
with lace. When attired for a ball, thofe who dance, as you may 
obferve, commonly put on a tunic, and then a petticoat becomes a 
matter of necetlity, rather than of choice. Pockets being deemed 
an incumbrance, they wear none: what money they carry, Is cou 

tained in a little morocco-leather purfe; this is concealed in the 
centre of the bofom, whofe form, in our well-ihaped women, being 
that of the Medicean Venus, the receptacle occationally ferves ior 
a little gold watch, or fome other trinket, which is fufpended to 
the neck by acollar of hair, decorated with various ornaments 
When they dance, the fan is introduced within the zone or girdle; 

and the handkerchief is kept in the pocket of fome fedulous {wat 
to whom the fair one has recourfe when fhe has occafiun tor tt. 
Some of the elderly Jadies, like myfelf, added fhe, ¢ carry thefe 
appendages in a fort of work-bay, denominated a ridieule.. Not 
_jong fince this was the univerfai fathion, firit adopted as a fubfiitute 
for pockets; but, at pretent, it is totally laid afide by the younger 

clafics.’ 

“ The men at this ball, were, for the moft part, of the military 
clafs, thinly interf{perfed with returned emigrants, “Some of the 
generals and colonels were in their Huffar drefs-uniform, which 's 
sot only exceedingly becoming to a well-formed man, but alfo ex 
tremely 
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tremely fplendid and coftly. All the feams of the jacket and 
pantaloons of the generals are covered with rich and tafteful em- 
broidery, as Well as their fabre-tafh, and thofe of the colonels with 
a gold or filver lace: a few even wore boots of red morocco 
leather. 

“ Moft of the Gallic youths having ferved in the armies, either 
a few years ago under the requifition, or more recently under the 
con{cription, have acquired a martial air, which is very difcernibie, 
in fpite of their habit bourgeois. The brown coat cannot difguile 
the foldier. I have met with feveral young merchants of the firtt 
refpectability in Paris, who had ferved, fome two, others four years 
in the ranks, and conttantly refufed every fort of advancement. 
Not wifhing to remain in the army, and relinquish the mercantile 
profetiion in which they had been educated, they cheerfully pafied 
through their military fervitude as privates, and, in that ftation, like 
true foldiers, galjantly fought their country’s battles. 

“ The hour of tix being arrived, I was afiailed, on all fides, by 
applications to fet down this or that lady, as the morning was 
very rainy, and, independently of the long rank of hackney-coaches 
_ which had been drawn up at the door, every vehicle that could be 

procured had jong been in requifition. The miftrefs of the houfe 
had informed two of her particular female friends that I had a 
carriage in waiting; and as I could accommodate only a certain 
number at a time, after having confented to take thofe ladies home 
firtt, I conceived mytelf at liberty, on my return, to felect the rett 
of my convoy. To relieve beauty in diftrefs was one of the firft 
laws of ancient chivalry; and no knight ever accomplifhed that 
vow with greater ardour than I did on this occafion.” 











\rt. XXVIII. The Stranger in France, or a Tour from Devonfhive 
to Paris. By John Carr, Ejquire. 4to. pp. 261. price 1/. Is. 
Johnion, London. 1803. 

" § bene: fugitive Sketches,” fays Mr. Carr, “ in which 

an attempt is made to delineate, juft as they occurred, 
thofe feenes which to my mind at lealt were new and in- 
terefting, were originally penned for the private perufal of 
thofe whom I efteem; and by their perfuafion they are now 
offered to the public eye.” “We are happy in being able to 
declare, that we concur in opinion with the friends of Mr. 
Curr, as to the merits of this volume, which contams a large 
proportion of interefting matter. The reader mutt not, how- 
ever, expect from it any profundity of political or ftatiftic 
remark. Mr. Carr appears to have vifited Paris for the pur- 
pote ot being amufed. The fpirit with which he undertook 
his Journey is diffufed through his work, which is well caleu- 

ated to enliven the pailing ‘hour by the reprefentation of a 
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feries of pictures of life and manners, which like the aqua tinta 

views that decorate his books, if net highly finifhed, are 

defigned with eafe and touched with neatnefs. He appears 

to have enjoyed a great advantage over the generality of the 

Engiifh who repaired to. the French me tropolis afier the rati- 

fication of the late thort-lived peace, in having obtained good 

introductions to feveral refpectable French families. Hence 

while fo many of his countrymen were lounging in the 

Palais Royal, the Louvre, or Beauvilliers Hotel, he availed 

hiinfelf of the opportunity with which he .was favoured of 

oblerving the domefiie ceconomy of his Parifian friends, 

His intercourie with the natives alfo, furnifhed him with a 

preat number of anccdoies concerning public and private 

irantactions, which took place during the eventful period of 

the Revolution. Thefe anecdotes being interfperfed in his 

account ’ churches, palaces, firects, and {quares, prefent an 

sreeable varicty, which awakens the attention and enlivens 

intereft of his reader. The medium of good humour 

wh which he has beheld both man and things, during 

journc yy nd bis abode in the Gallic capitai, has induced 

i to {peak with an admiration of the talents and prowels 

of ie Firft Conful, and of the incerruptibility of M. Tal- 

le aramis which will not ve accord with the irritation, which 

late _oceurrences have produced in the mind of the Briti/a 

‘,againft thofe extraordinary perfonages. But we ought 

to remember that at the time when the events of 

tour were recorded, the ufual relations of peace 

mity, were jut re-eftablifhed between this country and 

"e 5 and it was imagined by many fanguine politicans, 

the mutnal interefis of the two cou ae would enfure the 

tinuance of pacific counfels. Mr. Carr, therefore, beheld 

naparte, not the inveterate and intolent foe of England 

he ivbdver of Jacobmifm and the pacificator of 

Vine iacidental and natural introduction of exprei- 

as of enthufiaftie attachment to his native country, which 

recurs | in the courle of thefe pages, is alfo a proof of his 

tniotifim, which will be fufficient to erafe from every candid 

mind, any impreilioas to his diladvaniage, which may be 

canted by the perufal of paffages which do not found firictly 
in re With the ery oi the day. 

x numer nial traveller, Mr. Carr feems to have enjoyed an 

n the tox ity of a number of French emigrant 

arta wanbarked1 tog ether with him at Southampion, 

on pba d avellel hound for Havre. After a voyage of two 

nights and one day, he arrived at the. la ter port, where he had 

tie fatisfation to fee his teisified fellow pafiengers received 
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by their countrymen, with neither violence nor infult. At 
Havre he experienced fome difficulty in proc ouring a paflport; 
but this difficulty being furmounted by the iatereft of a young 
gentleman, to whom he happened to have letters of intro- 
duction, he proceeded in company with an Englith friend, in 
the diligence to Rouen. Such of our readers as have never 
had the felicity of feeing one of thefe' vehicles, may form a 
tolerably accurate idea of them from the following detcrip- 
tion: ° 


« All the carriages of this defcription have the appearance of 

ug the refult of the earlieft efforts in the art of coach-building. 
A more uncouth clumfy machine can fearcely be imagined. In the 
front is a cabriolet fixed to the body of the coach, for the accom- 
modation of three pafiengers, who are protected from the rain 
ivove, by the projecting roof of the coach, and in front by two 
heavy curtains of leather, well oiled, and {melling fomewhat offen- 
lively, faftened to the roof. The infide, which is capacious, and 
lofty, and will hold fix people with great comfort, is lined with 
leather, padded, and furrounded with little pockets, in which the 

ms depofit their bread, fnuff, night caps, and pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, which generally enjoy each others company in the fame 
ee depofitory. From the roof depends a large net- -work, 

hich is generally crowded with hats, fwords, and band-boxes;the 
whole i is convenient, and when all parties are feated and erranged, 
the ac commodations are by no means unpleafant. 

“ Upon the roof, on the outfide, is the imperial, which is géne- 
rally filled with fix or feven perfons more, and a heap of luggage, 
whic! li latter alfo occupies the bafket, and generally prefents a 
pile, half as high again as the coach, which is fecured-by ropes 
‘a chains, tightened by a large iron windlafs, which alfo con- 
fututes another appendage of this moving mafs. The body of the 
carriage reits upon large thongs of leather, taltened to heavy blocks 
of wood, initead of {prings, and the whole is drawn by feven 
hories. The three firlt are fafiened to the crofs-bar, the reft are 
in pairs, all in rope-harnefs and tackling. The near horse of the 
three firft, is mounted by the poftili on, in his. great jack boots, 
which are —, placed, with much ceremony, like two tubs, on 
the right fide of his Rofinante, jutt before ‘he afcends. Thete 
curious protectors of his legs, are competed of wood, and iron 
hooy s, loftened within by ftuffing, and give him all the dignity of 
riding in a pair of upright portmanieaus. With a long-laft whip 
in his heal a dirty night-cap and an old cocked hat upon his head, 
halloo ving alternately * & gauche, 4 droit,’ and a fe Ww occafional 
facre dieus, which feem always properly applied, and perfectly un- 
derftood, the merry poftillion drives along his cattle. I muft not 
fail to do jultice to the fcientific fkill with which he manages on 
horfebac k, his long and heavy coach-whip; with this con atanding 
iniirument he can reanimate, by a touch, each haiti ing mufcie of his 

eying animals, can cut off an annoying fly, and with the teud 
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cracking of its thong, he announces, upon his entrance into a town 
the approach of his heavy and clattering cavalcade. Each of 
these diligences is provided with a conducteur, who rides upon the 
imperial, a1 nd is refponfible throughout the journey for the comfort 
of the paffengers and fafety of the luggage. For his trouble the 
pafienger pays him thirty fols for hi nlelf, and fifteen more for the 
ciflerent poftillicns, to be divided amongtt them, for thefe the donor 
is thanlsed with a low bow, and many * bien obligés,’ in the name 
of himfeli and his contented comrades.” 


On its arrival at Rouen this unwieldy machine was, much 
to the furprife of Mr. Carr, driven into the aifle of an ancient 
catliolle chureh, which in the courfe of the revolution had 
been fold and converted into a vemife and fiables. In this 
prof ined edifice, “ an old unfaleable cabriolet occupied the 
place of the altar; and the horfes were quietly eating their cats 
in the fae ifty | re 

After {pending four days in Rouen, where he attended at 
the trial and execution of a notorious robber, both which 
oroceffes he defenbes with much minutene fs, Mr. Carr took 
his place im the diligence for Paris, at which city he arrived 
about fix o’clock in the evening of the entuing day. The 
following account of his introduction to the luxuries of a 
reftaurateur’s table, may not be unacceptable to the admirers 
of culinary elegance. 


< * 


The next morning after my arrival, and a good night's repofe 
in a fofs-bed, couftructed after the French fafhion, which was very 
jofty and handiome, and very comfortable, I waited upon my ac- 
complithed friend, Madame H———, in the Rue Florentine. | 
had the hononr of knowing her when in England, from very early 
years; I found her with her elegant and accomplithed daughter, 
in a fuiie of large rooms, very handfomely furnifhed after the 
anti jue, which gives to the prefent fafhionable furniture of France, 
its form and character. Thefe rooms compofed of a noble fione- 
built houfe, which contained feveral other families; fuch is the 
cultomary mode of being lodged in the capital. She received me 
in the moti charming manner, and had expected me for fome days, 
previous to my arrival, and was that evening going to her country 
houfe at Pafi, a few miles from Paris, whither fhe pretied me to 
accompany her, but I declined it, on account of the fhort time 
which | had before me to fpend in Paris. Madam H , Was 
not cnly a beauty, but a woman of wit and learning, and had ac- 
cordingly admitted Voltaire amongft the number of her houfehold 
gods; the arch oldc ynic, with his death-like farcattic face, admirably 
reprefented, by a {mall whole length porcelain ftatue, occupied the 
centre of her chimne y-piece. Upon finding that I was dispofed to 
remain in town, fhe recommended me to a reftaurateur,in the gardens 
of tke Thuilleries, one of the firft eating-houfes in Paris for ‘fociety 
and entertainment, to the mafter of which the fent ber fervant, with 
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my name, to inform him, that fhe had recommended an Englith gen- 
tleman of her acquaintance to his houfe, and requetted that an Eng- 
lich fervant in his fervice might attend to me when I dined there, 
This was a little valuable civility, truly French, This houfe has been 
lately built under the aufpices of the Firft Conful, from a defign, ap- 
| roved of by his own exquitite tafte; he has permitted the entrance 
to open into the gardens of the coniular palace. *'The whole is from 
2 model of one of the little palaces of the Herculaneum; it is upon 
afrwtl feale, built of a fine white ftone, it contains a centre, with 
a portico, fupported by Doric pillars, and two long wings. The 
front is upon the terrace of the gardens, and commands an en- 
chanting view of all its beautiful walks and ftatues. On the ground- 
fuor the houfe is divided into three long and fpacious apartments, 
opening into each other through centre arches, and which are re- 
doubled upon the view by immente pier-glaffes at each end. The 
tirit room is for dinner parties, the next for ices, and the third for 
cote. In the middle is a fiying ftaircafe, lined on each fide with 
oranve trees, which afcends into a fuite of upper dinner rooms, all 
of which are admirably painted after the tafte of the Herculaneum, 
and are almoft lmed with coftly pier-glaffes. 

“ My fair countrywomen would perhaps be a little furprifed to 
be told, that elegant women, of the firft refpectability, fuperbly 
drefled for the promenade, dine here with theig friends in the 
public room, a cuftom which renders the fcene delightful, and re- 
moves from it the accuftomed impreffions of grofsneis. Upon en- 
tering, the gueft is prefented with a dinner chart, handiomely 
printed, enumerating the different difhes provided for that day, 
with their refpective prices affixed. Ali the people who frequent 
this place are confidered highly refpectable. The vititor is furmithed 
with ice for his water decanters, with the beft attendance at dinner, 
and with all the Englith and foreign news-papers; I always dined 
here when I was not engaged.” 


In giving an account of the objeés which arrefted his at- 
tention during his refidence in Paris, Mr. Carr does not 
obferve any method. His motto feems to be “ Quo me 
cunque rapit tempejtas deferor hofpes.” Wis tranfitions from ~ 
topic to topic are fometimes fo violent as to border upon the 
ludicrous. Let us take as a fpecimen, a portion of the con- 
tents of chap. xviii. Bonaparte’s talents in finance—Garrick 
and the Madman—Public Neeeffaries=Hall of the National 
Convention. It is obvious that this irregularity of arrange- 
ment will not admit of analyfis. Contenting ourielves, there- 
lore, with remarking that Mr. Carr appears to have feen, and 
attentively examined, the ordinary fights of Paris, we fhall 
proceed to lay before our readers his narrative of a vifit which 
ie paid to a man whofe confummate abilities and atrocious 
i render him at once the object of wonder and of detef- 
salion, 


“ During 
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“ During my ftay in Paris, I vifited the gallery of David. This 
celebrated artitt has amafied a fortune of upwards of two hundred 
thoufand pounds, and is permitted by his great patron and friend, 
Bonaparte, to occupy the corner wing of the old palace, from which 
every other man of genius and {cience, who was entitled to refide 
there, has been removed to other places, in order to make room for 

“the reception of the grand National Library, which the Firfi Conful 

intends to have depofited there. His apartments are very mag- 
nificent, and furnifhed in that tafte, which he has, by the inf. ence 
of his fame, and his elegance of defign, fo widely, and fuccefsiully 
diffufed. Whuilft I was feated in his rooms, I could not help fancy- 
ing myfelf a contemporary of the moft tafteful times of Greece, 
‘Tunics and robes were carelefsly but gracefully thrown over the 
antique chairs, which were furrounded by elegant ftatues, and 
ancient libraries fo difpofed as to perfect the claflical illufion, 
1 found David in his garden, putting in the back ground of 4 
painting. He wore a dirty robe, and an old hat. His eyes are 
dark and penetrating, and beam with the luftre of genius. His 
«<ollection of paintings and fiatues, and many of his own fiudies, 
afforded a perfect banquet. He was then occupied in drawing a 
fine portrait of Bonaparte. The prefence of David covered the 
gratification with gloom. Before me, in the bofom of that art, 
which is faid, with her divine affociates, to foften the fouls of men, 
I beheld the remorielefs judge of his fovereign, the deftroyer of 
his brethren in art, and the enthufiaft and confidential friend of 
Robefpierre. David's political life is too well known. During the 
lafi fcenes of horror, he was afked by an acquaintance, how many 
heads had fallen upon the {caffold that day, to which he is faid coolly 
to have replied, * only one hundred and twenty !! The heads of 
twenty thoufand more muti fall, before the great work of philofophy 
can be accomplithed.’ 

“ Itis related of him, that during the reign of the Mountain, he 
carried his port-folio to the front of the fcaffold, to catch the laii 
emotions of expiring nature, from the victims of his revolutionary 
rage. 

“ He directed and prefided at the fplendid funeral folemnities oi 
Lepelletier, who was affatlinated by Paris, in which his tafte and 
intimate knowledge of the ceremonies of the ancients, on fimilar 
occafions, were eminently difplayed. 

“ Farewel, David! when years have rolled away, and time has 
mellowed the works of thy fublime pencil, mayft thou be remem- 
bered only as their creator; may thy fame repofe herfelf upon the 
tableau of the dying Socrates, and the miraculous paflage of the 
Alpine hero, may the enfanguined records of thy political frenzy 
moulder away, and may fcience, who knew not blood till thou 
wert known, whofe pure and hallowed infpirations have made men 
happier and better till thou wert bern, implore for thee forgivenels; 
and whilit with rapture fhe points to the immortal images of thy 
divine genius, may fhe cover with an impenetrable pall, the pale, 
and fhuddering, and bleeding victims of thy fanguinary foul! 

a “ The 
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« The great abilities of this man have alone enabled him te fur- 
vive the revolution, which, firange to relate, has, throughout its 
ravages, preferved. a veneration for fcience, and, in general, pro- 
tected her diftinguifhed followers. Bonaparte, who poffeffes great 
tafte, ‘ that inftinét fuperior to ftudy, furer than reafoning, and 
more rapid than reflection, entertains the greatett admiration for 
the genius of David, and always confults him in the arrangement 
of his paintings and fiatues. All the coftumes of government 
have been defigned by this artift. 

“ David is not without his adherents. He has many pupils, the 
‘ons ef refpectable, and fome of them of noble families, refiding in 

rarts of Etrope. They are faid to be much attached to 

d have formed themtelves into a military corps, for the 
purpele of occafionally doing honour to him, and were lately on 
the point of revenging an infult which had been offered to his 
per on, in a manner, which, if perpetrated, would have required 
ihe intereit of their mafier to have faved them from the feafiold. 

“ But neither the gracious protection of confular favour, nor 
the fplendour of unrivalled abilities, can reftore their polluted 
pofietior, te the affections and endearments of focial intercourfe. 
Humanity has drawn, a fable circle round him. He leads the life. 
of a profcribed exile, in the very centre of the gayeft city in 
lurope. In the gloomy thade of unchofen feclution he pafies 
his ungladdened hours, in the hope of covering bis guilt with his 
glory, and of prefenting to pofterity, by the energies of his un- 
equalled genius, fome atonement for the havoc, and ruin of that 
political hurricane, of which he direéted the fury, and befriended 
the defolations againft every contemporary object that nature had 
endeared, and virtue confecrated.” 


After {pending a month in the metropolis of France, Mr. 
Carr went by the route of Caen and St. Lo to Cherbourg, 
where he remained two days waiting for the failing of a 
packet. At length a favourable breeze tprung up, and 
alier a pallage of two nights and one day, he “ ftepped 
upon the fame landing ftone from which he firft embarked 
for France.” 








Ant, XXVIII. Letters of Advice from a Mother to her Son, by 
Mary Champion Crejpigny. 8vo. pp. 452. 8s. London. 
Cadell and Davies, 1803. 


b he: objectof the compofition, and the motives which led 

to the publication of thefe Letters, will perhaps be moft 
clearly explainedby the following extracts from the Dedica- 
tion ef this volume, which is addreffed to his Grace the Arch- 
bihop of Canterbury : 


“ When 
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“ When the following Letters were originally written they were 
only intended for that fort of partial infiruction to a beloved fon, to 
which I was prompted both by inclination and duty, believing that 
he would read fhort effays from my pen, though he might reject far 
better in a more voluminous ftate. They remained by me many 
years unthought of, when accident put fome of them into the hands 
of a refpectable friend whofe judgment I had ever been taught to 
venerate. He urged meto publiththem. I refufed; thinking that 
it would be preiumption in me to fuppofe I could write any thing 
new upon fubjecis which had been difcuifed by fo many far better 
and wifer perions than myfelf.” 

“« T however felt impelled to thew what that friend had approved 

of to fome others equally refpectable, who likewife urged “~ to 
publith them, and made ufe of the following argument, ‘whicl i} 
filenced my objections, and has induced me even to put my name 
to my humble writings: The probability that curiofity may tempt 
many young perfons to read a fmall publication of this nature from 
one of their acquaintance, when, perhaps, they would not other- 
wife turn their thoughts to fuch fubjects. Even the ciftant hope 
of being in any degree ferviceable upon fuch efiential points as 
thofe of religion and morality, conquers my difficulties, and renders 
me, in fome degree, indifferent to the imputation of vanity and pre- 
fumption which I may potlibly incur,” 


Introduced to our notice by the foregoing account of the 
views of its authorefs, this volume claims our mott refpecttul 


attention, That heart muft indeed be dead to every virtuous 
impretiion which is net affeéted by the maternal folicitude 
which its pages difplay ; and that judgment muft be dreai- 
fully perverted whi ich can be difpoted to cavil at the found- 
nets of its prince iple s. The example of a lady of fafhion anxt- 
oully endeavouring to train up her fon in the ways of piety 
and virtue, is in this age of folly and diffipation truly valu- 
able. Would to Heaven it were not fo ftrongly recommended 
by the circumitances of its fingularity. Wiiely acting upon 
ihe maxim that fteadinefs in virtuous conduét can refult from 
fixed principles alone, Mrs. C. commences her courte of mo- 
ral initruciion by explaining and enforcing the fundamental 
doctrines firft of natural, and then of revealed religion. Af- 
ter thewing the folly and abfurdity of the various fe shemes of 
Atheifim, the deduces the attributes of God from the nature of 
his works, and the courfe of his providence. In order to 
demonttrate the reafonablenefs of a belief in the Gofpel the 
endeavours to prove that fuch a revelation was worthy of the 
vifdom and goodnefs of God, and fit for man to receive. 
With regard to the perfon of the Melfliah fhe inculeates upon 
her pupil the commonly-received opinion of his divinity 


and, finally, with a view ‘of fanctioning the leflons of mora! re 
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by reprefenting man as accountable to his Maker for all his 
actions, fhe dwells at fome length upon the Scripture doétrine 
of a future judgment. In conformity with the precepts of 
Chrift the infifts upon the advantage and neceflity of private 
devotion, and of attendance upon public worfhip, and the or- 
dinance of the holy facrament. Her Letters on the fubject 
of religion are thirteen in number, and include a great variety 
of ferious and important topics. In the courfe of thefe difqui- 
itions the touches upon many controverted points. On 
thele, however, fhe does not enlarge. She is in general fatis- 
fied with giving her own opinion, with one or two of the 
principal arguments upon which that opinion is founded. ‘To 
the deep fpeculator in theology, theretore, her remarks will, 
perhaps, appear fuperficial : but whatever may be the value 
of her proofs, we believe the refults of her inquiries will be 
approved by the orthodox members of the church of Eng- 
land. 

Having thus laid the foundation of her intended ftructure 
deep in the doctrines of religion, Mrs. C. proceeds to give her 
ion much excellent advice on the principal branches of mo- 
ralduty. In this divifion of her work fhe communicates her 
opinions on the following fubjeéts: Charity—-Economy— 
Generofity and Gratitude—Friendfhip— Drinking—Gaming 
—Duelling—Female Conne¢tions— Seduction — Attachment 
—Swearing and Falfhood—The Connections of Society— 
Trifles—and Time. 

Vith a view of painting in more lively colours than could 
be admitted in a mere differtation, the detetiable nature of the 
vices of Gaming and Seduétion, fhe has introduced two nar- 
ratives, Which are at once fimple and interefiing. ‘Though 
the names of the fubjeéts of theie narratives are difguifed, fhe 
allures her fon that their circumfiances are the detail of events 
which really happened. As a {pecimen of Mrs. C.’s ftyle of 
compofition we fhall quote at large the firlt of her Letters on 
Duelling : 


1 
i 
A 


“ My Dear Son, 

“ T am now going to give you my opinion upor a fubjec which, 
perhaps, | may be deemed particularly ill qualified to write upon, 
us the feelings of a woman may be fuppofed to act too powerfully, 
aud induce me to place the arguments that may be offered upon it 
i a partial or unjuft light. But upon this occafion I will, if it be 
potlible fo to do, fet every weak fe eling at a diftance, and confider 
tue lubject asamember of jocic ty, biafied only by the interefts of 
buman nature'in gencral; and, fufpicious of mylelf, will weigh 
every argument in the fcale of impartiality before I advance it in 
lupport of my opinions. 

* Duelling 
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“ Duelling muft furely be confidered as the remains of a favage 
cuftom, at periods when civilization and order were in their infancy 
—before laws to reftrain the diforderly patiions of men were pro- 
perly digefted and enforced—when the iniu!ted had no juft method 
of obtaining fatisfaction for the injury received; and I grieve to 
acknowledge that fuch are the ftill prevailing outrages azaint all 
reafon and principle, that the horrid cuttom is yet {0 far counte- 
nanced as to render it, in fome few cafes, ‘very difficult for a man 
of the world not to comply with it. 

“ I fay a man of the world, who prefers the abfurd, ill-judging decrees 
of prejudice, before the calm, ferious decifion of rectitude and prin. 
ciple. I know it is faid, that a man, particularly aman in the navy 
or army, cannot live without fubmitting to thofe rules which cui- 
tom and etiquette have eftablifhed. Such a man muft on no ac 
count fubmit to certain affronts without letting the perfon who has 
fo affronted him have a chance of likewife fhooting him through 
the head, by way of giving him /atisfaction.. He raufi not fear the 
anger of his God near fo much as the contempt of ill-judging men 
He mutt not fet his own life, the life of a beloved wife, and the wel- 
fare of an amiable family, who may depend upon him for their 
fupport, or the reproaches of his own confcience, againft the {neers 
of folly, or the fmile of thoughtlefs impertinence. No! he muf, 
according to the prefent difhonourable fyftem of /onour, rifk the of- 
fending his God, defiroying himfelf, blaiting the happinefs of his 
family, and becoming a murderer. Good Heaven! that human, 
civilized, enlighteued beings, who profefs themfelves poffeffed of 
virtues, generofity, candour, underftanding, and redigion, can tole- 
rate a cuftom fo diamctrically oppotite to thofe qualities: yet, {9 
it is. There certainly may be caies pointed out where the extreme 
overbearing infolence of one man may render it next to impoffible for 
another to bear with it, unlefs he has hardinefs and refolution enough 
to defy the world, which, I acknowledge, may require greater cou- 
rage than to meet his adverfary in the field, did not fuch a meeting 
involve him in a poflibility, in a probability, of anticipating a meet- 
ing with his Creator, upon fuch forbidden terms as fhould furely 
make a reflecting man endure every degree of contempt and {corm 
from the world fooner than be guilty of a deed that may on one 
fide admit of no repentance, and embiitter the life of the other party 
with eternal remorfe. ' 

“ Where, and how, muft we look for a reafonable and certain re 
medy for fo great an evil? If we feck for it by endeavouring to 
bring convittion of its enormity on the minds of individuals, I fear, 
however they may be convinced, we fhall feck for it in vain: the 
timidity of fome, who cannot re‘ift popular prejudice; the wani 0 
principle in many, who think only of the prefent moment, and pve 
10 attention to any more weighty confideration; the fudden im 
of paffion or refentment, and the being too prone to il 
venge, it is to be feared, will prev 
of the atrocity of the deed from 
tion. The Legifiature, therciore, } 
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yours to prevent this criminal prattice: that alone poffeffes the 
power, and on that mutt dwell a crime of a very deep dye if it con- 
tinue to neglect the confideration of what can be done for the re- 
moval of fo atrocious an evil from fociety. The blood of thofe 
who fall a facrifice to the barbarous cuftom, ftains, with indelible 
marks, that Legiflature which might put a flop to it. Humanity, 
inthe names of the difconfolate widow, the wretched orphan, the 
agzonized parent, calls aloud for fuch Jaws as fhall refirict thofe 
whofe paflions and impetuofity hurry them to fuch atts of wicked- 
nefs and inhumanity. 

“ The fort of licence given to duelling—the encouragement it 
receives from too great lenity in courts of judicature—the cordial 
reception given to duellifts in polite circles, and its being deemed 
ulmoft neceffary, as a point of honour, for a gentleman not to refule 
a challenge, are the baneful caufes of this atrocious practice. 

“ It has been faid, by an able writer, ‘That the confiderations 
of the abfurd alternative which the gentlemen of our army are un- 
der, either to accept a challenge contrary to laws divine and human, 
or to be broken if they do not, though a foldier is the leaft mafter 
of himfelf and his own life of any man in the community, made the 
Enclith fervice, in his opinion, the leaft eligible of all fervices,’ 

“ Certainly the favage cuftom was not always tolerated by the 
createft heroes of antiquity. Auguftus’s anfwer to Marc Antony— 
Metullus to Sertorius—thew that the brave did not always think it 
neceflary to prove their bravery by fuch deeds, and knew how to 
diftinguifh between a falfe and a real courage. A man’s giving or 
accepting a challenge is a certain proof cf the deficiency of his 
principles in that rehgion whofe laws and whofe injunctions are the 
iorgivenels of injuries, and very different from the giving way, evea 
fometimes on a fancied affront, to the paflions of pride, infolence, 
and relentment; and the being hardy enough to rufh into his Ma- 
ker’s prefence in the very att of committing a crime which, in that 

, never can be by him repented of in this world, and with no 
better excufe fot it than chufing deliberately to add one horrid 
deed to perhaps another; or, poilibly, marking fome inconfiderate 
irifle, that ought never to have been remembered, with the outrage 
of urder, and, poflibly, with the everlatting ruin and mifery of an 
innocent family. 

‘ Nor are fuch a¢tions a proof of that courage which they are 
intended tofubitantiate ‘There are inftauces of men who have been 
wrought up to fuch actions, who have afterwards difyraced them- 
le:ves inthe field upon public eccafions. But, while the army and 

y retain this very miftaken fenfe of honour, and while it is fane- 

-d by the cuftoms and prejudices of the world, there can be na 
hope of its yielding to reafon and private perfuafton. "The Legijle- 
‘we, therefore, muft interfere before any effectual reformation in 
this barbarous cuftom can take place. 

“ It has been faid that, were it not for duelling, afafinations would 
be more frequent, as many irritable tempers would not be fatisfied 
With any award that a cuurt of honour might probably give. This 

I con- 
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I confider as but a flight objection againft the endeavouring to 
exterininate fo horrid a cuttom;—for, take it in the fulleft extent, 
it would only affect a few wretched fpirits, who partake more of 
the fiend than of the human kind. To whom, if they determined 
not to receive any fatisfaction without blood, it would fignify but 
little, whether their diabolical revenge is according to the rules of 
honour or otherwife.—Nay, it would be better that it were not 
according to thofe rules; for, if they dared to afjafinate, their 
punifhment would be pretty certain and heavy, as they would pro- 
bably meet with a difgracetul death; whereas now the fame evils 
to fociety are brought about without that heavy punifhment, or 
difgrace to the offender.—It is to be hoped and believed that there 
are very few who would be fo wickedly vindictive as not to be 
contented with fuch fatisfaction as a court of honourable mea 
awarded. —It is well known that far the greater number of duels 
are only to fatisfy a mifiaken point of honour;—but the Legijc- 
ture, Phave beard wife men fay, might form a code of laws, upon 
this point, that would afford redrefs to the infulted, and properly 
punith the offenders.—I prefume not to point out, with any exad- 
nefs, what would be the propereft mode for the effecting fo good a 
purpofe, but a little confideration will convince any reafonable 
perion of its practicability —Thofe who would think deeply upon 
it, who are qualified to invettigate the fubject, would indeed, de- 
ferve well of their country, for they would be doing it a moi 

efiential fervice, and crowning themfelves with brighter laurels than 
ever yet adorned the brows of a conqueror. 

It appears to me, that the greateit difficulty would lie in the 
reprefentation of thofe afironts which are conveyed by looks and 
manner. 

“¢ What is called a high-fpirited man will not brook wlrat he con- 
ftrues a contemptuous look, or afironting {neer, or farcaftic fimile ~ 
for thefe frequently-miftaken offences he will thew fuch rea 
infulting refentment, that the perfon by whom he imagines tar? If 
aflronted will think it neceffary to return infult for imfult—Thus 
a quarrel erifues trom little or no caufe.—Such fenfitive gentlemen 
would, doubtlefs, very often feel themfelves aggrieved without being 
able to ettablifh the caufe of grievance.—It not eftablifhed—vo 

tonement could be expecied ;—if eftablithed—they would have 
redref. 

‘A court of honour, compofed of honourable men in every 
county, would be one mode that might fucceed, and, under fome 
circumitances S, firict fecrecy might be obferved.—Were it death to 
the furvivor in a duel, and contiscation of property to thofe who 
fend a challenge, and fiould fuch challengers be Tikewife di 
qualitied from “holding any office in the ftate, 1 am inclined to 
believe that but few challenges would be fent.—Far am I, howes¢t 
as I faid before, from having the prefumption to think that I poii 
the abilities necefiary for forming laws upon the fubject. 3 

‘ Henry, of France, gained more honour by his edict age” 
duell ing than by any other a@ of his life”—yet the cufton aa 

wailed, 
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vailed, and Louis ‘the Fourteenth refolved to pardon duelling no 
longer—* and, to his honour,’ fays a writer upon the fubject, 
‘ eflected what thofe of his predeceffiors had attempted without 
fuccefs.’ 

The remaining part of this volume is occupied by letters 
on behaviour to inferiors—Drefs—Converfation—Accom piith- 
inents—Drawing—Diverfions—Marriage. 

Mrs. Creipigny’s fiyle is eafy and flowing, and generally 
correct. We have obferved a few inaccuracies which we at- 
tribute to the printer, v. g. p. 82, on that alone refs all our 
future expeGtations. In p. 26 and 27, we find an Englifh 
tranflation of a paffage in Arifiotle’s works, the conftruétion of 
which is fingularly obfcure. We fafpeét that this quotation 
was in fact tranflated from the French, and that the obfcurity 
arifes from the fubftitution of that for if. We cannot con- 
clude our account of this work, without exprefling our with, 
that, by its circulation in that clafs of fociety whofe welfare it 
is more particularly calculated’ to promote, the benevolent 
intentions of its author may be fulfilled. The awful events 
which marked the*origin and progrefs of the French Revolu- 
tion, fhould teach our people of rank and fafhion, that even 
in this world a proud and fupercilious contempt of the obli- 
gations of inorality may be vifited by fevere“punifhment ; 
and they ought confequently to be perfuaded, that thofe 
who ferioufly endeavour to inculcate upon the rifing genera- 
tion the principles of religion, are true benefactors to the 
community at large. 








Art. XXIX. The Works of Richard Owen Cambridge, Ejguire, 
including feveral Pieces never before publifhed, with an Account 
of his Lite and Charaéter. By his Son George Owen Cambridge, 
M.A. Prebendary of Ely. 4to. pp. 584. price £.2. 12s. Od. 
Cadell and Davies,’ London. 1803. 


f be refpectable author of the pieces now firft collected 
and publifhed together, after having filled during more 
than half a century avery confpicuous ftation, both in the 
literary and in the polite world, died in the mouth of September 
1802. His younger fon has here undertaken the double office 
of editor of his works, and writer of his life, and he has exe- 
cuted the pious tafk in a manner extremely honourable to his 
own feelings and to his father’s fame. 


Vou. I, s A part 
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A part only of this volume is new to the world. Many of 
the poems, and all but one of the profe effays, of the late Mr, 
Cambridge, have been long betore the public, either in a fepa- 
rate form or in the moft refpectable collections of the period 
in which they were written. Of the Poems ‘ The Scribleriad; 
both from its extent and excellence, muft be confidered as 
the principal; its fingular merit has been confeffed and ap. 
plauded by the beft judges; for fuch furely muft be efteemed 
the late Dr. Warton, and the celebrated though unknown 
author of The Purfuits of Literature. The former, in his 
Ejjay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, cites, with juft ap- 
probation, from the Preface to the Scribleriad, the following 
patlage relative to the four celebrated mock-heroic poems, 
the Lutrin, the Difpenfary, the Rape of the Lock, and the 
Duneiad. 


“ When firft I read thefe poems,” fays Mr. Cambridge, “ I per- 
ceived that they had all fome great defeét, and though the more I 
read them the ftronger I felt this defeét, and always.conceived that 
fomething might be written more perfect in this kind, yet I never 
difcovered what it was until I came to know that Don Quixote was 
a work which would give as much fatisfa¢tion in a critical examina- 
tion as meft of the compofitions of the ancients. I then found 
that propriety was the fundamental excellence of that work; that 
al] the marvellous was reconcileable to probability, as the author 
led his hero into that fpecies of abfurdity only, which it was 
natural for an imagination, heated with the continual reading of 
books of chivalry, to fall into; that the want of attention to this 
was the fundamental defect of thefe poems; for with what pro- 
prety do churchinen, phyficians, beaux and belles, or bookfellers, 
addrefs themfelves to the heathen gods, offer facrifices, confult 
oracles, or talk the language of Homer, and the heroes of an- 
tiquity.” 

The Seribleriad, in its plan and conftruétion difpl y great 
ingenuity; it abounds in fuccefsful imitations of paflages in 
ancient authors, and it is diftinguifhed by great felicity of 
expreflion and verfification : if it has not been a popular poem, 
this has probably been owing to the nature of its fubjett, 
which, relating chiefly to errors long exploded and almot 
forgotten, was little fitted to excite a great or general intereft 
in its favour: it may alfo be objected to it, with fome Pee 
that, although the defign of the author was to ridicule falfe 


fcience, he has occafionally placed on apparently the fame 
footing, indifputable facts in natural hiftory, and the confirmed 
relations of creditable travellers with the groffeft and mot 
romantic fiétions, in violation, perhaps, of that propriety 


which he fo well underftood and fo juftly valued. of 
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Of the verfes on the marriage of his R. H. Frederick Prince 
of Wales, the prefent republication will preferve the memory, 
which might have been loft in the mafs of poems, written on 
that occafion, mott of which, as we have been informed, 
were judged at the time to be inferior to this of Mr. Cam- 
bridge *. , 

The poems now firft publifhed are introduced by a dialogue 
between Dick and Ned, (the author, and Dr. Edward Barnard, 
aflerwards provoft of Eton) entitled, “ Learning.” 'Thefe 
interlocutors difcufs, in an animated manner, not without the 
feafoning of a little humorous acrimony, the advantages and 
difadvantages of learning. Dick takes the field in oppofi- 
tion to the claims of deep erudition, and it may be thought 
that he brings more fpirited forces into aétion than his 
autagonift. 


“ Alas! quoth Dick, mere puff and froth this is, 
Which you advance for your hypothefis : 
At bett a well laid theory ; 
No fubftance or reality ; i 
Nor found with praétice to agree. 
Your fcheme would be more true and ample, 
If well fupported by example. 
But thefe all make againft your fyftem, 
And therefore wifely you fuppreft ’em ; 
Not all your books can raife the mind 
Above the weaknefs of mankind. 
Zeno, of ftoic reading vain, 
Affirmed there was no harm in pain. 
Pyrrho would vaunt (but then he’d lie) 
Indifference or to live or die. 
Carneades oft {pent his breath 
T’intpire the bold contempt of death; 
And once his wifdom did affect 
So far to ape the Stoic feét, 
He thought he felt an inclination 
To die becaufe it was the fafhion. 
Hearing Antipater (a wile one !) 
Had killed himfelf by drinking poifon, 
He crys, refolved to do the fame, 
Give me---but what, forbears to name; 
Then, baulking his expecting friends 
In mere mulled wine this poifon ends. 
Not 





* With the exception of the Epithalamium juft mentioned, the 
Poems contained in this volume are divided into three fections ; 
the firit and third containing Mifcellaneous Verfes, written refpec- 
tively at Whitminfter and Twickenham, and the fecond confifting 
of the Scribleriad. 
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Not all his learning and wife reading 
Could Zeno’s pupil keep from heeding 
The rig’rous twinges of the ftone, 

Or but fupprefs one fingle groan, 

Forc’d to own pain at length an evil 

And give his doctrine to the devil. 

Thus thefe philofophers and leaders 

Of various fects (profoundeft readers) 
From aij] their books could ne’er attain ‘ 
Death to contemn, or {mile at pain; 
And much lefs reap’d they joy or pleafure, 
Their volumes yielding no {uch treafure.” 


Tn Archimage, a poem written in imitation of Spenfer, the 
author defcribes in a humorous manner, and with burlefque 
folemnity, himfelf and fome of his attendants and neighbours. 
The following is the defcription of the officiating clergyman 
of the author’s parish church : 


“ So wills that darke and fable-ftoled Mage 

Who in thofe walles his art dothe exercife; 

Ne ought with him availeth fexe or age; 

Ne hoary elde, ne tender infant’s cries 

Can melt his iron heart in any wile: 

Als by his power and virtue magicalle, 

A wond’rous yoke about their neckes he ties, 

Which eft their tender fkinnes doth frette and galle, 
All filkenne as it feems, with fore and endlefs thralle. 


« So furelie firme he ties this Gordian knotte, 

As evn excteds his own art to untie; 

And fo ill-fuited deals to each their lotte, 

Ufing his wicked arts fo wantonlie, 

His cruel fport doth caufe great miferie: 

Fach ill-paired couple tugge the magick chaine, 

And their reluctant neckes together plie, 

And {till for freedom praie and ftrive amaine;~- 
He fits and laughs to {corn their labour, all in vaine.” 


The collection of mifcellaneous poems, written during Mr. 
C’s refidence ai Whitmintter, is clofed by verfes from the 
Author to the Scribleriad, in imitation of Horace’s epitile 
ad Labrum Suum; Lib. lL. Ep. 20. 


“ Well then, for all that I have faid, 

You keep your-eyes on Tully’s head. 

Has pride with fuch impatience fill’d you, 
You pine ’till Dodfley clothe and gild you; 
As foppith minors court their taylor, 

And hate their guardian as their gaoler.” 
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We clofe the account of Mr. Cambridge’s mifcellaneous 
yerfes with tranferibing the Free Tranilation of Boileau, 
Epift. [. 1. 61, executed by the author in his 85th year, aud 
applied by him to the immoderate ambition of France : 


“ Thus of Pyrrhus, enquired his old Tutor and friend: 

Thefe elephants, foldiers, and thips, to what end? 

Pyr. To the fiege ;- for I’ve oft been invited to come, 
And with glory to conquer all-conquering Rome. 

Tur. I agree that great glory from thence would entue, 
And ’tis worthy alone Alexander or you. ; 
After tuch an exploit, there’s no more to be done.— 
Yes—the countries that border on Rome mutt be won. 
Any more? Pyr. Don’t you fee Syracufe is fo near. 
Any more? Pyr. Give me that, and to Carthage I fteer. 
Now I fee, you’re refolved to be matter of all, 
The near and the diftant, the great and the {mall ; 
And { plainly perceive you will not be at rett 
Till you’ve tried all the Eaft, when you’ve conquer’d the 

Weit. 
So Egypt is yours. Your Ambition then ranges, 
And bears you away to the Tigris and Ganges. 
But when crown’d with fuccefs, and with glory you tire us, 
What’s left to be done, when return’d to Epirus? 
Why to feafi on good cheer, and good liquor to quaff; 
And, forgetting our labours, to fit down and laugh. 
it, Then why fhould we travel to Egypt and Rome? 

Who forbids us to laugh without fiirring from home ?” 


To this collection of the author’s poctry are fubjoined fome 
friendly and complimentary Verfes, addrefied to him by his 
friend Henry Berkeley, Efq. George Birch, Efq. and an ano- 
hymous and unknown poet, who teftified his re{pect for Mr. 
Cambridge by fome elegant lines, left on a pedeftal in his 
grounds at Twickenham. 

the concluding pages of this volume contain the Effays 
which the author contributed to the periodical paper entitled 
The World. An additional paper, never before publithed, is 
fubjoined : it is marked by the fame vein of humour and good- 
natured pleafantry which diftinguifhes the refi. 

To this colleétion of Mr. Cambridge’s works are prefixed 
Memoirs of the Author. It appears to bave been the opinion 
oi the late Dr. Johnfon that the province of Biography might 
be ufefully extended, fo as to include accounts of perfons 
who, by their virtues and attainments, have adorned the walks 
of private life. Were the Doctor now among us, we think he 
would acknowledge a very fuccefsful exemplification of his 
pinion in this life of a revered parent by an affectionate fon. 

tis an interefting narrative, obvioufly the effufion of a feeling 
$3 heart, 
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heart no lefs than the produétion of a cultivated mind, with 
the additional recommendation of much gracefulnefs of man- 
ner and elegance of ftyle. 

Mr. Cambridge was born in London on the 14th of Fe- 
bruary 1717. Though of an ancient family in Gloucefter- 
fhire, his father being a younger brother was bred to bufinefs 
as a Turkey merchant, and refided chiefly in London till the 
time of his death, which happened not long atter the birth of 
his fon, who, upon this event, was left to the care of his mo- 
ther, and of her brother, Thomas Owen, Efq. He was fent 
early to Eton ichool, and commenced there a valuable and 
lafting friendihip with many aflociates, who afterwards be- 
came eminently diftinguifhed for their tafte and learning. Of 
this number were Mr. Gray, Mr. Weft, Mr. Bryant, the Ho- 
nourable Horace Walpole, Dr. Barnard (afterwards matter 
and provoit of Eton), &c. &c. At this feminary a ftill more 
intimate and affectionate intercourfe began between Mr. C. 
and Mr. H. Berkeley. The untimely death of this gentle- 
man, who fell in the battle of Fontenoy, left on the mind of 
his furviving friend an imprefiion of grief which was never 
wholly etfaced. At Eton Mr. C. was diftinguifhed for the 
quicknefs of his parts, and the facility of his acquifitions; for 
his fondnefs for the judy of character in the ancient dramatic 
writers and other poets, particularly in Shakfpeare ; and for 
his fuccefsful theatrical performances in feveral charaéters. 
Mr. C. left Eton, and entered as gentleman commoner at St. 
John’s College, in Oxford, in 1734. During his refidence in 
that Univertity he compofed the poem on the Marriage of the 
Prince of Wales, which is inferted in this collection of his 
works. In 1737 he removed to London, and became a mem- 
ber of the honourabie fociety of Lincoln’s Inn. Here he con- 
tracted with aac Hawkins Browne, Efq. an intimate friend- 
fhip, which lafted through the life of Mr. Browne, and de- 
{cended to his fon, the prefent member for Bridgenorth. 
Here, alfo, he was introduced to many literary acquaintance. 
He found at Lincoln’s Inn his {choolfellow, Mr. Henry Ba- 
thurfi, afterwards Lord Chancellor, and commenced his friend- 
fhip with the Hon. Charles Yorke, Mr. Wray, and Mr. Ed- 
wards. In 1741 Mr. C. matried the fecond daughter of 
George Trenchard, Efq. of Woolveton, in Dorfetfhire, when 
he fettled at his family feat of Whitminfter, in Gloucefterihire, 
near the banks of the Severn, feven miles below Gloucefter. 
His purfuits here were of the moft ufeful and pleafing kind. 
His application to literature muft have been very counfidera- 
ble, tor at Whitminfter he wrote the Scribleriad, and other 
fmaller poems: yet he found time to improve his propery 
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and benefit the vicinity by making navigable for boats the 
little river Stroud, which ran through his grounds. By other 
judicious alterations he greatly embellifhed his place, and gave 
‘to the whole eftate the appearance of a garden. Notwith- 
fianding thefe occupations he cultivated and enjoyed the 
fociety of his refpectable neighbours, and once, with great {pi- 
rit and fuccefs, in a water-party on the Severn, received and 
entertained the Prince and Princefs of Wales, and a large 
company, Who happened, foon after the improvements at 
Whitmintter were completed, to vifit Mr. Cambridge’s valua- 
ble friend, Allen, Lord Bathurft, at Cirencefter. 

The various, and, with moft people, the almoft incompati- 
ble purfuits and amufements of Mr. Cambridge at this time, 
are thus deferibed in a poem addrefled to him by his friend 
the late amiable and ingenious Mr. Whitehead : 

“ That Cofar did three things at once, 
Is known at fchool to every dunce ; 
But your more comprehentive mind 
Leaves pidling Caefar far behind. 
You fpread the lawn, direét the flood, 
Cut viftas through, or plant a wood, 
Build China’s barks for Severn’s ftream, 
Or form new plans for epic fame ; 
And then, in {pite of wind or weather, 
You read, row, ride, and write together.” 


By feveral of thefe friends he was ftrongly folicited to come 
into parliament, and engage in public life but he firmly re- 
fitted thefe folicitations. His fentiments on the fuperior 
comforts of a private ftation are given very forcibly and affec- 
tingly in a Letter to Dr. Barnard, which we would gladly 
trantcribe if our limits permitted. On this fubject Mr. C. 
was addrefled by his friend Mr. Edwards, in a beautiful fonnet 
(beginning with “Cambridge! with whom, my pilot and my 
guide,”) which the reader may fee in the fecond volume of 
the collection of poems, publifhed by Mr. Dodifley. 
_ About the year 1748 the death of Mr. Owen put his nephew 
in poffeflion of that gentleman’s property: by his uncle’s de- 
fire he added the name of Owen to his own. He was now 
enabled to cultivate, more at his*eafe, that very felect fociety 
to which he had accefs. With this view he éftablifhed him- 
felf at Twickenham, where he paffed the remainder of his 
life, exercifing a prudent and liberal hofpitality, and enjoying 
that fociety which he moft valued, and of which he was him- 
lelf a diftinguifhed ornament. Here he amufed himfelf by 
Writing feveral ingenious eflays in profe and verfe :; the former, 
thofe with which, in the moft friendly manner, he erect 
s 4 Ir. 
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Mr. Moore for his periodical paper, The World, have been 
Jong known and admired. It is faid in thefe memoirs that 
« many of them were written in great hafte, and none of them 
with laboured attention ;” yet they difplay an extenfive ac- 
quaintance with living manners, and a penetrating difcern- 
ment of character, which could not fail of attracting the notice 
and regard “of men of protefled wit and lively parts.” Mr, 
C.’s converfation partaking of the fame wit and hamour that 
characierifed his writings, his company became more generally 
fought after; and fuch was his deportment in fociety, that 
(to borrow an expretlion of Lord Chetierfield’s well-known 
detcription of him) “ his acquaintance was a fynonimous term 
for his fricuds.” To the number of thete continual acceflions 
were made, not only trom the gay world, but of emiment per- 
fons of the graveft characters and fiations ; as, for example, 
the firft Lord Hardwicke, Lord Anton, Admiral Botcawen, 
Lord Barrington, Count Poniatowtki, afterwards king of Po- 
Jand, Mr. Andrew Stone, and the amiable and learned author 
of Hermes. 

Mr. C. was perfectly independent in his principles, and 
atiached to no fet of men or meafures beyond what was dic- 
tated by a fincere concern for the honour and profperity of his 
country; yet he paid much attention to political fubjects, 
and gave a proof of his fagacity in juftly eftimating the value 
of our Afiatic colonies, and forefeeing the importance of fuch 
an acquifition of territory both in a commercial and _ political 
view. The refult of his attention to this fubject was the publi- 
cation, in 1761, of the Hiftory of the War upon the coaj of 
Coromandel. This work, though it appeared in the form of 
a compilation rather than a well-digeited hiftory, was very 
favourably received, and proved highly interefiing, not only 
in this country, where it was reprinted in a fmaller fize with- 
out the plates, but in Ireland, and alfo in France, where a 
French tranflation, printed at Amfierdam, found a very g¢- 
neral circulation, and was efteemed the faireft and mot cor- 
rect reprefentation of the French proceedings in India. Of 
the eftimation in which this work was held in France a pleafing 
and unexpected teftimony was given to Mr. C. a very few 
years before his death. The anecdote, which is a very inte- 
relting one, is related in a hote fubjoined to thefe memoirs, 
and to it we refer the reader. 

In addition to the marks of efteem perpetually fhewn by his 
acquaintance and friends, Mr. C. received, when far advanced 
in years, a very honourable and unexpected tefiimony oi the 
Peeh ett: mation in which his literary and focial character full 
cumtinued to be regarded by men of letters : this was, the a 
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fentof a copy of the Purfuits of Literature, from the author 
of that celebrated work; accompanied with a fhort but ele- 
cant addrefs in Latin, written on the blauk leaf facing the 

page, a fac fimile of which is given in the pretent pub- 
lication. 

Mr. Cambridge was confiderably advanced in his 83d_ year 
beiore he was fenfible, to any confiderable degree, of the in- 
firmities of age. At this time both his hearing and fight be- 
came inuch impaired, but his general health remained the 
fame, and his natural good {pirits, and cheerfulnefs of temper, 
experienced no alteration. Feeling himielf, however, grow 
daily more unfit for the fociety of any but his own family, he 
relizaed himfelf to their eare with the moft aife¢étionwe and 
endearing confidence, receiving thole attentions which it 
was the firft pleature of his children to render, not as a debt 
due toa fond and imdulgent parent, but as a tree and voluntary 
tribute of their affeétion, He fupported a gradual increafe 
of ieeblenets ‘ with the mott exemplary patience, and witha 
contiant care to tpare the feelings of his family: nor did the 
diiveiling infirmities, infeparably attendant oa extreme debi- 
lity, ever produce a murmur of complaint, or eveu a hatty and 
uiguarded expreflion” ‘ At length, wholly.exiautted, he ex- 
pired, without a figh, on the 17th of September 1802, leaving 
a widow, two fons, and a daughter.’ 

We thall clofe the prefent article with a few more extracts 
from this interefting Memoir, and a remark or two which the 
vhole naturally fuggetts. 

‘ At an early age,’ fays the biographer, ‘Mr. Cambridge 
attentively examined the evidences of Chriftianity, and was 
fuily fatisfied of its truth. His was, in the trueft fenie, the 
reigion of the heart, and he always felt that a conftant con- 
lormity to its precepts was the ttrongeft and bett proof he 
could give of the fincerity of his faith. Of its preteribed forms, 
and exterior duties, he was no lefs a ftrict obierver. No en- 
gagements ever. prevented him from palling his Sundays at 
hone with his family, at the head of whom he never failed to 
attend the public fervice of the day, until prevented by a bodily 
armity. The evening prayers, which for more, than fixty 
Years he was accuftomed to read to his houfehold, were taken 
from the liturgy of the church of England, of which he was a 
greatadmirer. In conformity with the religious fentiments 
Which chiefly prevailed in his mind, he was accuftomed to 
remark, ‘that in our petitions we are liable to be miiled both as 
to their object and motive; but in expretling our thank{givings 
tothe Deity we can never err, the leaft favored among us 
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having received fufficient tokens of the bounty of Providence 
to excite emotions of the fincereft gratitude.’ 

« Mr. C.’s fondnefs for books ferved to increafe, rather than 
diminifh, his ftudy of human nature. His infight into men 
was corre¢t, judicious, and acute: he viewed with the eye of 
a philofopher the influence of the paflions, not only in the 
great and leading points of human conduct, but in the trifling 
incidents of common life. 

‘ The follies of mankind excited his mirth rather than his 
{pleen ; but his vein of comic humour was ever regulated by 
that native benevolence which would not allow him volunta- 
rily to inflict the flightett pain. 

‘ Few private men have led fo active a life, or mixed with 
fuch various defcriptions of people, without being involved in 
any perfonal difficulty, or ferious difagreement. This may be 
imputed to afirm and uniformly dignified deportment, joined 
to a calm and peaceable difpofition, which made him always 
anxious, in the impreflive language of Solomon, ‘ to leave off 
contention before it be meddled with,’ 

The following paflage merits, in our opinion, particular at- 
tention, efpecially frofm thofe lively young men who, forget- 
ting the fage maxim taught them while in the loweft Greek 
clats at {fchool, [Taatla un apotpexitw 72 ve], are apt to let their 
tongues out-run both their judgment and their feelings. 

‘ Though Mr. C, fought the converfation of all who could 
amufe or inform him, and received a great variety of perfons 
of almoft every rank and defcription at his houfe, he never gave 
them reafon to imagine they had a greater fhare of his regard 
than they really poffeifed: by this uniform fincerity, and the 
conftunt care he took to avoid perfonalities, and fevere reflec- 
tions, he never made an enemy, or loft a friend’ 

On the whole, this narrative exhibits, in the moft agreeable 
manner, a character abounding in refources fitted to make the 
moft profound retirement both pleafing and profitable ; yet 
equally, and, perhaps, ftill more adapted to mix in the higher 
ranks of fociety, and ambitious of acquiring and cultivating the 
friendfhip of eminent perfons, without the leaft view to worldly 
intereft, and folely with the defire of enlarging the {phere ot 
obfervation and knowledge. This feems to us to be a diftin- 
guifhing, and moft honourable, circumfiance : we with it were 
likely to be as much imitated as it cannot fail to be admired. 

The volume is decorated with portraits of the author, and of 
many of his diftinguifhed friends; with two views of his places 
of refidence, Whitminjier and Twickenham Meadows ; with an 
appropriate frontifpiece to the Scrib/eriad; and with a humor- 
ous print, entitled, Dr. Johnfon’s Ghoft, which exhibits avery 
good likenefs of the Doctor’s figure, done from a painting {ug 
geited by the Author. 
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Ant. XXX. A Supplement to the Account of the Pelew Iflands ; 
compiled from the Journals of the Panther “and Endeavour, Two 
Vefils fent by The Honourable Eat India Company, to thofe 
Tjlands mn the Year 1790; and from the Oral Communications of 
Captain H. Wilfon. By the Reverend John Pearce Hockia, of 
Exet er College, Osford, ‘M.A. 4to. pp. 72. price 15s. Nicol ; 
1803. 


\ R. KEATE’s very interefting and entertaining account 
ii of the Pelew Hands, is fo well known, that little need be 
{uid as introductory to the work before us, which is publifhed 
as afort of continuation of it, with a view of laying before 
the public, what is further known of the hofpitable inhabitants 
of thoie iflands. 

Au unfortunate accident, the fhipwreck of the Antelope, 
Captain Wilfon, led to the difcovery of thefe people, and 
from the aftonifhment, which they manifefted at the fight of 
the Englith, it fhould teem that the crew of this veflel were 
the firlé Europeans that ever landed at this group of iflands. 
To their humanity and kindnefs we are wholly indebted for 
tle fatety of our countrymen, who were then threatened with 
the moft alarming evils ; and the fecond voyage, of which we 
are now to give a brief account, was undertaken with a view 
of teftifying “that grateful fente of their hofpitality to which 
they had fo juft a a claim. 

Thole who have not feen Mr, Keate’s work fhould be in- 
formed, that when every affiftance had been afforded to Captain 
W ilfon j in building a veflel fit to convey him and his crew to 
China, one of the “failors, Madan Blanchard, formed a refolu- 
tion, to which he adhered, of {pending the ‘remainder of his 
days at Pelew. He was a young man, not more than twenty 
years of age, rather of a grave turn of mind, but poileffed of 
2 confiderable degree of dry humour. His good temper, and 
inoflenfive behaviour had gained him the ‘regard of all his 
hhipmates, who of courte, before their departure, were anxious 
to intereft the natives in his favour. “ As he perfevered in 
his tetolution to the laft,” fays the hiftorian in 1788, “ every 
Treader will naturally feel a with to learn Cinsehat of the 
fublequent fortune of a man voluntarily cutting himfelf off 
from the reft of the world. n 

Kecollecting this circumftance, we opened the fupplement 
with e agernefs and anxiety, in hopes of gaining fome intereft- 
ing information refpecting the manners, habits, and cuftoms 
ot a people, who if not civilized according to our fenfe of 
the term, were open and ingenuous, honeft and hofpitable i in 
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a high degree, and who, from the firft accounts, which were 
given as the refult of an imtercourfe that fubfified only a fey 
months, feemed, in their character, to realize the ages ‘of fim. 
plicity and innocence, and with no other guide or inftruéor 
than their own good fentfe, pra tifed the moft fubftantial vir. 
tues. In this reipeét our expectations have not been realized, 
Blanchard had been dead tome months before the Panther 
and Endeavour reached the Peiew iflands. 

To Lieutenants White and Wedgeborough, we are princi- 
pally indebted for the feveral facts now prefented to us: they 
had both been in company with C aptain Wilfon, and were 
infiantly recognized by the natives at their landing in 1701, 
They both {peak in the higheft terms of the very friendly Te 
ception which they met with : 


“ Soon after the boat had left the fhip, and was got among the 
iflands, three canoes came along-fide the Panther, having in them 
feveral people who recolle¢ted Mr. White, although fo many years 
had elapfed fince his failing from Oroolong; one of them, a L Tupack, 
immediately came on board, and calling out ‘ Wurre,’ caught 
him in his arms, and giving him a moft affectionate and ardent 
fqueeze, feemed almoft diftracted with joy, calling for all his people 
to come and embrace their friend; he then took him into his canos 
to get fome iweet drink. Mr. Wedgeborough’s reception was 
nearly the fame; the natives as foon as they heard him fpeak ther 
language, and underitood that they were Englith,. expreiied their 
joy by acclamations and geftures little thort of madnefs. They 
then enquired for Lee Boo (their king’s fon who had accompanied 
Captain Wilfon home, and who un fortunate ‘ly died of the fmall-pox 
at Rotherhithe, December 27th 1784,) and on being told his tate, 
and the difeate of which he died, they appeared compofed and 
fatisfied.— At half paft fix in the evening, Mr. Wedgeborough fays, 
‘ T had the a pleafure of once more being embraced by 
the benevolent Abba Thulle.’ ‘They then proceeded together 1 
the king’s canoe towards the Panther; on their way, Mr. W. ec- 
quainted bim with the death of Lee Boo; the manner of his recei\- 
ing this melancholy information I thall give im Mr. Wedgeborough’s 
own Words. * His countenance which before bore the moft ae 
marks of joy, became compofed and thoughtful, and after remain 
ing fome time filent, as if wifhing to recolleét himt lf, he exci 
Weel, weel, weel a trecoy! (in ‘Englith, good, good, very good!)’ 
The king then paufed a little, as if to gain relict ; but on his again 
entering on the ielancholy fubject, he , faid, he never entertained a 
doubt of the goodnefs of the Englith, or the Captain, but refie’ 
affured that they would cherith and take care of his fon. ‘That the 
return of the thips with his friends the Englifh, convinced him his 
opinion was right, when he gave Lee Boo to the eare of Captain 
Wilfon: that he had counted upon the line the Captain had give! 
him, as far as one hundred knots, or moons, and then defpairing : 
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ever feeing his fon or the Captain again, he had caufed the line to 
be buried, fuppofing that the veffel which the Englith had built at 
Oroolong, was not large enough to carry them in fafety to China, 
ss they had failed before the good moon fet in. He then men- 
toned the death of Blanchard, but frequently paufed in reciting 
fo melancholy a tale, many of his own family having been flain 
with him in battle.” 


In the following chapter we learn that Blanchard had lived 
arambling life, going about from hovfe to houfe, and from 
his want of conduct and induftry, made himfelf of very little 
efiimation in the eyes of the Rupacks; that when he wanted 
any thing, he ftaid near the king, to whofe family he was con- 
fidered as belonging. Soon after the failing of the veffel he 
had left off wearing clothes, and was tatooed like the other 
inhabitants; the arms and ammunition which Captain Wilfon 
left behind, the king took care of himfelf, not having fuffi- 
cient confidence in Blanchard. 

The reader will feel interefted in Mr. Wedgeborough’s 
account of the diftribution of the prefents fent out by the 
Eat India company for the Abba Thulle and his people : 

‘| was prefent,” fays he, “ at the time when the prefents were 
lauded. and am fure it is impoflible to defcribe the effect the fight 
of the different articles had upon the multitude, moft of which they 
were firangers to, even in idea. When arranged before Abba 
Thulle, and he was told they were for him, he was perfeétly at a lofs 
fur utterance, or how to exprefs his gratitude to the Englifh Ru- 
packs, as he ftyled the Honourable Company. He afked why they - 
fiat {fo many things, when they knew he had nothing to fend in 

u; that his country, if he could fend it, would be inadequate 
tv the things now before him. At length being made perfeétly to 
videriiand that no return was expected; that thefe things were 
it him from England, in acknowledgment for his great humanity 
wid Kindnefs to. our countrymen, when the Antelope was thip- 
wrecked on his coaft, he moceftly replied, that the fervices he 
lid rendered thofe people were very trifling: for their being’ 
ituated at Oroolong, put it out of his power to give them the 

ieudly adiftance he fo naturally wifhed to have done.” 

From the intereourfe maintained at this time between the 
Englith and the inhabitants of the Pelew iflands, which con- 
tuned for feveral years, we expected to find more detailed ac- 
counts of the manners of thefe people than this fupplementary 
Volume affords. In fome inftances, however, we aré fupplied 
with facts which ferve to reétify notions which Mr. heate’s 
hiiory would lead the reader to form. Thus we find the prac- 
lice of tatooing is univerfal with both fexes, and that the opera- 
“on is not performed at any certain period of life. Females 
ot high rank have it done at the age of fix or feven years. The 
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hands undergo the operation firft; then the arms, as high as 
the fhoulders, after which the feet, and fo upwards, to the 
hips. Among the lower clas of women, the time of being 
tatooed depends upon their ability to pay the female artiji 
who performs the operation ; but as it would be difgraceful to 
marry before it has taken place, it is rarely deferred to years 
of maturity. The men take greater liberties in this mode of 
ornamenting their perfons; but in general the hands and one 
thigh are tatooed, with a line up the arms, reprefenting birds, 
fith, &c. fome few of them are marked up the body. Their 
marriages are without ceremony, excepting that of obtain. 
ing the confent of the parents, or chief rupack. Any perfon 
may have as many wives as he can maintain, but each wife 
mutt have a feparate houfe, a cuftom which gives the rupacis 
more wives than the common people, and the king more than 
the rupacks. Divorces fometimes take place by mutual con- 
fent; when this happens to a rupack of diftinétion, the lady 
remains fingle until a rupack of the fame rank takes her home, 
none of a lower clafs daring to approach her for fear of oi- 
fending her former hufband. 

During the refidence of the Engliffy here, the Abba Thulle 
invoked their affiftance in an expedition againft his enemies, 
the people of Artingal]. By their interference, terms of ac 
commodation were adjufted without reforting to the force of 
arms, and the generous and hofpitable Abba Thulle, was 
placed in peace and glory among his affeétionate and loyal 
people; and after this expedition, he was acknowledged tle 
fuperior rupack of all the Pelew iflands. Shortly after the 
vellels failed from the iflands for the coaft of New Guinea; 
and in their voyage they touched at Amboyna, New Holland, 
the ifland of Timoor, and from thence they tailed to Bencoolen, 
and after remaining there about four months, they returned to 
the Pelew iflands, where they had the mortification to learn 
that there friend the king had died within three months after 
their departure. 

In the year 1793, the commander of this expedition, Cap- 
tain M‘Cluer fignitied to the inferior officers, his determia- 
tion of remaining at Pelew, and accordingly he refigned in 
the moft formal manner, the command into the hands of 
Lieutenant Wedgeborough. Whatever might have been the 
views of this gentleman, which he does not appear to have 
explained, in any other manner, than generally he hoped his 
choice might be rendered beneficial to his country, and the 
world, he remained there ouly fifteen months, when he em- 
barked on board his boat, with three Malay men, and two of 
his own flaves, intending to go to the ifland of ew 
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firefs of weather, however, led him to change his courfe, and 
they arrived without accident at Macao. Here, after fome 
interval, Captain M‘Cluer purchafed a veflel, returned to 
Pelew, where he had left an infant child, embarked his family 
and property, and fome natives, and fet fail for Bombay. 
He touched at Bencoolen, where he met with the Europa, 
Captain Applegarth, bound for England, and the Bombay, a 
frizate, belonging to the marine, and bound to Bombay. By 
this latter {hip he fent fome of his family to that port, with 
fix of the Pelew women ; himfelf, with the other natives pro- 
ceeding in his own veflel to Bengal ; from which port he 
avain failed, and was never more heard of, nor any of his crew. 
By the liberality of the Eaft India company, the Pelew 
women, were, at their earneft defire, fent home from Bombay, 
wider the conduct of Lieutenant Snook, who met with the 
fume kind atfentions from the inhabitants that his country- 
men had formerly experienced. 

From this view of the work before us, the reader will form 
an eftimate of what he may expect from the perufal of the 
whole. As far as it goes it is interefting, but the documents 
and facts are by no means fo numerous as we expected to 
find in a work of fo high a price. Indeed for a thin quarto 
pamphlet, for fuch after all is this fupplement, the charge is 
much too high, nor will the two plates which are a fide and 
end view of a pye or large houfe in the ifland juftify the 
charge. A pretty copious vocabulary of the Pelew language 
is fubjoined, which will be found ufeful to perfons who thall 
lereatter touch at thefe iflands. 
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int. XXXI. Elements of General Knowledge, introduétory to 

uleful Books in the Principal Branches of Literature and Science. 
By Henry Kett, B.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 960. price 16s. in 
boards. Fifth Edition. Rivingtons, London. 1803. 


Te work, as Mr. Kett informs us in his preface, con- 
tains the fubftance of a courfe of leétures, which he has 
occafionally read to his pupils. Whilft he difclaims the merit 
of originality in its generai compofition, he afferts {ome preten- 
lions to novelty in many of his remarks on the nature of the 
Greek language—in his Hiftory of Chivalry—and in his ac- 
count of the Revival of Claffical Learning. The main defign 
of this publication, he declares to be “ to feparate fome of the 
moft uleful and the moft beautiful parts from the great mafs of . 
lunan knowledge; to arrrange them in fuch regular order, 
that they may be.infpecied with eafe, and varied at pleafure ij 
an 
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and to recommend them to the careful examination of young 
men, who are fiudioufly difpoted.” He alio profeffes that jt 
is his object to make the moft ufeful topics of literature, 
familiar and eafy to general readers, who may not have hed 
the advantage of a learned educatien. In endeavouring jp 
promoie thele objects he thinks himteif juftified by the con. 
fideration of the pretent fiate of fociety, m which knowledge 
is no longer *e exclufive property of the fiudious reciufe, 
and in which it is highly requifite to the refpectability of 
young men that they thould be “ prepared, in fome degree 
at leafi, to blend manly and ferious topics, with the fallies of 
light and gay converfation.” 

- By the foliowing enumeration of the fubjects of Mr. Kets 
difquititions, in the order in which they occur in his book, 
we ihall fill further unfold the nature of his undertaking. 

The Chriftian K eligion—Language in General—The Englih 
Language—the Latin Language—The’ Greek Language— 
Eloquence—Hifiory in General—The Hiftory of the Jews— 
The Hifiory of Greece—The Hittory of Rome—The Hitory 
of Modern Europe—The Hiftory of England—Logic—The 
Mathematics—The Works of Nature—Tatte—Agriculture— 
Commerce—Foreign Travel—The Profettions. 

Our readers will eafily perceive, that in this arrangement of 
topics, there is a lamentable want of fyftem. In treating on 
the Cliritiian religion, Mr. Kett does not dogmatically decide 
on its truth. He demontfirates this problem by a felection of 
arguments—but this demonftration is fuppoted to be laid 
before a pupil who has yet to learn logic, or the right ule 
of reafon. He enlarges upon the characteriftics of true elo- 
quence, and defcants upon the merits of the moft approved 
Latin and Greek writers, long before he has explained to his 
juvenile readers thofe principles of juft criticiim, which are 
the only ftandard by which eloquence, either oral or written, 
ought to be tried. And, may we be permitted to inquire, whi! 
ideas of lucidus ordo that writer can poflefs, who intrudes 2 
differtation on tafte in mufic, painting, and poetry, between 
a treatife on Natural Hiftory, and an Eifay on Agriculture. 

But, fays Mr. Rett, p. 12. “ the order in which my chapters 
are aifpofed, is adapted to the progrefs of the faculties of the 
mind from childhood to riper years.” How it is confiftent 
with this profetlion, to plunge at fo early a period of his work 
as the 88th page of the firft volume, into the recondite’ 
topic of the Theories of the Origin of Language, whilft he 
defers the popular fubject of Hiftory to p. 215, we think he 
will find it ditticult to explain. ; The 
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The want of method which charatterizes Mr. Kett’s work 
as a whole, prevails in moft of the parts into which it is 
divided. We look in vain in his pages for that firiét connec- 
tion between the various members of a treatife, for that regu- 
lar advance from firft principles to their nearer and remote 
confequences, for that gradual and diftinét unfolding of a 
{abject which conftitute the beauty and value of elementary 
books. His tranfitions are frequently not only rapid but 
violent. He has indeed colleéted faéts and obfervations from 
a vatt variety of publications; but he has put them together 
in fo inartificial a manner, that they appear to be nothin 
more than a truly awkward combination of “ fhreds an 
patches.” 

The fcholar who attentively confiders the great number of 
important topics, of which Mr. Kett propofes to treat in 
thefe “ Elements of General Knowledge,” will eafily con- 
ceive that he has not entered fufficiently at large into any 
one of them, to convey to his pupil a complete courte of in- 
firuction. By the moft attentive perufal of this book, the 
ingenuous youth, who has had the advantage of a learned 
education, or the reader who has been unfortunately deftitute 
of that privilege, can at beft only obtain a quantity of mif- 
cellaneous information. For that fyftematic communication 
of knowledge, which is the only fure method of inculcating 
true {cience, they muft apply to other fources. If they are 
contented with the leffons Ahich are imparted in the volumes 
at prefent under our confideration, their thirft for inftruction 
will be eafily fatisfied indeed. 

In a of thefe ftri€tures, we fhall fubmit to the 
confideration of our readers Mr. Kett’s meagre and crude 
hints, which, if there be any meaning in his title page, he 
purports to lay before the public as “ Elements” of the 
icience of Chemiftry. 


_“ Chemiftry. This is a word of uncertain etymology. By fome 
itis derived from sees to melt. Boerhaave traced it to the Egyp- 
tian word chema black. Others make Ham the fecond fon of Noah 
the inventor‘of the fcience, atid derive the term from his name, which 
in Hebrew fignifies heat and black ; both which ideas bear a rela- 
tion to the procefies of Chemitiry. Chema in Arabic fignifies to 
couceal, and may refer to the fecret manner in which experiments 
were formerly carried on by the Alchemifts. It is the object of 
this iclence to difcover the properties of bodics by analyfing them into 
their conflituent parts; and by combinations. 

“ The natural hiftory of the mineral kingdom, unaffifted by Che- 
miftry, is a language compofed of * few words, the knowledge of 
which has aequired the name of mineralogift to many perions. The 
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words calcareous ftone, granite, fpar, {chorle, feld, fchiftus, mica, 
&c. alone compofed the di¢tionary of feveral amateurs of natural 
hiftory; but the difpofition of thefe fubftances in the bowels of the 
earth, their refpective pofition in the compolition of the globe, their 
formation and fucceffive decompotitions, their ufes in the arts, and 
the knowledge of their conitituent principles, form a fcience, which 
can be well known and inveftigated by the chemitt only *. 

“ Chemiftry was a long time ridiculed and neglected on account 
of the pretenfions fet up by many of its votaries to extraordinary 
difcoveries. It was once the darling paflion of the avaricious, and 
the phantom which deluded the hopes of the vifionary. For the 
honour of the prefent age, it is now patronized by men of fciences 
and enlightened judgment, and is brought to fuch perfection, as to 
gain a refpectable place among the Arts. In the clearnefs of its 
principles, the folidity of its conclufions, and its reference to com- 
mon or to philofophical ufes, it is inferior to none. 

“ For the attainment of his object the chemift depends upon the 
accuracy of his experiments, although even from his difappoint- 
ments fome agreeable refult unexpectedly urifes; and his applica- 
tion is frequently rewarded by very curious difcoveries. From the 
labours of alchemifis of different ages, from the time of Paracelfus 
to that of the unfortunate Dr. Price, to difcover an elixir to per- 
petuate human life, to find the philofopher’s ftone, and to tranimute 
the bafer metals into gold, have proceeded many curious and even 
ufeful refults and obfervations+. The field of experiments is fo vatt 
and fpacious, that the moft diligent inveftigation cannot completely 
traverfe it, nor any continuance of time exhauft its variety. The 
properties of bodies have never been all clearly afcertained, and 
much therefore remains to be done, before future experience will 
terminate her difcoveries, and the pleafure of novelty will ceafe to 
ftimulate perfevering indufiry. The diligent themift will ever have 
a wide range for his refearches, in endeavouring by his experiments 
to difcover the hidden virtues of fubftances ; and, finally, to apply 
thenr to the improvement of arts, and the general benefit of 
mankind, 

“ Chemiftry bears the fame relation to moft of the arts, as the 
mathematics have to the feveral parts of fcience, which depend on 
their principles. I. is poflible, no doubt, that works of mechaniin 
may be executed by one, who is no mathematician; and fo like- 
wife it is potlible to dye a beautiful fcarlet, without being a chemitt: 





* Chaptal’s Elements of Chemiftry, p. li. Preface. 


+ Paracelfus boafted that he had found out the art of making gold. 
He fully proved the weakuefs of his pretenfions-to the difcovery ot 
a fecret for prolonging human life for many centuries, as he died at 
the age of 48. A.D. 1541. Dr. James Price of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, the Paracelius of the laft century, put a period to his lite 
in confegence of failing in ay, experiment to tranfmute inferior 
metals into gold, or to extract gold from them. 
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but the operations of the mechanic, and of the dyer, are not the 
leis founded upon invariable principles, the knowledge of which 
would be of infinite utility to the artift*. 

“ This art is not only of advantage to agriculture, phyfic, mine- 
ralogy, and medicine, but its phenomena are interefting to all the 
orders of men: the applications of this fcience are fo numerous, 
that there are few circumftances of life, in which the chemift does 
not enjoy the pleafure of feeing its principles exemplified. Moft 
of thofe fa@ts, which habit has led us to view with indifference, are 
interefting phenomena in the eyes of the chemift. Every thing in- 
firucts and amufes him; nothing is indifferent to him, becaufe 
nothing is foreign to his purfuits; and nature, no lefs beautiful in 
her moft minute details, than fublime in the difpofition of her 
geveral laws, appears to difplay the whole of her magnificence 
ouly to the eyes of the chemical philofopher f.” 

In the 233d page of his 1ft volume, Mr. Kett obferves that 
“ Geography and Chronology are with the greateft propriety 
called the eyes of Hiftory.” But notwithftanding this ample 
acknowledgment of the value of thete {ciences, he has devoted 
to the firft no more than fix pages, and to the latter only 
one. It had been well, however, if he were liable only to the 
imputation of treating thete fubjects with unmerited neglect. 
But we are forry to obferve, that he feems to have forgotten 
avery plain and obvious maxim, namely, that elementary 
books ought to be fcrupuloufly correét. For in the 220th 
page of his firft volume, he informs the tyro, that the Andes 
extend into North America; and by omitting to ftate the 
divifion of the American continent, into North and South, he 
appears to transfer the provinces of Mexico and Louifiana to 
the fituation aétually occupied by Chili and Patagonia. 

The few lines which are dedicated to chronology, fwarm 
with moft extraordinary errors. In {peaking of the reforma- 
tion of the calendar, Mr. Kett fays (p. 232, Vol. I.) “ Pope 
Gregory in 1582, reformed the Julian computation, as he 
found that the odd hours and minutes which complete the 
year, in the fpace of a century make up nearly a whole day, 
and from not being reckoned, the equinoxes and fol{tices had 
gone back ten entire days.” 

Upon this fiatement we have to obferve, that, being men of 
plain, homely underfiandings, we are unable to comprehend 
by what rule of arithmetic “ odd hours and minutes,” yearly 
occurring, could in the {pace of one hundred years make up 
hot quite twenty-four hours. Befides we have been informed, 
by what we conceive to be good authority, that the Julian 
year confifted of 365 days, fix hours; and that the Gregorian 
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year confifis of 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes: confe. 
quently we are at a lofs to find, by the common operation of 
fubtraction, “the odd hours,” which, added to certain mi- 
nutes, “ complete the year.” Moreover as the Julian calen- 
dar lengthened the true year by about 11 minutes, we are at a 
lofs to comprehend how the error in chronology, reé¢tified b 

Pope Gregory, was caufed by Julius Cefar, and his coadjutor 
Sofigenes, neglecting to reckon them. It appears io us that 
they did reckon them ; and that in fo doing they caufed the 
€quinoxes to occur at too early, and notat too late a period. 

In p. 233 Mr. K. informs us that “ the old ftyle was ufed 
till September 1752, when the new was adopted in all the 
Chriftian countries in Europe.” We doubt not that Mr. K.’s 
pupils, on perufing this patlage, would be led to believe that 
the labours of Pope Gregory.were of uo avail for 170 years 
after his death, and that the fons of the Romifh church rebel- 
lioufly perfifted, during that period, in the ufe of the Julian 
calendar ; whereas the fact is, that the Roman catholic coun- 
tries adopted the new ftyle on its firft promulgation in 1589, 
and that the legiflature of-Great Britain refifted this ufeful in- 
novation till the year 1752, in which Mr. Kett feems to aflert 
that it was firft adopted by the fiates of Chriftendom. 

If Mr. Kett had ftudied the Syftem of Chronology contain 
ed in Dodfley’s Preceptor with the diligence with which he has 
availed himielf of another part of that work, to which we thall 
foon have occafion to advert, he would not have raifed fo im- 

netrable a mift before one of the “ eyes of hiftory.” 

As Mr. Kett feems to intimate in his preface, p. vi, that he 
has paid more attention than has been cosiientilly devoted to 
the “ Hiftory of the Revival of Claffical Learning,” we turned 
with eagernefs to that divifion of his work : but we are forry to 
fay that in our expectations of inftruction we have been grie- 
voufly difappointed. His account of this interefting topic is 
fcanty, confufed, and difgraced by errors. After noticing the 
great attention whieh was ws at an early period in the Euro- 
pean univerfities to the philofophy of Ariftotle, and the difpu- 
tations of the fchoolmen, he digreffes into an account of the 
firft dawnings of modern poetry in the language of Provence 
and the produétions of the Troubadours. By omitting to no- 
tice the labours of Petrarch, Poggio, and Lenardo Aretino, for 
the promotion of the fiudy of ancient literature, he appears to 
be of opinion that the claflic authors were neglected in Italy till 
the epoch of the taking of Conftantinople by the Turks. But 
the perufal of Mr. Rofcoe’s Life of Lorenzo de Medici would 
have apprized him of great exertions made for the reftoration 
of letters yal a century antecedent to that event. : 
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In p. 468 he fays, “ After Conftantinople was taken by the 
Turks, in the year 1453, Chryfoloras, Demetrius Chalcondyles, 
Johannes Andronicus, Calliftus Conftantius, Johannes Lafcaris, 
and Gaza of Theffalonica, fled into Italy.” In the commence- 
ment of this lift of learned Greeks he is 7 Rar unfortunate in 
his chronology. We have read of two f{cholars of the name of 
Chryfoloras; Manuel, who died A. D. 1415, and John his 
nephew, who furvived him only ten years. Confequently 
they could not poflibly have fled into Italy after the —— 
Conftantinople. Nor could this have been the cafe with De- 
inetrius Chalcondyles, who came into Italy in 1447. Chro- 
nology, indeed, appears to be practically held in contempt by 
Mr. hett, though he devotes much eloquence to the praife of 
that “eye of hiftory.” For inftance, he pafles the bounds of 
time without ceremony in reprefenting Ariofto as the contem- 
porary of Dante and Bocaccio, and in recording the corona- 
tion of Petraréh as taking place in the “ golden days” of Leo 
X. Vide vol. i. pp. 467 and 470. In referring Julius Ce- 
far's paflage of the Rubicon and -Cicero’s death to the fame 
year (Vide vol. i. pp. 389, 390) he is guilty of an error, which 
many a zealous pedagogue would vifit upona difciple “ in 
the like cafe offending” with a fevere caftigation. 

On examining Mr. Kett’s difquifition on Logic we found 
that it appeared to be much more methodical than the reft of 
his differtations ; but a clofer infpection convinced us that 
in many effential points it was totally defeGtive. In the courfe 
of its perufal, however, being ftrongly reminded of a favorite 
object of our youthful ftudies, the Syitem of Logic contained 
in Dodiley’s Preceptor, we confulted that excellent treatife, 
and found that Mr. Rett has borrowed from it the outline of 
his plan; but that being deftitute of time or patience to fill 
up that outline by a regular and well-proportioned a 
ment, he has pranced over whole fections, nay, over whole 
chapters, without noticing their contents. Now fuch of our 
readers as are apprized of the ftri@ and beautiful connection 
which fubfifis between the various parts of Mr. Kett’s proto- 
type, will readily aflent to the propofition that a felection of 
detached paflages from it cannot poflibly exhibit a compact 
and regular fyfiem. And when we fay ‘a felection of detach- 
ed paflages’ we are not betrayed by hafte into an error of 
poner : for in the compilation of his Lectures on Logie 

Ir. Kett has feldom taken the trouble to re-caft the ideas of 
the Preceptor, but has condefcended to copy almoft the very 
words in which thofe ideas are conveyed. in order to prove 


that we do not make this affertion on light grounds we fhall 
T3 exhibit 
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exhibit to the literary public a few paflages as they ftand in 
the Precertor and in Kett’s ELEmMENTs of Genera 
KNOWLEDGE, 


Dops.ey’s Precertor, vol. ii. p. 3. 

* Thfs attention of the underftanding to the objects aéting upon 
it, whereby it becomes fenfible of the impreflions they make, is cal- 
led, by logicians, Perception ; and the notices themielves, as they 
exift in the mind, and are there treafured up to be the materials of 
thinking and knowledge, are diftinguifhed by the name of Ideas,” 

Kett’s Evements, vol, ii, p. 51. 

“ Perception confifts in the attention of the underftanding to the 
objects acting upon it, whereby it becomes fenfible of the impreffions 
they make ; and the notices of thefe impreflions as they exift in the 
mind are diltinguifhed by the name of Ideas.” 


PRECEPTOR, p, 10, 

“ If we attend carefully to what paffes in our own minds we hhall 
obferve two inlets of knowledge, trom whence, as from two foun- 
tains, the underftanding is fupplied with all the materials of think- 
ing, viz. Seniation and Reflection,” 


KETT, p. 51. 
“ If we attend carefully to our thoughts we fhall obferve two 
fountains or fources of knowledge from which the underftanding is 
fupplied with all its ideas or materials of thinking, Thefe are Sen- 


fation and Reflection.” 


PRECEPTOR, p. 10. 

“ Thus it is that we get ideas of thinking, doubting, believing, 
willing, &c. which are the different a¢ts and workings of our minds 
reprefented to us by our own contcioufnefs.” 

Kerr’s ELeMents, p. 51. 

“ Thus we acquire the ideas of thinking, doubting, believing, &c. 
which are the different intellectual operations reprefented to us by 
our own conf{cioufnefs,” 


In this manner we have traced Mr. Kett aloft fentence by 
fentence through the whole of his Lecture on Logic, from 
which we fhall make one more extraét, by way of a conclucing 
{pecimen of the art of book-making. 

PRECEPTOR, p. 49, 

“ Our ideas though manifold and various, are neverthelefs all 
within our own breatts, invifible to others, nor can of themfelves be 
made appear. But God, defigning us for fociety, and to have fel- 
lowthip with thofe of our kind, has provided us with organs fitted 
to frame articulate founds, and given us alfo a capacity of ufing 
thofe founds as figns of internal conceptions. Hence fpring words 
and language: for having once pitched upon any found to ftand as 
the mark of an idea in the mind, cuftom, by degrees, eftablifhes fuch 
@ connexion between them that the appearance of the idea in the 
underitanding always brings to our remembrance the found, or 
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name, by which it is expreffed; as in like manner the hearing of 
he found never fails to excite the idea for which it is made to 
fiand.” 

Kett’s ELEMENTS, p. 54. 

“ We know that our thoughts, although fo numerous and mani- 
fold, arc all contained within our own breafts, and are invifible. 
But as the Supreme Being formed mankind for fociety, he has pro- 
vided us with organs proper for framing articulate founds, and given 
us ulio a capacity of ufing thofe founds as figns of internal concep- 
tious. From hence are derived words and languages: for any found 
being once determined upon to ftand as the fign of an idea, cuftom, 
by degrees, eftablithes fuch a connection between them, that the ap- 
pearance of the idea in the underftanding always brings to our re- 
menbrance the name by which it is expreffed: and in like manner 
the hearing of the name never fails to excite the idea which it is 
intended to denote.” 


We cannot more forcibly exprefs our fentiments on the con- 
dui of Mr. Kett in making thefe wholefale tranfcripts than by 
trantcribing the remonftrance of Peter Pindar, Efq. addrefied 
toan artift who was guilty of a fimilar tranfgreffion ; 


“ T do not blame thy borrowing a hint, 
For, to be plain, there’s nothing in’t--- 
‘The man who {corns to do it is a log: 
An eye, an ear, a tail, a nofe, 
Were modefty, one might fuppofe ; 
But, z—ds! thou muft not fmuggle the whole dog.” 


If, however, Mr. Kett pleads, in defence of this indulgence, 
in the latitude of compilation, the confcioufnefs of his cept 4 
torival the phrafeology of the author of the treatife to which 
he is fo abundantly indebted, we may be permitted to obferve 
that literary etiquette, and a fenfe of common juftice, ought 
to have induced him diftinétly and fully to acknowledge the 
obligations to that truly acute and perfpicuous writer. But 
we do not find in his pages a fingle reference to the treatife 
in queftion. In p. 75 indeed he refers to Dodfley’s Preceptor, 
but this reference merely indicates a quotation which he has 
made from Dodfley’s Syftem of Moral Philofophy. And in 
this inftance we perceive ftrong grounds to warrant a fufpicion 
of a want of ingenuoufnefs: for he has not intimated’ the ex- 
tent of this quotation by inverted commas ; and by referrin 
to p. 379, &e. he feems to infinuate that he has comprefie 
into his own language the ideas contained in two or more of 
Dodfley’s pages; whereas the fact is, that he has merely made 
a tranicript from p. 379 and p. 379 only. Nor can we fatis- 
factorily account for his referring to Locke’s Eflay, Book III. 
chap. 10, as the fource of the doétrine contained in the ex- 

T 4 tract 
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tra‘t which we have taken the liberty of making from the 54th 
page of his book, when it is fo palpably manifeft that he 
copied the paragraph in queftion from the Preceptor, where 
we find no fuch reference. And indeed upon an examination 
of the chapter to which we are referred, we find nothing rele- 
vant to the immediate fubjeét of difcuffion. We fhould be 
truly forry were we thought to violate the rules of candour; 
but we cannot forbear declaring our opinion that the infertion 
of this reference cannot eafily be accounted for except upon 
the difagreeable fuppofition that it was intended to miflead the 
reader from the true fources whence Mr. Kett’s chapter on 
Logic is derived. . 

in making thefe firiétures we have difcharged a painful duty, 
We fhould have experienced the greateft pleafure could we 
have beftowed upon the reft of Mr. Kett’s book the commen- 
dation which is due to his Defence of the Chriftian Religion— 
to his Remarks on Englifh Stylessand to his Obfervations on 
the Greek language. But we thould violate our engagement 
with the public if we were influenced by falfe delicacy, or 
by fear of offending, to abftain from pointing out grofs and 
palpable errors which eccur in books which are profefledly 
ufhered into the world as guides to ingenuous youth, 

A gentleman, who affumes the title of Phileleutheros Oriel- 
enfis, has lately undertaken to detect the miftakes which abound 
in thefe “ Elements of General Knowledge.” The -firft fruits 
of his lucubrations he has communicated to the public ina 
pamphlet entitled “4 short Account of certain notable Dif- 
coveries in Hijiory, Science, and Philology, contained in a re- 
cent work, &c.” To this publication, which is fold by Hat- 
chard, and by Payne and Mackinlay, we refer fuch of our 
readers as may be inclined ftill farther.to inveftigate the me- 
rits of Mr. Kett’s Courfe of Lectures. Upon a comparifon of 
the above-mentioned pamphlet with the prefent critique, it 
will be found that from the great number of inftances of Mr. 
Kett’s inaccuracy, pointed out by its fagacious author, we have 
felected only three; and that for the remainder of our firic- 
tures we are ourfelves folely refponfible. 


—— eo —= 
——— 





Art. XXXII. The Infidel Father. By Mrs. Weft: 3 vols. 18mo. 
pp- 1020. price 15s. Longman and Rees. 1803. 


A REVIEW may beconfidered as a kind of literary con- 
verzatione,in which perfonages of all ages and complex- 


ions, however different their rank or pretenfions, however 
oppofite their purfuits or opinions, are aflembled under one 
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roof for the laudable object of creating or augmenting the 
common fund of intelligence and amufement. To promote this 
defign the trifling diftin¢ction of party muft be withdrawn, the 
hoftilities of adverfe chiefs fufpended, rivalries extinguifhed, 
and enmities forgotten. This liberal principle of amicable 
aflociation has produced a coalition of talents and of interefts 
equally honourable to the attributes of intellectual and moral 
excellence. The rays of truth, like thofe of light, are reflect- 
ed through different media, and genius, like the power of elec- 
tricity, fometimes diffufes its ethereal influence by undiftin- 
guifhed and fearcely perceptible agencies. For ourfelves we 
can, with confidence, affirm, we fhall ever recognize the claims 
of genius from whatever fource derived, and aflign to merit, 
in whatever garb difguifed, its pooper place. All diftinctions 
that are futile—all exceptions that are faftidious—~all conclu- 


fions that are invidious, we utterly difclaim. To partiality or 
prejudice we are alike impenetrable: the Calvinift and the 
Arian, the poet and the critic, the fpeculative philofopher and 
the political theorift, will all be received by us with the afpect 
of frieadthip. To the dignitaries of celebrity we fhall ever 
yield their ettablithed tribute of refpect: nor will we difmifs the 
unbeneficed peers of fame without our mite of encou- 


ragement and praife. The novelift has, in common with other 
wiiters within the province of imagination, legitimate claims 
on our regard and attention, which we fhall with pleafure ac- 
knowledge whenever we difcover in him the friend and advo- 
cate of virtue. In our literary departusent we would rather 
confider ourfelves as Ediles than Cenfors of the public. To 
our office it belongs not to prefcribe or profcribe its pleafures : 
~-lo watch over the elegant amufements of the clofet—to pro- 
mote the innocent relaxations of a life of bufinefs—and divert 
from baneful objects the leifure annexed to a life of eafé; 
thele are the funétions peculiar to our character: and if, in 
reprelling the extravagance of fancy, we were to overlook the 
fuperior claims of morality, we fhould bafely defert the ftand- 
ard to which we had come as volunteers, and facrilegioufly 
betray the truft which we had extorted from our fellow- 
citizens,—we {hould renounce duties to which we had pledged 
our principles, and, with them, every teftimony dear and ho- 
hourable to usas men—the confcioufnefs of integrity, the re- 
pect of our own hearts, and the efteem of our contempora- 
Ties, 

The Novel which lies before us is from the able pen of alady, 
Mot more refpected for the eminence of her abilities than the 
rectitude of her intentions, The object of the Infidel Father 
to expofe the pernicious tendercy of an education of sige 

the 
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the fole end is vanity, and to exhibit the fatal effeés of firong 
paffions, unregulated by moral and ee principle. The 
prominent charaéter of this work is Lord Glanville, a nobleman 
whofe manners were formed in the fchool of Chefierfield, 
that is to fay, they were corre¢ted by the opinion of the world, 
and reftrained by prudential and interefted motives. He had 
imbibed many of his early opinions from Shaftefbury and Bo- 
lingbroke : his prejudices againft religion received infuperable 
firength from the farcafms of Voltaire; and in the varying 
fophifms of Rouffeau he found convincing arguments againit 
revelation. Yet, as his political creed led him to acknowledge 
the utility of religion as a ftate engine, he confidered that it 
would be both indecorous and unwife for 2 member of the 
higheft court of legiflature to ridicule publicly what was effen- 
tial to the wel] being of the community, and intimately inter- 
woven with the principles of the conftitution. Except, there- 
fore, in the company of his moft chofen intimates, Lord 
Glanville never indulged his fecret rancour farther than bya 
flight inuendo againft the wiles of prieficraft, or a general in- 
vective on the evils of bigotry and fuperitition. He ever 
made ita rule to attend divine fervice twice during his ref- 
dence at his country feat; and, like Roufleau’s exemplary 
Savoyard, with outward propriety, and inward incredulity, he 
mocked his Maker with the lip homage of an unbelieving 
heart. Lord Glanville’s deifm was far fhort of the candour 
and philofophy of our prefent theophilanthropitts ; for he pa- 
tronized charity fchools, and all other means of promoting 
religious knowledge among the lower claffes. He even went 
fo far as to infift on a ferious fenfe of duty among the requi- 
fites that form the ufual inquiries into the choice of a fervant; 
for he feemed to think infidelity a fort of arifiocratic privilege, 
and, like the myfteries of Ceres, improper to be ditclofed to 
the profane. So far from wifhing the whole human race to 
rife in rebellion egainit their Creator, he would not have been 
difp!eafed if only himfelf and a few chofen affociates had been 
releafed from the thraldom of future refponfibility. From 
thefe principles we may readily conceive what muft be his 
ruling paflion. Selfi~hnefs was the predominant quality in Lord 
Glanville’s mind ; and, indeed, we may call it a conftituent 
part of every infidel. 

Correfpondent to this delineation of charaéter is the whole 
condu& of this noble peer. Attracted, in his youth, by an 
amiable beauty in humble life, he marries clandeftinely ; but 
afterwards afpiring to a higher connexion, difclaims, and, by 
his artifices, configns his lovely wife and her child to obfcunty ; 


kills her brother ina duel, and marries a lady whofe _ 
W 
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were avowedly devoted to another ; and who, apprized of his 
former conduct, treats him with merited contempt; and after 
her death the terror of difcovery, and the bitternefs of re- 
morte, haunt his days and nights with endlefs anxieties, and 
make exiftence a burthen. ‘The fubordinate medium of in- 
ftruction is the family of an honeft, profperous tradefman, who 
having unfortunately efpoufed one of the flimfy productions 
of a modern boarding {fchool, finds himfelf enthralled by a 
domettie tyrant, who diffipates his wealth, annihilates his com- 
fort, and while rendering herfelf and family the objeéts of 
univerfal ridicule, deftroys her hufband’s peace, property, and 
reputation. 

The female infant of Lord Glanville by his firft marriage, 
educated in modeft humility by a benevolent clergyman, is 
introduced to her grandfather, who fince the death of his fe- 
cond or fuppofed wife, has educated her daughter, his avowed 
heirefs, on his own principles. This daughter, Lady Caroline, 
pofleiles a high fenfe of honour, and of justice ; but dettitute 
of religious principles, with no higher object than the applaufe 
of mankind, and embarraffed, ihe mafries an unprincipled 
adventurer, becomes the victim of a profligate feducer, and, 
finally, urged to madnefs by the lofs of fame, the only deity 
which fhe has ever worfhipped, fhe plunges a dagger into her 
bofom, and expires in the prefence of her worthlets parent. 

The family of the tradefman, whofe appellative was Jones, 
but whom his upftart wife choofes to name Fitz-John, affords 
another example of the confequences of an abfurd fyftem of 
education. ‘The fon and daughter, Artremidorus and Melifan- 
driania, inftruéted, or rather left without inftruétion, by an 
ignorant difciple of the new fchool of philofophy, are models 
oi folly, ignorance, and affectation. The fon a dupe, anda 
laughing {tock in all parties, and the daughter, after a feries 
of matrimonial fpeculations, eloping with a tradefman’s ap- 
prentice. 

Such are the outlines of the Infidel Father, which, however 
difpoted to refpe& the object of its author, we cannot clafs 
with any of her former novels. - [t is formed on a plan too fyf- 
tematic and artificial to afford vivid pleafure. The misfortunes 
of Lady Caroline are not fo much imputable to the abfence of 
religious principle as of worldly prudence: many young women 
alluredly, untainted with fcepticifin, have beerr duped by art- 
ful adyenturers into an improper and unhappy marriage : her 
fubfequent condu@ is wildly inconfittent ; and the develop- 
ment of -her amour with Montolieu appears to us completely 
unintelligible. The abfurdities of modern philofophy, {o ex- 
quifitely ridiculed in Mifs Hamilton’s Memoirs, are peqemen) 

: fatirize 
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fatirized by Mrs. Weft. We have ever felt refpec for her 
talents, but we cannot compliment-her on adroitnefs as 4 
Sharp jhooter—=«Non omnia poffunt omnes. We would rather 
meet her at her own delighttul fire-fide than on the tented field, 
We would make our beft bow for another “ goffip’s fiory ;” and 
folemnly inaugurate her in the elbow-chair, pleafed to catch 
the honied words of wifdom from her lips, and proud to tran. 
flate them to our own. ; 





Art. XXXIII. Philofophical Franfaétions of the Royal Society of 
London. For the year 1803. Both Parts. 


FET HE advantages whtch Science has derived from the efta. 

blifhment of Philofophical Societies, and from the pub- 
lication of their various tranfactions, are too apparent to ftand 
in need of encomium. To the Royal Society of London we 
have ever been accuitomed to look with refpeé& and even te- 
verence ; we know bow much the labours and exertions of its 
early members contributed to the advancement of real know- 
ledge, not only in their own country, but in other European 
States. Foreigners for a contiderable time were proud to 
imitate the fieps of our forefathers in their purfuit of philofo- 
phical enquiry, and io emulate their zeal in the inveftigation 
of fubjects highly important to the interefis and happinels of 
the human {pecies. 

In contenanaling the difcoveries in almoft every branch of 
fcience by which the laft century was fo honourably diftin- 
guifhed from all preceding ones, we cannot fail of rendering 
to the Royal Society, the homage due to a body of men who 
have {pared no pains in extending the boundaries of natural 
knowledge, and whofe exertions have, in each fucceflive pe 
riod, been crowned with a high degree of fuccefs. 

To record every new fact; to give, as far as we are able, ce- 
lebrity to every interefting difcovery that fhall be made under 
the aufpices of the Royal Society of London, and by other 
bodies aflociated for the advancement of philofophical know- 
ledge, whether in thefe kingdoms, or in any other part of the 
world, wilt be confidered by us as an effential and pleafant 
part of our duty, referving to ourfelves the right of fie and 
candid criticifin. ; 

We have thought it right to begin this part of our labours 
with the volume of Tranfaétions for the laft year; though, 
a fubfequent number, we mean to confider the contents 
thofe or the two preceding years. 1 The 
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I. The Bakerian Leéture. Obfervations on the Quantity 
of Horizontal Refraétion ; with a Method of meafuring 
the Dip at Sea. By William Hyde Wollafton, M. D. 

AS all obfervations of altitude at fea muft neceflarily be 
taken from the apparent horizon, the determination of the 
horizontal refraction is of great importance in nautical aftrono- 
my. By accident, Dr. Wollafton (who, from his not refiding 
in view of the fea, had no expectation of being able to purfue 
this fubjeét with advantage) was led to obferve that, an unex- 
pected quantity of refraction takes place over a fhort extent of 
water, Whea its temperature differs from that of the incum- 
bent atmofphere. Subfequent obfervations informed him that, 
“although the quantity of refraction varies in general with 
any change of the thermometer or hygrometer, yet the law of 
thefe variations is not altogether fo fimple” as he had hoped to 
find it. 

In refpect to meafuring the dip at fea, he rejeés the method 
which has been propofed by Mr. Huddart, and fubftitutes the 
meafurement at once, by the back obfervation of the whole 
vertical angle between any two oppofite points of the horizon. 
Haif the excefs of this angle above 180°, will, of courfe, if the 
infirument is duly adjuftel, be the dip required ; it is indeed 
polible, particularly when land is nigh, that the refra¢tion 
may not be the fame in oppoite points of the horizon, but it 
is probable that the difference-will be very flight. 


IL, 4 Chemical Analyfis of fome Calamines, By James 
Smnithion, Eiq. 

IN this paper, Mr. Smithfon combats the idea of the Abbé 
Haiiy, who fuppofes the calamines to be ample calxes of zine, 
and that they do not contain carbonic acid, unlefs contami- 
bated with carbonate of lime. Mr. S. fhews, by well conduét- 
ed analyfes, that the calamines of the Mendip Hills, and of 
Derbythire, confift of carbonic acid and calx of zinc, to which, 
in that of Bleyberg, is added water. The eleétrical calamine 
of Regbania in Hungary, which the Abbé Haiiy confiders 
only as diftinétly formed eryftals of oxide of zinc, has been 
fhewn to contain quartz: fome fimilar cryftals, found b 


a S.in Derbythire, alfo left quartz on being diffolved in 
acids, 


The author, confidering the admirable fimplicity which is 
found in all parts of nature, is led to conje@ture, that the prox- 
inate conftituent parts of bodies are united together in pro- 
portions which are almoft univerfally fractions of the com- 


pound, 
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pound, with very low denominators ; feldom exceeding fixe, 
Applications of this theory to the analyfis of the Bleyberg and 
electrical calamines are given. The former being confidered 
as compofed of } of carbonate of zinc, and 3 of hiydiane of zinc, 
which hydrate is itfelfa compound of § of water, and 3 of ca’x 
of zinc ; the latter as compoted of } of quartz, and 3 of cals of 
zinc : after which Mr. S. juftly remarks ; 

“ If the theory here advanced has any foundation in truth, the 
difcovery will introduce a degree of rigorous accuracy «nd cer- 
tainty into chemiftry, of which this fcience was thought to be ever 
incapable, by enabling the chemift, like the geometrician, to rec- 
tify by calculation the unavoidable-errors of his manua! operations, 
and by authorizing him to difcriminate ‘from the efjertial elements 
of acompound, thofe products of its analyfis whofe caantity cannot 
be reduced to any admiflible proportion.” 

The important confequences which would arife from the 
confirmation of this law, renders its inveftigation highly 
worthy the attention of philofophers. 








IIf. Experiments on the Quantity of Gafes abforbed by 
Water, at different Temperatures, and under different 
Prefjures. By Mr. William Henry. 


THE firft fection of this paper teats of the quantity of gafes 
abforbed by water under the ufuef preflure of the atmofphere; 
by which it appears, that carbonic acid is very anomalous 
with refpect to the quantity which can be taken up by waiter; 
as the quality of the refiduum has confiderable influence on the 
abforption, which varies in 100 cubic inches of water, at 53° 
Fahr. from 84 to 108 cubic inches. A diminution of ,; of 
the quantity abforbed at 55° is produced by each elevation of 
10° of temperature. 

Of the other gafes il is unneceflary now to fpeak, as, in a 
fubfequent paper, Art. X. the author has made feveral cor- 
rections refpecting their abforption. 

Mr. H. propofes to fhow, in a future paper, that atmofpheric 
ait is decompofed by agitation in boiled water, its oxygen 
being abforbed, in preference to the azote. In the fecond 
fection, the refults of at leaft fifty experiments are fiated in 
general terms; and it appears that, with refpeét to carbonic 
acid, fulphurated hydrogen, nitrous oxide, oxygen, and azote, 
water takes up, in all cafes, under equal circumiiances of tem- 
perature, the fame volume of condenfed gas, as of gas under 
ordinary preffure. 


IV. Experiments 
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IV. Experiments and Obfervations on the various Alloys, on 
the {pecific Gravity, and on the comparaiive Wear of 
Gold. By Charles Hatchett, Efq. 


THE great reputation Mr. H. has acquired by his former 
papers on chemical fubjects, is here well fupported by an im- 
menfe feries of experiments ; on a review of which, we know 
not whether moft to admire the fkill with which they were 
contrived, or the indefatigable induftry difplayed in their exe- 
cution. With regard to the firft, he very handfomely ac- 
knowledges his obligations to Mr. Cavendith ; but the fecond 
refted entirely upon himfelf 

In the firft feétion of this elaborate paper, the alloys of gold 
are accurately deferibed, and various miftakes refpecting them 
corrected. Metallic arfenic, in the ftate of vapour, readily 
combines with gold, although it ‘be only red hot; and the 
combination is fo extremely fufible, that it immediately runs 
from the uncombined gold, unlefs the heat is fpeedily dimi- 
nithed. Metallic antimony, although forming only zz0 of 
the alloy deftroys the ductility of gold ; this combination may 
be made by melting gold in an atmofphere of antimonial va- 
pours. Zine is alfo highly injurious to the ductility of gold ; 
but, if the alloy is made in aimall quantity, the whole of the 
zinc may be feparated by volatilization ; this, however, is not 
practicable in large quantities : from an alloy of gold and brafs 
the zine is lefs eafily volatilized. Cobalt is by no means fo in- 
jurious to the ductility of gold ; as an alloy of gold (made 
fandard by copper) with zis of cobalt was but flightly brittle. 
aT in the fame proportion, affords a perfecily-dugtile 
auoy, 

By much labour, Mr. H. facceeded in forming a very hard 
illoy of gold with manganefe ; the latter metal forming from 
¢100f the mafs. This alloy by calcination acquired an addi- 

ion of ;'5 (in one cafe 4) of its weight. The oxide thus pro- 
uced cannot be completely diffolved by nitric acid with fugar, 
which only removes it from the furface of the mafs; for, when 
he mafs is cut, the grey colour of the alloy is vifible. Bifmuth 
is highly injurious to the ductility of gold ; and, when in the 
Htate of vapour, is abforbed by melted gold : there is reafon to 
elieve, that lefs than ;¢s5 is capable of producing a confider- 
ble degree of brittlenets in the alloy. The effects of lead 
Kttongly refemble thofe of bifmuth. When either of thefe 
bnetals are in the proportion of 45 of the gold made ftandard 
PY Copper, the alloy becomes remarkably fpongy, and a con- 
derable diminution of {petific gravity takes place. : 
a 
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In tefpect to the alloy of tin with gold, confiderable erro 
have prevailed among metallurgifis. it has been repeatedly af. 
ferted, that the fmalleft poflible quantity of tin rendered gold 
brittle. This inveterate error Mr. H. attributes to the lead, 
bifmuth, antimony, or zinc, which it is probable were mixed 
with the tin in the experiments which gave rife to this opinion, 
An alloy containing 75 of tin, was perfeétly ductile ; but, on 
expofure to a cherry-red heat, (10° Wedg.) in order to examine 
the opinions of M. Tillet, “ the bar, by its own weight, fell 
“ from the fupporters on which it was placed, in a rough dark 
* coloured mafs, having fcarcely any appearance of metal, 
** although it recovered its metallic luftre, and fome tenacity, 
by being hammered ;” fo that an imperfe¢t eliquation appears 
to have commenced. 

GBld made fiandard by wrought iron, caftiron, or catt fieel, 
is perfectly ductile, but hard, and of a pale yellowith grey 
colour. Emery, which has alfo been fufpected of being a caule 
of brittlenefs in alloys of gold, is, as miglit be fuppofed, inca. 
pable of being united with it. The alloy of gold with ,; of 
platina, is not only very ductile, but alfo, when hammered, 
tolerably elattic ; fo that it might perhaps be advantageoully 
employed for {prings. 

Different portions of the copper, known in trade by the 
fame denomination, are far from being fimilar in their efieds 


when melied with gold in the ufual | peep ice for ftandard, 


the alloys being fometimes brittle, and fometimes duétile ; the 
brittlenefs is, at all times, much increafed by the bars being 
caft in fand, inftead of being poured into iron moulds, This 
variation in the effect of copper, is, for the moft part, cer- 
tainly due to the prefence of lead or metallic antimony, the 
ores of which frequently accompany thofe of copper. 

On making alloys of gold with * of feveral other metals, 
and keeping them in fufion for an hour in open veflels, it 
appears, 

“ That fine gold, gold alloyed with filver, gold alloyed with 
copper, and gold alloyed with tin, did not fuffer any lofs dumnj 
the experiment. Moreover, that gold alloyed with lead only lof 
three grains, chiefly by vitrification. That gold alloyed with irom 
loft tweive grains, which formed fecoria. That gold alloyed with 
bifmuth alfo loft twelve grains, ehiefly by vitrification. That gold 
alloyed with antimony loft the fame quantity, partly by volatiliz- 
tion, and partly by vitrification. That gold alloyed with zinc loft 
one pennyweight, by volatilization ; and, that gold alloyed with 
arfenic, not only loft the whole quantity of alloy, but alfo two grains 
of the gold, which were carried off in confequence of the rapid Vo 
latilization of the arfenic—The whole of the experiments of this 
fection tend to prove, that (agreeable to general practice and ar 
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only two of the metals are proper for the alloy of gold coin, 
namely, filver and copper; as all the others either confiderably 
alter the colour, or diminith the duétility of the gold. In refpect 
to the latter quality, the different metallic fubftances which have 
been employed in the prefent experiments, appear to affect gold 
nearly in the following decreafing order: -1, Bifmuth: 2, Lead: 3, 
Antimony. Thefe (three) are nearly equal in effet. 4, Arfenic: 
5, Zinc: 6, Cobalt: 7, Manganefe: 8, Nickel: 9, Tin: 10, Iron: 
jl, Platina: 12, Copper: 13, Silver. Had the platina been quite 
pure, the compound metal would probably have pofiefied more 
ductility.” 

Mr. H. next adverts to the fpecific gravity of gold when 
alloyed with different metals. From his experiments he has 
been enabled to give copious tables of the comparative degrees 
of expanfion and contra¢tion which took place in confequence 
of thefe combinations. In this part of the paper we meet 
with acomplete confutation of the erroneous opinion, that the 
cold coin of the prefent reign is inferior to that of former 
reigns ; and the impropriety of eftimating the value of the coin 
of acountry, by fingle experiments on the {pecific gravity of 
« few pieces, (on account of the numerous caufes which tend 
tv produce variations in that refpect), is clearly fhewn. 

In the third feétion Mr. H. has related a great number of 
experiments refpecting the comparative wear of gold, when 
alloyed by various metals, which are not of a nature to ad- 
mit of abridgment. The refult of this long and laborious 
inveftigation is thus ftated : ‘ 

“ The extremes of duétility and of hardnefs being therefore 
equally objeétionable, it follows of courfe, that gold of moderate 
ductility muft be that which is beft adapted for coin; and, as no- 
thing but filver or copper can be employed to alloy gold which is 
intended to be coined, it may be here obferved, that whatever 
might have been the original motive for introducing the prefent 
fiandard of 22 carats, yet it appears, from the experiments lately 
defcribed, that this proportion of s, of the above-mentioned metals, 
is (every circumftance being confidered) the beft, or at leaft as good 
esany which could have been chofen.” 

Although it appears by the above obfervations, that no im- 
provement of any confequence can take place in the prefent 
fiandard of the gold coin; we muft not omit again to applaud 
the care and indlafiry exhibited by Mr. H. and to notice the 


liberality of government in permitting the publication of thefe 
experiments, which will, in all probability, fave future re- 
petitions ot them. It is, we think, improbable that the beft 
proportions fhould have been taken up by chance, we mutt 
therefore conclude that the ftandard was formerly adopted in 
conlequence of experiments fimilar to the prefent, but which 
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were never publifhed, from the myftery in which all the 
operations of the mints were involved during the middle ages, 
when fecret debafement of the coin formed a confiderabje 
fource of revenue to the great lords, prelates, and towns that 
had a right of coinage ; and which myftery is ftill retained in 
‘ourmint, although the coinage ofthe country being concenired 
in the Crown, and adulterations no longer pra¢tifed, render it 
totally needlets. 


—_——-. 


V. Obfervations on the Chemical Nature of the Humours of 
the Eye. By Richard Chenevix, Efq. 


FROM this fhort paper we learn that the feveral humour 
of the eye confift of water, albumen, gelatine, and muriate 
of foda, in different proportions ; which this excellent che- 
mift has not been able to afcertain. He has, however, be- 
ftowed much pains on the inveftigation of the fpecifie gravity 
of the feveral parts. 








VI, An Account of fome Stones faid to have fallen on the 
Earth in France; and of a Lump of Native Iron, faid 
to have fallen in India. By the Right Hon. Charles . 


Greville. 

Mr. GREVILLE, after mentioning his having lately re- 
ceived three fpecimens of thefe fiones from France, which are 
perfectly fimilar to thofe already in his colleétion, gives a 
curious extract from the Memoirs of the emperor Jehangire, 
written in Perfian by himfelf, but tranflated and communi- 
cated to Mr. G. by Colonel Kirkpatrick. This feemingly 
well authenticated faét throws confiderable light on the pro 
duction of native iron alloyed with nickel, ’ 

Since this paper was printed, an account has been received 
from France of a thower of ftones, to the number of two or 
three thoufand, which fell on the 26th April 1803, nea 
Haigle in the department of the Orne. Another account 
has been received, alfo from France, of a fingle, but large 
ftone which fell in the department of Vauclufe, 8th September 
1803. Thefe accounts, particularly the former, are fo well au- 
thenticated as to remove every doubt on the fubjeét. And 
we have reafon to think that fome phitofophers, who felt great 
difficulty in admitting the idea of thefe fiones falling upon 
the earth, have been unable to refift the convincing proois 0! 
the fact given in the official documents, publithed under the 
authority of the French government. 


Vil. 
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VII. Obfercations on the Struéiure of the Tongue ; illuf- 
trated by Cafes in which a Portion of that Organ has 
been removed by Ligature. -By Everard Home, Efq. 


FROM the four cafes here recorded, it appears that the 
internal ftruéture of the tongue is lefs irritable than almoft 
any other organized part of the body. The nerves of the 
tongue feem to be more readily compreffed and deprived of 
their power of communicating fenfation than nerves in gene- 
ral; and any injury done to them is not productive of difeafed 
action in the trank of the injured nerve. 

Hence we may attempt with fafety, to remove by ligatures 
any part of the tongue which may be difeafed; which, as 
this organ is liable to cancer, and other diforders, is a faét of 
much importance. Mr. H. is confequently entitled to the 
thanks of thofe who fuffer under theie diforders, tor having 
introduced the practice. 








VIII. Obfervations of the Tranfit of Mercury over the Difk 
of the Sun; to which is added, an Invejtigation of the. 
Caujes which often prevent the proper Action of Mirrors. 
By William Hertche!, LL. D. 

In this tranfit, Dr. H. obferved, that the difk of Mercury 
appeared perfectly fharp-.on the luminous folar clouds, and 
paled off the ditk of the fun without the fmalleft diftortion of 
the {un’s limb, or alteration in the figure of the planet. He 
allo obferves that he could not perceive in mercury the leaft 
deviation from a fpherical form. The obfervations in the 
{econd part tend to eftablith the following principle : 

That, in order to fee well with telefcopes, it is required 
that the temperature of the atmofphere and mirror fhould be 
uniform, and the air fraught with moifture. 








IX. An Account of fome Experiments and Obfervations on 
the Conftituent Parts of certain Ajtringent Vegetables, 
and on their Operation in Tanning. By Humphry Davy, 
Etq. Profeffor of Chemitiry in the Royal Inftitution. 


THE numerous difficulties attendant on the humid analyfis 
of organifed matter are well known to chemifts: the facility 
with which the principles are changed, and the combinations 
they form one with the other, preient barriers, hitherto in- 
luperable, to an exact analyfis. In attempting to elucidate 
the art of tanning, Mr. D. was led to inquiries concerning the 
analyfis of thofe vegetable fubftances which contain tannin. 
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Tt appears that, as the fubftances found in aftringent folu- 
tions are moft generally tannin, extractive matter, and gal- 
lic acid, the beft method of afcertaining the quantity of 
tannin is by precipitating it with gelatine. Independently, 
however, of the different quantities of gelatine which the 
tanning principle of different vegetables require, feversl 
other circumftances demand attention; hence Mr. D. found 
it neceflary to operate contfiantly at a temperature of from 
60° to 70° Fahr. and to employ a folution of 120 grains of 
ifinglafs in 20 ounces of water. If the gelatine be added in 
excefs a re-diflolution of the precipitate takes place. Py 
evaporating the refidual liquor flowly, to a thick confiftence, 
extractive matter, rendered infoluble, is feparated. Alcohol 
wili now take up any gallic acid, or foluble extractive matter, 
and water will feparate any mucilage from the infoluble ex- 
tractive matter. The gallic acid and extractive matter can- 
not be perfectly feparated from each other by any known 
procefs. Muriate of alumine, however, precipitates much of 
the extractive matter from folutions, without a¢ting mate- 
rially on gallic acid; and, after this precipitation, the quan- 
tity of gallic acid may be eftimated, by the colour it gives 
with oxygenated fulphate of iron, if not added to excels. 
The faline matters contained in the infufions, could only be 
feparated by incineration, they were ufually carbonate of lime, 
and carbonate of pot-afh. 

The fecond fe¢tion contains experiments on the infufion 
of galls; and the third, experiments and obfervations on 
catechu, or terra Japonica. This latter fubftance contains 4 
peculiar extractive matter, which remains undilfolved, until 
the catecliu has been fo repeatedly lixiviated that the folution 
ceates to precipitate gelatine. 

“ The pure extractive matter is pale, with a faint tinge of red 
brown. It has uo perceptible finell; its tafte is flightly attringent; 
but it leaves in the mouth, for fome time, a fenfation of fweetnels, 
ftronger than that given by the catechuitfelf. Its folution in wate! 
is at firft yellow brown; but it gains a tint of red by expofure to the 
air. Its folution in alcohol cozs not materially change colour in the 
atmofphere ; and it is of an uniform dull brown. The extractive 
matter, whether folid or in folution, was not found to produce any 
change of colour upon vegetable blues. It became of a brighter 
colour by the action of the alkalies; but it was not precipitaied 
from its folution in water by thefe bodies, nor by the alkaline earths. 
The aqueous folution of it, when mixed with folutions of nitrate of 
alumine and of muriate of tin, Lecame flightly turbid, To nitrate ct 
lead it gave a denfe lizht brown precipitate. It was not percep!-)!Y 
acted upon by folution cf gelatine; but when folution of fulphe'* 
alumine was added to the mixture of the two fluids, a confide: 
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quantity of folid matter of a light brown colour, was immediately 
depotited. ‘fo the folution of oxygenated fulphate of iron it com- 
piunicated a fine grafs-green tint; and a green precipitate was de- 
pofited, which became black by expofure to air. It was not preci- 
yitated by the mineral.acids. Linen, by being boiled in the ftrongett 
jolution of the extractive matter, acquired a light red-brown tint. 
‘The liquor became almoft colourlets; and, after this, produced 
very little change in the folution of oxygenated fulphate of iron. 
Raw fkin, prepared for tanning, by being unmeried in the ftrong 
jolution, foon acquired the fame kind of tint asthe linen. It united 
iuelf to a part cf the extractive matter; but it was not by it ren- 
dered infoluble in water.” 

The fourth fection contains experiments and obfervations 
en the afiringent infnfions of barks, and other vegetable pro- 
ductions ; and in the fifth, there are fome general obfervations 
on the fubjeét; from which it appears, that the {pecific agencies 
of tannin, in all the different attringent infufions are the Jame, 
although the large proportion of gallic acid in galls, the pre- 
tence of fulphate of lime in fumach, and the peculiar union of 
tannin with extractive matter in catechu, with the ablence of 
gallic acid, or earthy falts, occation fome peculiar appearances 
ineach of thefe bodies. The obfervations of Mr. D. refpecting 
the affinities of tannin are highly deferving attention. Ketpect- 
ing the improvement of the art of tanning, he obferves, that, 

“ Though the proceffes of the art may in fome cafes be pro- 
tracted for an unnecefflary length of time, yet, in general, they 
appear to havearrived, in confequence of repeated practical expe- 
rneuts, at a degree of perfection which cannot be very far extended 
by means of any elycidations of theory that have as yet Leen made 
known.” 








X. Appendix to Mr. William Henry’s Paper (Art. TIL.) on 
the Quantity of Gafes abforbed by Water, at different 
‘Temperatures, and under different Preffures. 

(N this paper Mr. H. adopts the opinion of Mr. Dalton, 
that the abforption of gafes by water is purely mechanical, 
and exactly proportional to the denfity of the gas, contidered 
abfiraétedly from any other gas with which it may be inixed ; 
fo that if the refiduum contain }, yg, or any other propor- 
tion of foreign gas, the quantity abforbed will be, in the tame 
proportion, fhort of the maximum. 

Mr. H. found that, at the temperature of 60° Fahr. 100 
meafures of water will aétually abforb, of fulphureted hydiv- 
gen, 105, or 108 meatures ; of nitrous oxide, 77,5; of nitrous 
gas, 53; of oxygen, 3,55; of phofphureted hydrogen, 2,14; of 
galcous oxide of carbone, 2,01 ; of earbureted hydrogen, 1,40 ; 
of azote, 1,47; of hydrogen, 1,53. 
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XI. Account of fome Experiments on the Defcent of the 
Sap in Trees. By Thomas Andrew Knight, Efq. 

THIS very interefting paper may be confidered as a fupple- 
ment to one publifhed in the Philotophical Tranfactions for 
1801, on the afcent of the fap in trees; in which Mr. Knight, 
from feveral judicious exverinents, was led to imagine, 

That their inp, having been abforbed by the bark of the 
root, is carzied up by the alburnum or white wood of the root, 
the trunk, and the brauches; that it pafies through what is 
there called the central veffels, into the facculent part of the 
annual fhoot, the leaf-ftaik, and the leaf; and that it returns 
to the bark, through the returning vetfels of the leaf-ftalk. 

The principal obje& of this paper is, to point out the 
caufes of the defeeut of the fep through the bark, and the 
confequent forination of wood. Thefe caufes appear to be 
gravitation, motion communicated by winds or other agents, 
capillary attraction, and probably fomething in the conform. 
ation of the velleis themfelves. which renders them better calcu- 
lated to carry fluids in one direétion than in another. 

. Mr. K. in a note obferves, that oak which has grown in 
crowded forefis has been frequently miltaken, in old buildings, 
for Spanifh chefnut; but that the internal organization of the 
iwo woods (of each of which a magnified view is given) 1s 
very different. 

This paper deferves a more copious analyfis ; but being, as 
we have already faid, a fort of fupplement to a former paper 
of the fame author, which we fhall foon have occafion to 
notice, we think it better to defer till then any further ac- | 
count of the fubjeét, when we fhall again advert to the pre- 
fent paper. 





XIT. Enquiries concerning the Nature of a Metallic: Sub- 
fiance lately fold in London as a new Metal, under the 
Title of “ Palladium.” By Richard Chenevix, Efq. 

THE fubject of this paper is fo very extraordinary, that 

we fhail not only extract what is moft worthy of notice, but 
fhall alfo give a brief recital of fome facts, which have taken 
place fince its publication. 

“ On the 29th of April 1803, I learned,” fays Mr. C. “ by 4 

printed notice fent to Mr. Knox, that a fubftance, which was an- 
nounced as a new noble metal, was to be fold at Mr. Forfter’s, in 
Gerrard Street. The mode adopted to make known a difcovery 
of much importance, without the name of any creditable perfon 
except the vendor, appeared to me unufual in fcience, and was 
not calculated to infpire confidence. It was, therefore, with @ 
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view to detect what I conceived to be an impofition, that I pro- 
curd a fpecimen, and undertook fome experiments to learn its 
properties and nature.” 


The properties afcribed to this new metal, were ftated by 
tle proprietor, in his printed notice, to be as follows: 


« }, It diffolves in pure fpirit of nitre, and makes a dark *red 
folution. 2. Green vitriol throws it down in the ftate of a regulus 
trom this folution, as it always does gold from aqua regia. 3. If 
you evaporate the folution you get a red calx, that diffolves in fpi- 
rit of falt or other acids. 4. Itis thrown down by quickfilver, and 
by allthe metals but gold, platina, or filver, 5. Its {pecific gravity, 
by hammering, was only 11.3; but by flatting, as much as 11.8. 
6. In a common fire the face of it tarnifhes a little, and turns blue, 
but comes bright again, like other noble metals, on being ftronger 
heated. 7. The greateft heat of a blackfmith’s fire would hardly 
melt it; 8. but if you touch it, while hot, with a fmall bit of fulphur, 
it runs as eafily as zinc.” 


Mr. C., who purchafed the whole quantity left in Mr. Forf- 
ier’s hands for fale, could not obtain any information as to its 
natural ftate. 

“ The fubftance had been worked by art; it had been rolled out 
in flatting mills, and was offered for fale in fpecimens confifiing of 
thin lamine. The largeft of them were about three inches in length, 
and half an inch in breadth, weighing, on the average, twenty-five 
grains, and were fold for one guinea. The other lamine were 
{maller, in proportion to the price. Subjected to the fame treat- 
nent as platina, to procure a polithed furface, palladium affumed an 
appearance fcarcely to be diftinguifhed from that metal. The la- 
mine were not very elaftic, but were very flexible, and could be bent 
feveral times in oppofite directions without breaking. The fpecific 
gravity I found to differ not a little from that which is ftated in the 
printed notice, and to vary confiderably in different fpecimens.— 
Some pieces of the fubftance were as low as 10,972, while others 
gave 11,482.” 

Mr. C, relates a number of experiments made by him on this 
fubftance ; afler which he obferves, 


_ “ It does not appear that in ftating any of its properties, except 
its fpecific gravity, the printed notice has been guilty of any mifre- 
prelentation, From thefe experiments it would be difficult to fay 
of what metal, or of what combination of metals, palladium confitts. 
We could not fuppofe gold or piatina to be an ingredient in it, as 
jtis in fome meafure acted upon by fulphuric and muriatic acid, 
aud is wholly foluble in nitric acid, Silver is excluded, by the 
effect of muriatic acid upon its folutions; as is lead, by that of the 
fulphuric, Tin, antimony, bifmuth, or telluriam, would have left 
an infoluble refiduum with nitric acid. No traces could be found 
of any of the acidifiable metals ; and iron was looked for with parti- 
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cular care, but in vain. In a word, the precipitation by the metals 
feems to exclude all thofe of eafier oxidability than mercury; and 
this we fhould not fuppofe to be prefent, as copper is not in the 
leaft whitened when ufed to precipitate palladium.” 


Notwithftanding this conclufion, Mr. C. was at length con- 
vinced, that this fubftance was an alloy of platina and quick- 
filver. Analytical experiments were indeed unfuccesfully 
employed to decompote it, as it refified every attempt, even 
combuftion in oxygen, and the action of the ftrong galvanic 
batteries of the Royal Inftitution. But fynthetical experi. 
ments, founded upon predifpofing affinity and affimilation, 
were more fuccefsful; although liable to frequent failures, 
none of them having been attended with uniform fuccefs. Of 
thefe experiments we extract the moft fuccefsful. 


“ | diffolved 100 grains of platina in nitro-muriatic acid, and 
then put in 200 grains of red oxide of mercury, made by nitric acid; 
but this not being fufficient to faturate the excefs of acid, I conti- 
nued to add more, until it ceafed to be diffolved,; On the other 
hand, I prepared fome grecn fulphate of iron, and poured it into a 
Jong-necked matrafs. 1 then poured the mixed folution of platina 
and mercury into the folution of green fulphate of iron, and heated 
the whole upon a fand bath. . In lefs than half an hour a copious 
precipitate was formed, and the infide of the matrafs was lined with 
a thin metallic coat. The liquor was paffed through a filtre, which 
I had weighed ; and the precipitate, after digefiion with muriatic 
acid, was well wafhed and dried. The fubftance was in the form of 
a fine pewder, and had a metallic luftre. It was then put intoa 
charcoal crucible, and fufed into a button.—It (the button) was 
compofed of about two parts of that metal (platina) and one of 
mercury, It was not to be diftinguifhed from palladium.” 

“‘ | precipitated a mixed folution of platina and mercury bya 
current of fulphyreted hydrogen gas; and reduced the infoluble 
powder. After many attempts, in which I obtained buttons of the 
tpecific gravity of 14.3 and 14.5, I formed a piece weighing 
eieven grains, of the {pecific gravity of 11.5. This laft was pal- 
ladium.” ae 

“ | difiolved a known quantity of platina in nitro-muriatic acid, 
precipitated (it) by ammonia, and (without feparating the preci- 
pitate) evaporated the liquor. The refiduum was rubbed for a 
long time with a great quantity of mercury, and then expoled to 
a violent heat. Many operations failed: in fome I had a button ol 
the fpecific gravity of 13.2. In one attempt I fucceeded com- 
pletely ; from thirty grains of platina, treated as above, 1 obtained 
a button wejghing 43.5, of the fpecific gravity of 11.730, which 
had all the properties of palladium.” 


Of the uniuccefsful experiments the following deferves 
notice : 
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“| heated fome purified platina, in the form of a very fine 
powder, with ten times its weight of mercury, and rubbed them 
zovether for a long time. The refult was, an amalgam of platina. 
‘This amalgam, expofed to a violent heat, loft all the mercury it 
had contained ; and the original weight of the platina remained 
without increafe.” 


Having related his attempts to form palladium, Mr. C. 
proceeds : 

« In many inftances, when I did not form palladium, I obtained 
a metallic button which was not platina; and, when I did fo, it 
always weighed more than the original quantity of platina em- 
ployed. The chief property which diftinguifhes the latter fubftance 
irom platina, is itsdenfity. It is not unufual to obtain it of a 
{pecific gravity fo low as 13; very frequently 15 or 17. In fad, 
the refult of thefe operations is, an alloy which is a mean between 
platina in its pure ftate, and what has been called palladium. It 
is, confequently, fubject to infinite variation. ‘The firft effects which 
mercury produces upon platina are, to render it more fufible, and 
to diminith its fpecific gravity. The next new property conferred 
upon it is, the power of uniting with fulphur; and laftly, it be- 
comes foluble in nitric acid. It is not, however, till the fpecific 
gravity is below 12, or 12.5, at moft, that it has acquired this 
property ; and all thefe effects follow the direct order of the in- 
creafe of weight obfervable in the platina. It is not very difficult 
to combine a fmail quantity of mercury with platina: but, to re- 
fulve the problem completely, and to produce an alloy of thefe 

tals, which fhall be of fo low a fpecific gravity as 11.3, and 
thall be foluble in nitric acid, is not fo eafily accomplifhed. From 
the repeated failures which I have experienced in thefe operations, 
J am much inclined to think that the author of palladium has 
fome method of forming it, lefs fubject to error than any I have 
mentioned,” 

The tpecifie gravity of the fubftance thus produced is not 
much more than half of what we fhould expect from calcula- 
tion, aud is even inferior to that of either of its elements. This 
circuuntiance, joined with that of the quickfilver being ren- 
dered capable of retifting the moft violent heat, is the moft 
extraordinary fact that chemifiry has for fome time prefented 
tous. L[tmutt, as Mr.C. jufily remarks, arife from ‘i opera 
ton of the moft powertul affinities. Berthollet has fhewn, 
that the earths poilefs affinity for each other; and Mr. C. 
treading in his fteps, relates many experiments, to fhew that 
very potverful attinities exift among the metals. He alto 
tates fome experiments upon platina itfelf; for all which we 
mult reter the inquifitive chemitt to the original work. 

Notwithftanding thefe experiments, feveral philofophers 
remained unconvinced of the compofition of palladium ; attri- 
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buting the appearances which had occurred to Mr. C. to fome 
unforeteen cafes; as they were perfectly convinced of his 
accuracy in obferving, and of his fidelity in relating wha 
occurred to him. [t was even rumoured that his experiments 
had been repeated by fome without fuccets: at length, how. 
ever, a report rea¢hed this country that Guyton (Morveau) 
had fucceeded in the attempt, and had exhibited fome paila. 
dium of his own making to the Inttitute. 

In this ftate of things, the original proprietor of the palladium, 
who has hitherto remained cencealed, being hurt at the ex- 
preilions of Mr. C., who, in the prefent paper, ftyles the affair, 
* a contemptible fraud directed againfi {cience,” addrefled an 
anonymous letter to Mr. Nicholfon, to be inferied in his Jour 
nal, denying any intention of fraud; and fiating, that he had 
depofited in Mr. Forfter’s hands the fum of twenty pounds, un- 
til Midfummer next, to be given to any chemift who fhould, 
before that time, make twenty grains of palladium, in the pre- 
fence of three {cientific perfons, to be appointed by Mr. \i- 
cholion himfelf. A notice of this- challenge was alfo fent to 
Mr. Tilloch, to be inferted in the Philofophical Magazine. 

About the fame time, it appeared, that the French chemifis 
had occupied themfelves on the fubjeét; and one of them, M. 
Defcoftils, diicovered a new metal in crude platina, by difloly- 
ing itin nitro-muriatic acid, and precipitating the folution by 
fucceffive additions of muriate of ammonia ; the precipitates 
which are firft thrown down are yellow, the latter ones redder. 
The red precipitates being reduced, and expofed to a current 
of oxygen, the blue oxide of the newly difcovered metal is vo- 
Jatilized, and the platina remains behind in a pure ftate, It's 
fi; pofed by the French chemifts, that palladium is, in fat, a 
combination of this metal with mercury. 

This interefting difcovery throws an entirely new light on the 
affair, aid will probably lead to fome elucidation of the fads 
in gneftion. It is unfortunate that Mr. C. is, at prefent, out 
of England ; but we hope that fome of his chemical friends in 
this country will, upon his account, think an inquiry into the 
matter not undeferying their attention. 








XIII. An Account of the finking of the Dutch Frigate An- 
bufcade, of Thirty-two Guns, near the Great Nore ; with 
the Mode ufed in recovering her. By Mr. Jofeph Whit- 
by, Mafter-Attendant in Sheernefs Dock-Yard. 


THE fingular mode adopted in weighing up this frigate 
merits attent:on. The veffel being flung with two ninelecn- 
inch cables, divided into eight parts ; 
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« All the eight ends were at low water hove down with great 
power, by a purchafe lathed dittinétly on each of them. I then laid 
down two thirteen-inch cables, fpliced together, with an anchor of 
twenty-four hundred weight, in a direction with the thip’s keel. On 
thc end of the cable next the frigate a block was lafhed, through 
whic was rove a Dine-inch hawfer, one end o{ which was made fatt 
tothe (hip; the other end was brought to a capftan on board the 
Broek rfe: rp, and hove on it as much as it would bear,” 

This idea of removing the effect of cohefion was attended 
with the deiired effeét; at high water the frigate was entirely 
ou’ of the bed the kad formed. The next tide, the whole group 
drove together into the harbour ; aud in two tides more {fhe 
was lifted on fhore without the fimalleft damage. 





ose 





XIV. Obfervations on a new Species of hard Carbonate of 
Lime; alfo on a new Species of Oxide of Iron. By the 
Count de Bournon. 

THis excellent mineralogift and cryftallographer here de- 
icribes two hitherto unnoticed foffils. The firft, although 
fimilar in its chemical compofition to common carbonate of 
lime, is eafily diftinguifhed from it by its fpecifie gravity 
2,912.; its hardnefs, as it feratches with eafe the fluate of 
lime; and its luftre, which is fuperior to that of the common 
fpecies. After much difficulty M. de B. fucceeded in procur- 
ing fromit arhomboidal tetrahedral prifm, the angles of which 
mealured 128° and 52°, but could not obtain fmooth and even 
fractures of the terminal planes. It does not feem to be very 
icarce. ‘The fios ferri generally belongs to this kind of car- 
bonate of lime, which has confiderable analogy to the arrago- 
nite. [t is, however, harder than the latter ; without colour ; 
and produces, on a heated iron, only a white phofphorefcent 
light, {earcely difcernible ; the angles.of the primitive cryftal 
we alfo different. 

The oxide of iron, here defcribed, is intermediate between 
the ilightly attra¢table oxide of iron, or peculiar iron ore, and 
that {pecies which no longer cryftallizes except in a very in- 
determinate form. Itis gray, and has a fpecular appearance ; 
itis not at all aéted on by the magnet. fits form is a perfect 
cube; the place of the edges or folid angles is however fome- 
times fupplied by {mall plages. 

“ Its fracture is conchoidal: it has a fmooth grain, with a fmall 
degree of luftre; and although it is impoffible to make a regular 
fracture in any particular direction, yet the fracture fhows that the 
crvitalline lamin, or colleétion of molecules, are fituated on the 
‘ulace of the cube, Its hardnefs is rather inferior to that — 

flighty 
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flightly attra@table oxide of iron. Its {pecific gravity is very low; | 
found it to be only 3961. Its powder 1s more red than that of the 
lightly attrattable oxide of iron, but has not the yellow cat 
obferved in the powder of the hematite.” 





XV. ecount of the Changes that have happened, during the 
laft Twenty-five Yeurs, inthe relative Situation of Double 
Stars, with an Invejiigation of the Cauje to which they are 
owing, By William Hertchel, LL.D. 

Dr. H., pafling over the confideration of our folar f{yftem, 
as well known, treats.in this paper of binary Sidereal tyttems, 
or real double fiars; and gives an account of a {eries of obfen 
vations on them, fhewing that they are not merely double in 
appearance, but mutt be allowed to be real binary combina- 
tions of two ftars. ‘Thole he particularly contiders are, a Ge 
minorum ; of which, the fmall ftar revolves round Cattor in 
about 242 years and 2 months: y Leonis, of which the fmall 
fiar revolves in about 1200 years: ¢ Bootis, of which the mall 
ftar, it is probable, cannot take up lefs than 1681 years in its 
revolution: § Herculis, which exinbits the fingular phenoue- 
non of the occultation of one fiar by another: ¢ Serpentis, the 
periodical time of a revolution of the fmall ftar is about 375 
years: y Virginis, of which it is fuppoted that the two fiat 
** revolve round each other” in about 708 years. 





XVI. An Account of the Meafurement of an Arc of the 
Meridian, extending from Dunnofe, in the Ifle of Wight, 


Latitude 50° 37' 8", to Clifton, in Yorkfhire, Latitude 
53° 27’ 31', in courfe of the Operations carried on for the 
Trigonometrical Survey of I:ngland, in the Years 1800, 
1801, and 1802. By Major William Mudge, of the Royal 
Artillery. 

IN works of this nature, the two principle requifites are, 


the accuracy of the inftruments, and the care and indutiry of 


the obferver. The prefent paper fhews that both thefe requ’ 
fites were united in this furvey. The zenith feétor made ule 
of was begun by Mr. Ramfden, and after his death finithed by 
Mr. Berge: independent of the celebrity of the artitts, the 
careful examination it underwent fully eftablifhed its acct 
racy. A long defcription is given of it, with feveral plate 
explaining its various parts. The operations related fhew the 
immenfe labour Major M. has undergone; of which the fo! 

lowing are the refults : 
That the length of a degree on the meridian, in lat. 52°” 
20”, is 60820 fathoms, fuppofing the whole are fubtending ct 
- ange 
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angle of 2° 50’ 2338 in the heavens, and a diftance of 1036337 
feet on the furface of the earth. At lat. 51° 35’ 18” the length 
of a degree is 60864 fathoms; which is greater than the above 
by 44 fathoms; but if the earth be an ellipfoid, with the ratio 
of the axes as 229 to 230, this degree fhould be 10 fathoms 
jets. If therefore the mealurement of the terreftrial are be 
correct, and the earth elliptical in thofe latitndes, either the 
arcs affording the deductions are incorreét, or a material de- 
flection of the plumb-line has taken place at fome of the fta- 
tions, from the effect of attraction. 

The Major, upon a re-examination of his papers ana calcu- 
lations, is fully fatisfied that he cannot, in the meafurement 
of 107 miles nearly, have made an error equal to more than 
100 feet, though, probably, the whole amount would not be 
half that quantity. He therefore infers that the plumb-line 
was drawn towards the fouth from the action of matter, both 
at the northern extremity of the arc, and at the ftation of 
Arbury Hill; nor does he think that the deviation of 8” from 
the true vertical can be accounted for without fuppofing that 
the matter producing that deflection extends in a fouthern di- 
rection beyond Arbury Hill. The general tenor of his obfer- 
vations feems to prove : 

“ That the plumb-line of the feétor has been drawn towards the 


South in all the ftations; and that by attractive forces, which in- 
creafe as we proceed northward.” 


In an Appendix to this paper is given the bearings of various 
ftaiions and objects, in the counties of Effex, Kent, &c. from 
the parallels to the meridian of Greenwich ; and their diftance 
from that meridian : alfo the latitudes and longitudes of the 
fame ftations and objects, carried to the greateft degree of ac- 
curacy, and referred to the fame meridian. 

Our readers who are interefied in this fubject, will find with 
ene that Major Mudge means to carry on this furvey. 
We rejoice that a work of fo much importance is in hands, 
in every re{pect, fo equal to the tafk; and we doubt not, that 
on all occafions in which opportunity prefents itfelf, he will 
experience the fame liberal afliftance trom other friends to 
{cience, that he met with from his Grace the Duke of Marl- 
borough, who not only opened to him his obfervatory, but 
readily allowed to him to make any ufe of the courfe of ob- 
{crvations made at Blenheim. 





At the end of the firft part of this volume is given the ufuat 


meteorological journal: at the end of the fecond, the lift of 
prelents, 


Sir 
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Sir Godfrey Copley’s medal for 1802 was adjudged to Wil. 
liam Hyde Wollatton, M. D. for his various communications 
to the Society. Count P amford’s gold and filver medals were 
adjudged to the Count himielf for his difcoveries refpecting 
heat and light. 








Ant. XXXIV. An Effay on Irifh Bulls. By Richard Lovell Eg. 
worth and Maria Edgworth. pp. 316. price 3s. 6d. Johnion, 
London. 1802. 


HERE is in the title-page of a book a fort of literary phy- 
fiognomy, which, if ferioufly contemplated, awakens a 
fomewhat of predilection or of prejudice, and extorts from us 
fome’premature and often erroneous conclufions refpecting its 
origin and obyect. From this fuperficial glance we are api, 
with perhaps an arrogant prefumption of difcernment, to de- 
termine the order, to detect the character, and almoft to aif: 
certain the properties, of the volume before us. The extraction 
of a book 1s indifputably a circumftance of importance, and 
in fome infiances would, in defiance of the mo{t unpromifing 
title-page, prevail on us to feek its acquaintance. The “ Eflay 
on Irifh Bulls” is derived from a genus, of which, fuch are the 
general characteriftics, that had its firft page prefented an al- 
ect rugged as the Abracadabra, we fhould ftill, with, we 
fain, no ungenerous fuperftition, have furrendered ourfelves 
to the perfuafion, that the unfightly fcroll was a {pell with 
which we might defy the paroxyfim of tpleen, or diflipate the 
artlefs vapours of ennui. We will however frankly acknov- 
ledge, that the figure of the Bull, prefixed to the firft chap- 
ter, excited in us no pleafurable aifociations: the ferocious 
alpect of the animal, fo perfeétly correfpondent with his motto, 
« Jam cornn peiat,” communicated to us a difagreeable fenta- 
tion of alarm, almoft approaching difguft. Though reviewers, 
_we were however fenfible that we might have to confront ani- 
mals no leis formidable ; therefore, furmounting antipathy, 
we iubmitted to the guidance of this the firft polite bull with 
which we ever formed acquaintance, and the only clajiical 
bull for which we are difpofed to feel refpeét or admiration. 
We can aflure our readers that we have no reafon to repent 
the confidence, fince this creature, with motions far genitlet 
than that which once bore away the beautiful Europa, has 
conveyed us lightly through the regions of etymology, phi 
lofophy, criticifm, and tafte ; has conduéted us through the 
circuit of three hundred pages, during which we have — 
nately 
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nately filed, laughed, and wept, without flumbering, doz 
ing, or even yawning once: after fuch an important enter- 

ve {o achieved, by 1 means fo extraordinary, we may claim 
iome indulgence, though we fhould be too fall of new ideas 
to comprets them into the regular form of analytical arrange« 
ment. We leave the authors to addrefs our readers : 


“ The received opinion, that there exitis amongft the natives of 
irelond an innate and irrefiftible propentity to blunder, cannot how- 
one of thofe notions which have been dilated by common con- 
it, bee a we have argument and evidence fufficient to eftablifh 

r behef: Englith: ree aders may fmile at this grave preparation tb 
prove ja nobody doubts : but thefe apparent | truiims are always 
{ufpicious in the eyes of accurate philofophers. In the firft place it 
mutt be oble rved, that nob ody is a word of ve ry unce srtain fignifica- 
tion, varying according to time, pluce, and cireumftance ; nobody 

in a phyfi ical ‘and nobody i ina fathion: able fenfe, nobody in a moral 
and nobody in a political view, are obvioufly as different as pofiible 5 
nobody at court may be fomebody in the country; nobody in Eng- 
land may be fomebody in Ireland: in thort, nobody, in argument, 
ufually implies nobody of my nation, acquaintance, party, or way 
ot _ king: hence the extreme difficulty of afcertaining what is 

; the phrafe. Unlefs we know the ftyle of life, connections, 
birth, e urentage, education, and underftanding, of the perfon who 
makes fuch an affertion, it is often impoflible to perceive its full 
force or weaknefs: hence alfo the frequent neeeflity of proving what 
uobedy doubts: therefore let us foberly proceed with the proof, 
that the Irifh nation is prone te make thofe blunders which are 
ulually called bulls.” 

Having entered on the arena of inguiry, our authors ad- 
vance fo far towards controverfy as. to queition the originality 
of Trifh bulls ; and they certainly produce no inconfiderable 
body of evidence in fupport of their aflertion, that the moft 
kzitimate bulls extant of Hibernian extraction may be traced 
toe French, Englifh, or Spanifh origin ; and that no Irith 
blender can be cited which has not been paralleled i in fome 
other European country. In chapter the eighth we have an 
inte refting philofophical difquifition on the Critical point of 
- imination which feparates the fublime from the extra- 

sent, and exquifite pathos from hyperbolical abfurdity. 
0; 4“ authors quote this fine pafiage from Milton: 


“ To live a life half-dead—a living death, 
And buried: but oh, yet more miferable, 
Myfelf my fepulchre, a living grave!” 


“No perfon, if he heard this paffage for the firft time from the 

ps of an Irifhman, would hefitate to call it a feries of bulls; yet 
th ¢i@ lines are part of the beautiful complaint of Samfon Agoniftes 
#n his blindnefs,—-Such are the hyperboles fanttioned by the genius, 
er, 
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or, what with fome judges may have more influence, the name of 
Milton. The bounds which feparate fublimity from bombaft, ang 
abfurdity from wit, are as fugitive as the boundaries of tafte; only, 
thofe who are accuftomed to examine and approve literary goods, 
are fenfible of the prodigious change that can be made in their ap- 
parent value by a flight change in the manufacture. The abfurdity 
of a man’s iwearing he was killed, or declaring that he is now dead 
in a diteh, is revolting to common fenfe; yet the living death oj 
Dapperwit, in “ The Rape of the Lock,” is not abfurd, but witty; 
and reprefenting men as dying many times before their death, is in 
Shakefpeare fublime : 
“ Cowards die many times before their death : 
The brave can never tafte of death but once.” 
The moft direét contradictions in words do not (in Englifh writers) 
detiroy the effect of irony, wit, pathos, or fublimity. 
“ In the claflic ode to adverfity, the poet exclaims, 
“ To each their fufferings—-all are men, 
Condemn’d alike to groan, 
The feeling for another’s woes, 
Th’ unfeeling for their own.” 
Who but, a half-witted dunce would afk, how thofe that are u- 
feeling can have fufferings? When Milton in melodious verfe in- 
quires, 
“ Who fhall tempt with wand’ring feet 
The dark, unbottom’d, infinite abyfs, 
And through the palpable ob/cure find out 
His uncouth way?” | 
what Zoilus thall dare interrupt this flow of poetry, to objett to the 
palpable obfcure, or to atk how feet can wander upon that which has 
no bottom? _ It is eafy, as Tully has long ago obferved, to fix the 
brand of ridicule, upon the verbum ardens of orators and poets— 
“ the thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 


Having eftablifhed the aflinity between certain figures of 
rhetoric and Irifh bulls, the authors appear to us to have {ufl- 
cient authority for their next pofition, that, from the aptitude 
with which the Irith ufe figurative language arifes their pro- 
penfity to make bulls. In the chapter on “ Irifh wit and elo- 
quence,” we are prefented with a variety of examples which 
favour, if they do not abfolutely confirm, their hypothefis. 
From this entertaining chapter we feleét the following anec- 
dote, as affording a curious inftance of addrefs in an old 
female mendicant. 


“ When General V. was quartered in a fmall town in Ireland, be 
and his lady were regularly befieged, whenever they. got into their 
carriage, by an old beggar woman, who kept her poft at the door, 
affailing them daily with frefh importunities and frefh tales of di 
trefs: at laft the lady’s charity and the general’s patience a 

peal: 
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nearly exhaufted, but their petitioner’s wit was ftill in its priftine vi- 
gour. One morning, at the accuftomed hour, when the lady was 
getting into her carriage, the old woman began—-“ Agh! my lady, 
fuccels to your ladyfhip, and fuccefs to your honor’s honor, this 
morning of all the days in the year; for fure, did’nt I dream laft 
night that her ladyfhip gave me a pound of ta, and that your ho- 
nor gave me a pound of tobacco!” 

« But, my good woman,” faid the general, “ do you not know 
that dreams always go by the rule of contrary ?”—* Do they, fo 
plafe your honor?” rejoined the old woman, “ then it muft be 
your honor that will give me the ta, and her Jadyfhip that will give 
me the tobacco.” 

The general, being of Sterne’s opinion, that a bon mot is always 
worth fomething, even more than a pinch of fnuff, gave the inge- 
nious dreamer the value of her dream.” ; 

In the flage-coach colloquy between an Englifhman, an 
Irifhman, and a Scotchman, the authors combat, with ferious 
argument, the prejudice which they had previoufly undermined 
by playful irony and humour ; and we conceive that few read- 
ers will be unwilling to concede to the Hibernian chief the 
honor of retaining the field. The epifodical matter in this 
volume is rich and: various : the interefting little Dominic, and 
the eloquent mendicant, are in a ftyle completely 4 la Edg- 
worth; nor will the humorous adveritures of Phelim O*Mooney 
difappoint the reader. We furveyed the lift of illuftrious 
Hibernian names with the feeling of exultation, in which we 
hope we are not peculiar. We rejoice that the era is at length 
arrived in which local prejudice muft ceafe to aét, and unna- 
tional jealoufies ceafe to operate. A new and glorious field 
is opened for emulation, not contention; confederates, not 
Tivals, we may look with confidence for the glory which the 
concentration of talents and of interefts, the affimilations of 
genius and fentiment, will reflect on every part of our great, 
extended, and united empire. To conclude in the words of 
our authors ; 


“ We enter into no invidious comparifons—it is our fincere with 
toconciliate both countries; and if in this flight effay we thould 
fucceed in diffufing a more juft and enlarged idea of the Irith than 
has been generally entertained, we hope the Englifh will deem it 
not an unacceptable fervice. Whatever might have been the policy 
of the Englith nation towards Ireland, whilit the was a feparate 
kingdom, fince the union, it can no longer be her with to depre- 
ciate the talents or ridicule the language of Hibernians. One 
of the Czars of Ruffia ufed to take the cap and bells from his fool, 
and place it on the head of any of his fubjeéts whom he withed to 
difgrace. The idea of extending fuch a punifhment to a whole na- 
tion was ingenious, and magnanimous, but England cannot now 
put it into execution towards Ireland. Would it not be a practical 


bull to ay the cap and bells upon her own imperial head ?” 
ou. I, xX 
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Ant. XXXV. Letters of a@ Mameluke, or a Moral and Critical 
Pi&ure of the Manners of Paris; from the French of Jofeph 
la Vallée of the Philotecknic Soctety. 2 Vol. 12mo. pp. 576, 
price 9s. Murray. 1804. 


\ E have here a melange 4 la Francois, of obfervations 

critical, fatirical, and philofophical, on modern Paris, of 
which the chief, almoft the tole, originality lies in the idea of 
a Mameluke being made the organ by which the thoughts 
of Jofeph la Vallée are conveyed to the public. A fidtitious 
correipondence is no new vehicle of literary talent, and 
it muft be confeffed has in feveral inftances been employed 
with equal fkill and fuccefs; but it requires more wit and 
genius than monfieur la Vallée appears to poffefs, to diveft a 
work of this nature of that didactic ftiffnefs and aridity, that 
monotony of manner, and barrennefs of thought which natu- 
rally opprefs the author, who has to announce, as difcoveries, 
truths long familiar to his readers. The Mameluke of M. la 
Vallée, expreffes much furprife at the extent of Paris, the 
tumult of its ftreets, the ftyle of its edifices, and the manners 
of its inhabitants. He foon informs his correfpondent, with a 
truly Parifian vivacity, that the French are formed to projet, 
rather than to execute, to hope, not to enjoy: 


“ The more I fee of the French the more they aftonifh me, 
When you live with them you are forced to love them; but fome. 
times you afk yourfelf for what reafon you love them ; they are 
graceful, affable, and engaging; accoft them, they carefs you; quit 
them, they ferget you; fo much the better, perhaps, for to be the 
favorite friend of a Frenchman you muft every day make acquaint- 
ance with him; are they good, or bad, this is a problem—neither, 
perhaps—their friendihip 1s a phofphoric fafh; their hatred an 
epigram—gay, playful, volatile, to an excefs. They always do the 
contrary of what they fay. ‘They accommodate themfelves to every 
thing—and are never contented with any thing; laughter and 
lamentation are to them fynonimous; as their chagrin is void of 
gravity, their confolation is deftitute of eloquence: they expend 
their forrows like their riches, without thinking of to-morrow. 

“ In aFrenchman two men are always to be found—the man fpeak- 
ing and the man acting—and thefe two men never confult each other 
—the fpokefman often betrays fenfibility—the actor very feldom— 
the fpokefman will fpend fix months in compofing a treatife on be- 
neficence, and the actor will every day meet an unfortunate man 
without looking at him—the fpokefman and aétor are however the 
fame being—the fenfibility of many of the French, has a logic of 
a moft particular fpecies. They feem as if they faid, I am atlected, 
let others: adminilter relief.” 


la 
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In the next letter, the Mameluke affirms that the French 
nation has, during fifteen hun@red years, maintained its _pre- 
eminence in great men of every defcription ; he {till admits 
the frivolity of the French charaéter, as an enigma of which 
he has happily difcovered the folution: with a difcernment 
worthy of having elucidated the hieroglyphics of the Sphinx, 
he aflures his confidential Giafar, that tlie myitery is un- 
yavelled in two words; the fubjugation of the Gauls by the 
Frances, and the dominion of the Francs over the Gauls. This 
fimple principle once eftablifhed, the Mameluke has no difficulty 
in developing the moral and phyfical caufes of the French 
revolution: “ the Francs are always rough, always untamed, 
always licentious—the Gauls always frivolous, always in- 
conftant, always fuperftitious, and both always terrible in war 
—there lies the whole myftery :”~=having adjutied this point 
entirely to his own fatisfaction, the Mameluke begins with 
complacency to fpeak of the Gallic virtues, and aflumes that 
ithe French are not wicked, only malicious: he gives a fketch 
ot the education and domeftic habits of the French, in which 
there is much of well-merited cenfure ; he expofes the fuper- 
ficial culture of the mind and heart, by which youth is facri- 
ficed to parental vanity, and anathematifes the hollow rever- 
beration of affected*fentiment, by which the feelings of nature 
are fubjected to the caprice of fafhion. The Mameluke is no 
enemy to the prefent order of things; he tolerates the prieft- 
hood, and exonerates it of all views and interefts inimical te 
the exifiting conftitution. On the fubject of public amufe- 
nents,he ftands forth the avowed champion of the old drama- 
tic laws and limitations fo long upheld by the tenacious power 
of profertption. But the French dramatifis have long been 
proud even of their chains; aud the Mameluke, though unac- 
quainted with the theatres of other countries, gravely decides 
that the dramatic artis underftood only at Paris: we are 
alured that thofe monftrous combinations of the facred and 
profane, called myfteries, are {ull reprefented in fome remote 
parts of Brittany and Flauders; even the barbarifin of the my/- 
teres, however, appears to have been lefs offenfive to the 
Mameluke than the inconfiftencies of the drame, which he de- 
feribes as a feries of romantic adventures, equally dull and pre- 
poiterous. From the amufements the Mameluke again reverts 
to the polities of France, and again dwells with exultation on 
his hypothefis of the Francs and Gauls, to whofe latent en- 
mities he afcribes all the convulfions of the country, not 
excepting the late terrific revolution. Thefe two heteroge- 
neous bodies, are, however, if we may believe him, at length 
likely to incorporate : they are now, happily neutralized. The 
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revolution has converted into one national mafs, the two 
diftiné fubftances which had withftood the operations of time 
during fifteen ages. After thefe fanciful deductions, who vill 
deny the creative power of imagination to the Mameluke. In 
the fecond volume, we meet with fome refleétions on duellin 

more confonant to the gravity and wifdom of an orient: 

fage : the following extracts will, we apprehend, receive the 
approbation of our female readers. 


“ Jt will neither be declamations, nor books, nor laws, which 
will fucceed in curing the French of the rage for duelling—what 
then will fucceed? thou would’ft not believe it Giafar, it will be 
the women, as foon as they are firmly bent on it: they are power- 
ful legiflators; at no time in France has the legiflator known of 
what utility their affiftance might be—they muft firft create polite. 
nefs: a woman furrounded by unpolite men is a rofe in the midt 
of thiftles—not that politenefs of chivalry, the offspring of fervitude 
and tirefomenefs, not that politenefs of the age of Lewis XIV. 
always more bordering on etiquette than fentiment—not that 
politenefs of the time of Lewis XV. which was no more than the 
language of the Graces fpoken by libertinifm—but that happy 
mixture of attention and: deference, of civilities and delicacy, of 
refpect, eafe, and bathfulnefs, a fpecies of politenefs unfortunately 
fo foreign to the youth of the prefent day—fo well calculated, 
however, if they underftood their interefts, to add a charm to their 
natural amiablenefs—a politenefs without which a man afpires in 
vain to elegance, the fole ornament, as well as the fole excufe for 
the abfurdities of fafhion. Let the women, as the jut 
appreciators of bravery, referve their fmiles for the heroes of 
their country’s battles, and let them try indifference for the heroes 
of duelling.”” 


The remainder of the volume contains fome humorous 
anecdotes, in particular the blunder of the provincial Madame 
Bertrand ; but we muft warn the reader that the contents ol 
this book correfpond little with its title of a piéture—morul 
and critical, of Paris; a picture! it prefents not a profile, or 
even a j/hade, it is a {tiff piece of Egyptian fculpture, ot 
which the figures are rather to be imagined than perceived. 
In juftice to the Mameluke we muft own, that his opinions 
and reflections have reached us in the uncouth fordid garb of 
a courfe penurious verbal tranflation. 
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Art. XXXVI. Thaddeus of Warfaw. A Novel. By Mifs Porter. 
4 Vols. price 16s. Longman and Rees. 1803. - 


NOVELis a fpecies of compofition commonly deftined to 

be devoured with avidity, patronized with enthufiafm, 
praifed beyond meafure, abufed without mercy, and, finally, 
when its brief feafon of celebrity is pafled, condemned to moulder 
in duf, unnoticed and forgotten. It is not foreign to our pro- 
vince to inquire why the reputation of thefe elegant favorites of a 
modern library is as fugitive as their reign is tranfient: why, 
what every body feeks, is by all degraded ; and what is liked by 
all, is by none approved. By the adventurous pen that firft 
traced the novel, @ terra incognita was opened to the explor- 
ing eye of imagination, and anew world, boundlefs in extent, 
inexhauftible in refources, fubjected to the imperial {way of 
fiction. Thefe regions of enchantment had attractions for the 
humble wanderer of fancy, and the fublime potentate of ge- 
nius. In this delicious foil the Mutes difdained not to accept 
a retreat, and found in their voluntary exile a folace for ne- 
glect, and a repofe from toil. The poetical {pirit was here fo 
attempered by the Graces as to become fentiment; and the 
dignified wand of hiftory converted into the fimpler pallet, 
produced on the ampler canvass of human nature, new combi- 
nations of charaéter, with all the correfpondent drapery of 
“manners living as they rife.” Even the fevere moralift, whofe 
object was not to amufe, but to improve mankind, embodied 
hisethics in the novel, and, aided by the illufions of fancy, 
invefted abftraét ideas with the corporeal forms of beauty, and 
gave to virtue fuch lovelinefs of expreffion as Plato might 
have been proud to worfhip. Such are the capabilities of the 
novel, which has been long obnoxious to obloquy and con- 
tempt, from the ill-founded opinion, that it is the /eaft difficult 
of literary achievements. To the poetafter, the rhapfodift, 
and the whole tribe of literary adventurers, a common refource 
is the novel ; and by the transfer of incidents from a Bevitle 
to a Neville, and an Emma to an Emily, a fufficient quantity of 
this paper currency is created to keep up the credit of the cir- 
culating libraries, and to fupport the confidence of their rea- 
ders. From this conftant influx of literary tra/h, a depravity 
of tafe is produced, which renders at leaft one half of the pub- 
lic incapable of difcriminating the few works of merit occa- 
lionally mingled in the mafs of circulation. It is therefore the 
indifpenfable duty of the reviewer to give his candid and cor- 
dial recommendation to every novel entitled to diftin@tion and 
eslebrity. And we have no hefitation in reporting well of that 
x 3 before 
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before us. It is one of the few which, once opened, could not 
pats unread. ‘The attention is arrefted by the firft page, and 
never fuffered to diverge till the final denouement. Thaddeus 
of Warfaw is an illuttrious Polander, a defcendant of the houfe 
of Sobietki, and grandfon of Confiantine, the Palatine of Ma. 
fovia. The mother of Thaddeus, Therefe Sobiefki, had in ear- 
ly youth attended her father to Florence, and there formed a 
clandeftine marriage with an Englifhman of the name of 
Sackville, by whom the was fuddenly and myfterioufly defert- 
ed. Overwhelmed with forrow and remorte, fhe reveals her 
union to the Count, receives his pardon, and returns with hin 
to the paternal palace of Villanow, near Warfaw, avowedly the 
widowed mother of Thaddeus. The young hero is introduced 
to us in 1792, on the eve of his departure with his grandfather 
for the Polifh camp. The foul of Thaddeus bears the ftamp 
of virtue, and the principles which he had imbibed from the 
Palatine are developed in a feries of a¢tions, munificent, ge- 
nerous,and humane. In the courfe of the campaign, which, 
without entering on military details, the authorefs has made 
fubordinate to the intereft of her narration, Thaddeus faves 
the life of a yous Englifhman, who, ftimulated by the zeal of 
a vain tutor, and his own impetuofity, had ferved in the Ruffian 
army ; but who, during his refidence with Thaddeus, not as 
a prifoner, but a friend, becomes enthufiaftically devoted to 
the family of Sobiefki, and the caufe of Poland. Pembroke 
Somertet, for fo is he called, is foon fummoned by his tutor 
to Dantzic, on his return to England, and Thaddeus refumes 
ihe field. The eventful wra of 1793 fucceeds, when, “com- 
prefled to one-fourth of her dimenfions, within the lines of 
demarcation drawn by her enemies, Poland was ftripped of 
her rank in Europe, the lands of her nobles given to ftrangers, 
and her citizens left to ftarve for want of bread.” Another 
year elapfes, during which the expiring liberty of Poland is 
fuftained by the heroifm and valour of Kofciufko and the two 
Sobiefki’s. On the tenth of October is fought the defperate 
-confliG& of Ferfen, when the Poles fuftain a total defeat, and 
the venerable Palatine receives a mortal wound. With his 
laft breath he reminds his grand@fon of his illuftrious birth : 


“ Andever remember,” faid the Palatine, raifing his head, which 
had dropt on the bofom of his grandfon, “ that you are a Sobietki: 
it is my dying command that you never take any other name.” “ I 
por ’” ‘Thaddeus could fay no more, for the countenance of 

is grandfather became altered, his eyes clofed. Thaddeus caught 

him to his breaft, no heart beat againft his: all was ftill and cold: 
the body dropped from his arms, and he funk fenfelefs by its fide! 

When fenfation returned to him he looked up: the fky was sae 
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ed in clouds, which a driving wind was blowing from thé orb of the 
moon, as a few of her white rays, here and there, gledmed on the 
weapons of the flaughtered foldiers. The fcattered fenfes of Thad- 
deus flowly re-collected themfelves: he was now lying, the only 
creature, amidft thoufands of the dead, who the preceding night had 
been, like himfelf, alive to all the confcioufnefs of exiftence: his 
right hand refted on the chilled face of his grandfather; it was wet 
with dew: he fhuddered ; and taking his own cloak from his fhoul- 
ders, laid it over the body: he could have faid as he did it, “So, 
my father, I would have fheltered thy life with the facrifice of my 
own;” but the words choaked in his throat, and he fat watching by 
the corfe till the day dawned, and the Poles returned to bury their 
flain.” 


Scarcely has Thaddeus confecrated the remains of the Pa- 
jatine with tears than the Ruflians, ftill advancing in the career 
of victory, furround Warfaw, and the deftroying angel devotes 
its fated walls to horror and deftru&tion. In this moment 
of anguifh Thaddeus feeks his mother, who predi¢s that the, 
at leait, fhall not furvive her country’s ruin : 


“Look up, my dear boy! and attend to me. Should Poland 
become the property of other nations, I conjure you, if you furvive 
its fall, to leave it. When reduced to flavery, it will be no longer 
an afylum for a manof honour. I befeech you, fhould this happen, 
go that very hour to England: that is a free country, and I have 
been told the people are kind to the unfortunate. ‘Thaddeus, why 
do you delay to anfwer me? thefe are your mother’s dying prayers.” 
“ | will obey-you.” “ Then,” continued fhe, taking from her bo- 
fom a picture, “ let me tie thisround your neck: it is the portrait 
of your father. Prize this gift, my child: it is likely to be all that 
you will now inherit either from me or that father. Try to forget 
his injuttice, my dear fon! and in memory of me, never part with it. 
QO Thaddeus! fince the moment in which I firft received it till this 
inftant, it has never been from my heart.” 


By this time the ramparts of Villanow are ftormed ; the pa- 
lace is filled with cries and groans ; and Thaddeus, vainly look- 
ing for an afylum for his mother, receives her laft figh in his 
arms. He is roufed from grief by the entrance of the brave 
veteran Butzou, and by his remonftrances urged, by timely 
flight, to fecure his own fafety : he reaches Warfaw, beholds 
the lofty turrets of Villanow involved in flames; and with 
a finile of agony exclaims, “See what a funeral pile Hea- 
ven has given to the manes of my mother!” The pathetic 
farewel which Thaddeus takes of his country is too beautiful 
to be analyfed: we muft indulge our readers with the whole 
paiiage ; 


_“ He arofe by day-break, and having gathered together all his 
little wealth, which confifted merely of the Huflar uniform that he 
x 4 wore, 
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wore, a few rings and pieces of gold, which he concealed with hig 
linen in the portmanteau that was buckled on his horfe, precifely 
two hours before the triumphal car of General Suwarrow entered 
Warfaw, Sobiefki left it, bedewing its ftones, as he rode over the 
fireets, with his tears. They were the firft that he had thed during 
the long feries of his misfortunes, and they now flowed fo faft from 
his eyes that he could fcarcely difcern his way out of thecity. At 
the great’ gate his horfe ftopped: ‘Poor Saladin,’ faid Thaddeus, 
ftroking his neck, ‘are you fo forry at leaving Warfaw, that, like 
your unhappy mafter, you linger to take a laft look?” His tears 
redoubled, and the warder, as he opened the gate and clofed it af- 
ter him, implored permiffion to kifs the hand of the noble Count 
Sobiefki, before he turned his back on Poland, never to return, 
Thaddeus looked kindly round, and fhaking hands with the honeft 
man, after faying a few friendly words to him, rode on, with a loit- 
ering fiep, till he reached that part of the river which divides Ma- 
fovia from the Pruffian dominions. Here he flung himfelf from 
his horfe, and ftanding for a moment on the hill that rifes near the 
bridge, retraced, with almoft blinded eyes, the long and defolated 
lands through which he had paffed: then involuntarily dropping on 
his knees, he plucked a tuft of grafs, and prefling it to his lips, ex- 
¢laimed, ‘Farewel, Poland! farewel all my hopes of happinefs!’ 
Almotft fiified by his regrets, he put this poor relic of his country into 
his bofom, and remounting his horfe, croffed the bridge.” 


On his arrival at Dantzick Sobiefki takes his paflage for 
England, when perceiving how inadequte his finances were to 
the maintenance of his horfe, he refolves to confign him to the 
protection of a Britifh merchant long refident at Dantzick, 
with a folemn charge to fhelter him from injurious ufage. 
The feparation of Sobiefki from his faithful Saladin is one of 
the moft affecting paflages in his eventful hiftory. 

In England ,Sobiefki conceals his rank and misfortunes un- 
der the obicure name of Contiantine, becomes the inmate of an 
indigent widow, and employs his talents for drawing to pro- 
cure the means of fubfiftence. In one of his melancholy pe 
rambulations he recognizes, in a wretched mendicant, his 
venerable friend and preferver Butzou, who had been reduced 
to the hard neceflity of begging alms in a foreign country. 
With the unfortunate veteran Thaddeus refolves to fhare his 
laft mite ; and happening to catch a glimpfe of his old but 
forgetful friend, Pembroke Somerfet, he no longer fcruples to 
remind him of the endearing intimacy which, in happier days, 
had fubfifted between them, With this view he addrefles two 
letters to Somerfet, which are returned in a blank envelope to 
the ill-fated Sobiefki. Indignant at this complicated info- 
Jence and ingratitude, Thaddeus folemnly renounces Pem- 
broke, determined to endure any evil rather than again fubject 
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himfelf to the cruel pang of unmerited difappointment. An 
incident, honourable to his courage and humanity, procures 
him the acquaintance, and eventually the friendfhip, of Lady 
Tinemouth. From this atra the fable meanders too much to 

rmit us to purfue the hero in a direét courfe: a variety of 
incidents occur, all calculated to augment the refpect and at- 
tachment already due to Sobiefki. ew chara¢ters are intro- 
duced; and one of the moft interefting perfonages of the 
drama makes her debut by the name of Mary. As this he- 
yoine bears little reflemblance to the modern daines of novels, 
we beg leave to prefent to our /ady-readers the following 
{ketch, with the conviction that an original fo attraCtive can- 
not fail of producing many copies : 

“ Notwithftanding this freedom from the chains with which her 
formidable advifers would have fhackled her, Mifs Beaufort poffefs- 
ed too much judgment and delicacy to flath her liberty in their eyes. 
Enjoying her independence with meeknefs, fhe held it more fecure, 
Mary was no declaimer ; not even in defence of opprefied goodnefs, 
or injured genius. Aware that direct oppofition often incenfes ma- 
lice, fhe directed the fhaft from its aim, if it were in her power; and 
when the attempt failed, ftrove, by refpect or compaffion, to heal 
what fhe could not preferve. Thus whatever fhe faid or did bore 
the ftamp of her foul, whofe leading attribute was modefy. By hav- 
ing learnt much, and thought more, fhe proved, in her conduét, that 
reflection is the alchemy which turns knowledge into wifdom.” 


The affected penchant of Euphemia is well contrafted with 
the ill-controlled paffion of Lady Sara: whilft the dignified 
tendernefs of Mary prefents 

“ Referve with franknefs, truth with art allied ; 
“ Courage with foftnefs; modefty with pride.” 

But facred be the fecrets of love! and facrilegious is that pen 
¥hich pe to expofe its elegant myfteries. ‘Tho’ Reviewers 
are a defcription of literary goflips to whom cuftom has fome- 
umes permitted the impertinence of anticipating the reader’s 
curiofity, we have too much refpect for his independence, 
and too fincere a regard for his pleafures, to claim a privilege 
which might interfere with the interefts of our unfortunate fo- 
relgner, or impugn the rights of our amiable countrywoman. 
Over the fates of Thaddeus, then, we drop the curtain of fuf- 
enfe, not without obferving that Mifs Porter has given us, in 

haddeus Sobiefki, not merely a model of magnanimity, but 
atrue hero—a man never above the feelings of humanity—a 
noble of nature, formed to enjoy and to difpente felicity, fitted 
foendure and to furmount adverfity, 

After the extraéts we have given, a recommendation of the 
work would be fuperfluous; enough has been difclofed to ex- 

cite 
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cite an intereft in its Ronennicenae concealed to leave the 
reader the pleafures of difcovery. Thaddeus is a work of ge. 
nius. It is not invariably correét, nor univerfally excellent; 
fome little inaecuracies and redundancies are difcernible, which 
the mere mannerift in literature is not liable to commit, and at 
which the hypercritical inquifitor of literature will not fail to 
declaim : but thefe we prediét, with confidence, will be by few 
perceived—~by fewer fiill regarded. ‘Thaddeus has nothing to 
fear at the candid bar of taite : he has to receive the precious 
meed of fympathy from every reader of unfophifticated fenti- 
ment and genuine feeling. 
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THE Life of Raffaello, with plates. By R. Duppa. Folio; 
price £4. 4s. 
Memoirs of the Life of Dr..Darwin. By Ann Seward. 8vo. 
pr. 8s. 


A Biographical Diétionary of celebrated Women. By Matilda 


Betham. 8vo. pr. 125. 


Sketches of the Lives and Charatters of eminent Englifh Civi- 
-lians, &. By one of the Members of the College. 8vo. 
r. 45. 

Thefe are mere biographical fketches of gentlemen who 
have at different periods, from 1512 to 1803, belonged to the 
College of Advocates. Toa great number of the names no- 
thing is added but the date of their admiffion. From the in- 
troduction we learn that ecclefiaftical courts were of Anglo- 
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in a {mall compafs, much information, colleéted from works 
already well known, of military men. The lives are alphabe- 
tically arranged ; but nearly three-fourths of: the volume are 
devoted to thofe heroes whofe names come under the three 
firtt letters of the alphabet. The gloflary at the end is a good 
thought, and neatly executed. . 


Univerfal Hiftory, Ancient and Modern; 25 vols. By Wm. 
Mavor. LL.D. 18mo. large paper, £6. 6s.; common, 
£4. 138. 6d. 

Dr. Mavor’s Hiftory follows the plan and arrangement of 
ihe great Univerfal Hiftory, of which however it cannot be 
called an abridgment; the modern part, efpeciaily, feems to 
be a compilation from the beft hiftories that have been pub- 
lied within the laft twenty or thirty years. For his Hiftory 
of Rome he is evidently indebted to Gold{mith’s work on the 
fame fubject. From Gibbon and Hume much has been fe- 
lected ; and, in the laft volume, the experienced reader will 
difcover the ftyle of the elegant Robertfon, in the Hiftory 
of America. General ideas of Univerfal ‘Hittory willbe gained 
at much lefs expenfe of time from this, than from the larger 
work; which however, as a work of authority and reference, 
it cannot be fuppofed to fupercede. 
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Modern Hiftory of Hindoftan. By the Rey. Thomas Maurice. 
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hiftories of the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Aflyrians and Baby- 
lonians, Medes and Perfians, and Indians. The remainder 
is devoted to abridged accounts of the hittory of Greece and 
Rome. The brief geographical index will be found ufeful to 
{cholars of the lower forms. 
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Epifcopus Afaphenfis. 8vo. pr. 6s. 6d. 

The Natural Hiftory of a or Amphibious Quadn- 
peds. By George Shaw, M.D. F.R.S. No. 1, pr. 1s. 6d, 
plain, and 2s. 6d. coloured. 

A Defcription of the Genus Pinus, illuftrated by Figures. By 
Aylmer Bourke Lambert, Efq. F.R.S. Atlas folio, pr. 
£10. 108. 

Teftacea Britannica: or the Natural Hiftory of Britith Shells, 
with plates. By George Montagu, F. L. S. Vol. I. 4to. 
pr. £2. 25. 
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Aétuum Apojtolorum et Epiftolarum tam Catholicarum quan 
Paulinarum, Verio Syriaca Philoxeniana, ex Codice M.S. 
Ridleiano. In Bibl. Coll. Nov. Oxon. Repofito nunc pr- 
mum Edita: cum intrepret. et annot. Jof. White, S.T. P. 
&c. &c. Tomus fecundus, epiftolas Paulinas compleciens; 
pr. £1. 58. 

Elements of Religion ; in a feries of Letters to a young Lady. 
By Mrs. Marriott. 4 vols. 12mo. pr. 18s. 


Confiderations on the Chriftian Covenant. By J. H. Pot, 
A.M. Archdeacon of St. Albans. 8vo. pr. 35. 

This pamphlet is written in the true fpirit of Chriftian 
charity and candour ; and its objet is to fet forth the doctrines 
of the fall of man; of one fufficient factifice for fin ; of the 
efficacy of divine grace, and of juftification by faith; and to 
fhow that in all refpeéts thefe doétrines include and imply the 
general conditions of the Gofpel, viz. repentance and a virtuous 
life. 

A Hiftory of the Chriftian Church, from the Fall of the We 
tern Empire to the prefent Time. By Jofeph Priefiley, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 4 vols, 8vo. £1. 128. 
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Three Difcourfes. By the late Rev. Wm. Turner, of Wake- 
field. 8vo. pr. 2s. * 

Charis; or Reflections on the Office of the Holy Spirit, 
12mo pr. 35. 

Barter’s Chriftian Dire&tory, abridged. By Adam Clarke. 
2 vols. 8vo. pr. 16s. 


Difcourfes on Theological and Literary Subjeéts.. By the late 
oui chibald Arthur, M. A. 


The Englifh Diateffaron; or the Hiftory of our Lord Jefus 
Chritt, yt ae four Evangelifts, with a Harmony of the 
Gofpels. By the Rev.R.Warner. 8vo. 6s. 


Ariftotelis Ethicorum Nicomacharoum Libri x. Codicum 
Collatione Recogniti, et Notis illuftrati. A Gulielmo Wil- 
kinfon, A.M.E. Coll. Regine. 8vo. pr. 6s. 6d. 


The Works of Pilato, tranflated from the Greek ; nine of the 
Dialogues by the late Floyer Sydenham, and the remainder 
by Thomas Taylor ; with copious Notes, &c. 5 vols. 4to.. 
pr. £10. 108. 


PouitTicAL AND CoMMERCIAL. 
The Principles of Taxation; or Contribution according to 


Means. By William Frend, Efg. 8vo. pr. 1s. 6d. 

If the general reader expect to find in this pamphlet dry 
details of arithmetical calculation, he will be agreeably difap- 
pointed. It contains amufing anecdotes, as well as abfiract 
realoning. The author quotes a paffage from the Bithop of 
Landaff’s pamphlet, which afferts, that every man fhould pay 
for the protection of his property by the State,” in exa¢t pro- 
portion to the value of the property protected. We have in 
our laft number objected te this principle ; but if, according 
to Mr. F. only 5th part of the property is to be taken in 
one year, and that would afford the reduction of one million 
of taxes in excifeable articles, our former objection would 
ceafe; but the difficulties which might arife in the apprecia- 


= of each man’s property would probably be infurmount- 
able. 


The Independence of Great Britain effential to the Profperity 
and Prefervation of all European Nations. 8yo. pr. 2s. 
The author of this pamphlet has not proved, fo fully as 


we expected, the pofition fet forth in the title-page. It is, 
owever, a well intentioned and a well written tract. 





* A lift of the fermons publithed in confequence of the late Faft 


oo on the threatened Invafion, will appear in a fubfequent 
mabder, 


A Letter 
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A Fetter to the Earl of Wycombe, from Mr. Miles, on the 
prefent State of [reland. 8vo. pr. 3s. 


A View of the, Moral State of Society; with & Préface, ad- 
dreffed to the higher orders. By John Bowles. 8yo. pr, 
2s. 6d. 

About the half of this Pamphlet was. publifhed at the 
clofe of the laft century, under a title that involved political 
as well as moral confiderations. ‘The former are now detached, 
but the author does not mean by fo doing to retraét any one 
of them. But thinking moral fubje¢ts more important, and 
more connected with the welfare of the fiate, he devotes this 
work entirely to them. The preface, as the title imports, 
Merits the confideration of the higher orders of fociety. 

A Praétical Book of Cujtoms upon all Foreign Articles, with 
the Excife univerfally, &c. ‘ By James Mafcall. 8yo. 
pr. 145. 

The Traders and Manufacturers Compendium ; containing an 
Account of the Laws and Regulations relative to Trade, Kc. 
By J. Montefiore. 2 Vols. 8vo. pr. 18s. 


Porrry, Novens, &e. 
The Judge, or an Eftimate of the Importance of the Judicial 


Charatter ; occafioned by the Death of Lord Clare, 
A Poem. By the Reverend Jerome Alley. 8vo.. pr. 4s. 6d. 
Mifeellaneous Poems, By John Parker. 8vo. pr. 3s. 
Letters on Reading a Courfe of Englith Poetry, addrefled to 
a Young Lady. By John Aikin, M.D. 
The Wild Wreath, with engravings. By M. E. Robinfon. 
The Pleafures of Nature, or the Charms of Rural Life, with 
other Poems. By David Carey. 8vo. pr. 4s. 6d. 
New Family PiGure, a Novel, tranflated from the French of 
La Fontaine. 2 Vols. 12mo. pr. 8s. 
The Citizen’s Daughter, or what might be: 12mo. pr. 4s. 
Harry Clinton, a Story, addrefled to Young People, extracted 
_ from the Fool of Quality. 12mo. pr. 4s. 6d. 

This entertaining volume, is extra¢ted from the “ Fool 
of Quality,” by Mifs Hayes. Some parts of it can fearcely 
be thought adapted to the capacities of children. 

The Rake and Mifanthrope, from the German of La Fontaine. 
2 Vols. 12mo. 7s. 
Amofina, or the American Foundling. 2 Vols. 12mo. pr. 8% 


Cave of Cosenza. 2 Vols. pr. 75% The 
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The Barons of Felfhetm. 3 Vols. pr. 12s. 
Honoria, or the infatuated Child. 2 Vols. pr. 7s. 


Lohenftein Village ; from the German of La Fontaine. By 
Mrs. Meeke. 4 Vols. pr. 16s. 


The Labyrinth of Corcira, &e. By G. A. Graglia. 2 Vols, 
pr. 18. 6d. 

The Swifs Emigrant, a Tale. pr. 4s. 

The Watch Tower, an Hiftorical Romance. By T. I. Horfley 
Curties. 5 Vols. pr. £1. 58. 


Village Anecdotes, with Original Poems. By Mrs. Le Noir. 
3 Vols. pr. 125. 


MepicaL AND MILITARY. 


Rules of the extended Medical Inftitution for the Benefit of the 
fickand drooping Poor. By Thomas Beddoes, M.D. pr. 1s. 6d. 
Much falutary advice, is incorporated with thefe rules; 
the object of which is to perfuade people to apply for medical 
alliftance in the very earlieft fiages of difeafe, upon a well 
known principle that it is lefs difficult to prevent diforders than 
to eradicate them ; and to excite the opulent to aid an inftitu- 
tion in Briftol for preventing difeafes. The number of facts 
brought together in this little traét, cannot fail of awakenin 
the attention of every parent, on the approach of difeafe ; an 
we fhould hope, that thofe who can feel for their own chil- 
tren, and who are bleffed with wealth, will extend the mean 
of fafety to the “ fick and‘ drooping poor.” 
4 Treatife on Cheltenham Waters and Bilious Difeafes. By 
Thomas Jamefon, M.D. 8vo. pr. 6s. 


John Gottleib Waller’s Plates of the Thoracic and abdominat 
Nerves, accompanied by Detcriptions. 4to. price 18s. 

The Complete Difcipline of a Brigade of Infantry, with 
a &e. &c. By Major James Cunningham. 4to. 
pr. 18s, 
in Explanation of all the Aéts of Parliament relative to 
Volunteer Corps, in an Opinion given by the Honourable, 
Thomas Erfkine. Pr. 6d. 

The fubjeét to which this Pamphlet refers, has been. 
tmply difcufled in Weftminfter Hall, when the Bench decided 
iauimoutly in favour of Mr. Erfkine’s opinion. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 
The 


 Cojtume of China, with defcriptive letter prefs. By Wil- 
liam Alexander, No. 10. pr. 10s. Gd. “ 
c. 
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The New Annual Regifter for the Year 1802. 8vo. price 15s, 
The plan and contents of the New Annual Regifter ae 
too well known, to require any defcription from us. 


a * to Young Men. By J. Toulmin, D. D. 

hefe addrefies may be fafely recommended to the at. 
tention of young perfons in general, they relate to fober. 
mindednefs ; religion ; the purfuit of knowledge; company; 
converfation ; fympathy towards the fex, and marriage; and 
the application to trade, or a profeffion. 


Letters of Confolation and Advice, from a father to his daugh- 
ter, on the death of her sister. 12mo. pr. 2s. 6d. 


Stories for Children. By Annabella Plumtree. 12mo. pr. 25, 

The morals of thete ftories are good, but we have our 
doubts whether they are in general calculated to excite the 
attention and intereft of children in the “ early. periods of 
infancy,” to whom they may be read. 


Bibliographical Diétionary. Vol. 4. 12mo. pr. 6s. 


Indian Recreations; confifting chiefly of ftriétures on the Do. 
meftic and Rural Economy of the Mohammedans and 
Hindoos. By the Reverend W. Tennant, LL.D. M.A.S. 
2 Vols. 8vo. pr. 18s. 


M. Porcius Cato, concerning Agriculture ; tranflated by the 
Reverend T. Owen, M.A. 8vo. 4s. 


A Letter to Mr. Francis Jeffray, editor of the Edinburgh 
Review. By John Thelwall. 8vo. pr. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Thelwall complains fometimes in fpirited and well 
written periods, at other times in fcurrilous language, of having 
a work reviewed which was not publifhed, and of illiberal and 
highly injurious treatment at his leéture room in Edinburgh: 

“ Non noftrum inter hos tantas componere lites.” 


A Meteorological Journal for 1803. By William Bent. | 

Mr. Bent’s journal is well known to the public, ands 
formed from obfervations taken in Paternoftet Row, London. 
It would be a confiderable improvement, if the greateft and 
leaft heights of the Thermometer were given for each ay, 
imftead of thofe taken at eight in the morning and two i 
the afternoon. 





